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Author's Note 



August, 1957. As this story of my voyage to the East- 
ern Arctic with the Hudson's Bay Company's ship Ruperts- 
land is going to press, I have learned that the Rupertsland 
has been caught for six weeks in the worst ice concentra- 
tion for many years, has suffered certain damages to her 
superstructure, and had her summer's voyages and sched- 
ules considerably disrupted. Since it seems quite pertinent 
to the account in this book, I would like to quote here a 
paragraph from a letter I just received from Mr. J. W. 
Anderson of the Hudson's Bay Company, dated August 7, 
1957, Winnipeg, Canada: 

"Even in the short time since you made your Ruperts- 
land voyage, there have been great changes in the Arctic, 
mainly because of Governmental spending for defense, 
research, and Eskimo welfare purposes. More and bigger 
ships have been going into the Arctic and, due to fortunate 
ice conditions, ordinary navigators were commencing to 
think that there was nothing to it. However, this current 
season has proved the worst in many years. The Ruperts- 
land was six weeks in ice in the sunny south of the Strait 
of Belle Isle, and other bigger ships have been held up by 
ice for various periods." (The Strait of Belle Isle, between 
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"Why must they be altered at all?" I would point out that 
not only are there some people, at least, who do not care 
to be publicized, however flatteringly, but also that this 
method gives the author greater freedom in presenting 
characters honestly. To write "straight" of people in ac- 
tual situations and avoid offense necessitates describing 
chiefly admirable or inoffensive qualities, or greatly mini- 
mizing unflattering ones. This may be possible with those 
described superficially, but since no one is perfect, it does 
not give a very real portrait. 

To my query "How would you handle it?" as yet no 
critic of altered or fictionalized characters described in 
actual situations seems to have supplied a satisfactory 
answer. Should the alterations in this story cause confusion 
or annoyance to anyone, especially those people connected 
with the Rupertsland voyages, I hope they will forgive me, 
understand the problem, realize how much I enjoyed all 
of them, and grew to love many of them. Some circum- 
stances, moreover, which are thrilling to the novice of 
such a voyage, must appear to real Northerners as normal, 
merely ordinary events. So I trust they will be indulgent 
also with any "poetic license" which seems to be used 
here and there. 

My respect and affection for those members I have 
known of the Hudson's Bay Company, scattered over a 
wide variety of environments and occupations, have grown 
with my acquaintance with them an acquaintance ex- 
tending intermittently over almost twenty years. Their 
long-time, firsthand knowledge of what in many cases I 
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have known very superficially makes me feel presumptuous 
in attempting to write even briefly about it. My latest con- 
tacts with them have been during those months of travel 
to the Eastern Arctic; and I could wish for no better ex- 
perience than to voyage again with the Rupertsland. 

My great gratitude goes to Mr. J. W. Anderson of 
Winnipeg, Canada, former District Manager of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company's Eastern Arctic posts, for his aid in 
writing of the Rupertsland voyage through regions he has 
known so thoroughly for more than forty years, his wise 
counsel, and remarkably versatile knowledge so generously 
extended, which have been of more help than I can ade- 
quately express; to Mr. Dudley H Cloud of Wilbraham, 
Massachusetts, and Mr Raymond T. Bond of Dodd, Mead 
& Company, New York, for their patience, unfailing as- 
sistance, and understanding of what I hoped to portray 
in this book; to my husband, Mr. Lowell Sumner, biolo- 
gist for the U S National Park Service in the Pacific coast 
states and Alaska, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Heslop, in charge 
of various Hudson's Bay Company Arctic posts for some 
thirty years, and Mrs. Lester K. Loomis (formerly Hazel R. 
Ellis, Professor of Biology at Keuka College, New York) 
for their reading of the manuscript, comments, and sugges- 
tions; to Miss Ruth D. Sheen of Dimock, Pennsylvania, 
who has played such a big part in typing the manuscripts 
of each one of my books, and to Mrs. Irma Buchholz of 
Sequoia National Park, California, who so very faithfully 
and eEciently has done several versions of this one; to 
Mr. R. S. Abbott of the Botany Department, New York 
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State College of Agriculture, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York, for identification of any plant specimens I was 
able to collect during the Rupertsland stops; to my father, 
Mr. Francis R. Cope, Jr., during all my life and more 
recently to my husband both of whom have given me a 
wealth of books containing information and inspiring 
thoughts on wonderful parts of the world I have seen. 
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You never would think of Arctic ice, perhaps, as be- 
ing among the most beautiful things in the world. You 
think of it far more often in terms of cold and danger, 
hardness and hostility. But on that first voyage with the 
little Rupertsland, supply ship of the famed old Hudson's 
Bay Company, I thought, when we encountered our first 
high glistening icebergs and those vast white fields of pack 
ice, that I had never gazed upon any sight more beautiful. 
Nor had I ever seen anything that looked as though it 
could be more terrible, or reminded one so forcefully of 
how subject man is still to natural conditions of the uni- 
verse, which, after all, are the real, underlying, controlling 
factors of his life. 

Ice in one form or another appeared to be always 
there during our days in the Eastern Arctic of North Amer- 
ica. It is, of course, a predominant part of all that world, 
spreading in varying amounts, according to seasons and 
localities, across lands and seas. For us on the Rupertsland 
voyage, it was a sort of prevailing influence which made 
beauty, inspiration, the stimulus of danger, weather, to- 
pography, and men's characters. On sea it was a stage set 
of astonishing loveliness, a fairy-tale fantasy come true, at 
times a frightening, immediate peril. On land it was the 
eternal ice layer of permafrost just below the surface, 
which in summer creates the special moist ground habitat 
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for all Arctic life. Its presence continually dominated 
coasts and harbors, our own movements and thoughts and 
conversations. From the beginning of Arctic history ice 
has been, and is still, even in this machine age, a very po- 
tent force in the life of every Arctic inhabitant or traveler. 
I was to find that it ruled to a surprising extent not only 
voyages of the Rupertsland, but the life and outlook of 
many of her passengers and crew as well. Vital lines of 
supplies, whether by ship or by plane, for those who lived 
in the Arctic and their travels there, still depended pri- 
marily on the break-up and freeze-up and conditions of 
ice. 



It was early July when in Montreal I first boarded the 
Rupertsland, and she looked astonishingly small even com- 
pared with the little, though stoutly built, ship I had pic- 
tured. The taxi driver who drove me onto the dock ex- 
claimed loudly: "You're not going clear to the Arctic on 
that there!" But that freshly painted black-and-yellow lit- 
tle cargo ship, a quarter the length and barely as high as 
the cabin deck of a moderate-sized freighter lying next her, 
undoubtedly bore the name Rupertsland. And out of her 
stern flapped that famous flag, white H B C letters on a 
bright-red field with the British Union Jack in its upper 
left-hand corner. For by right of a proud and ancient priv- 
ilege the H B C is the only private company in the world 
allowed thus to "deface" the Red Ensign. If you don't be- 
lieve how proud a privilege this is, observe the result if the 
name of some business concern, however impressive, were 
printed across your flag. 

I was all alone My father had come with me as far as 
Montreal, but had to return to the States before I sailed. I 
knew no one in Montreal to see me off, and I must admit 
I was a bit scared and apprehensive, as well as thrilled, over 
this first visit to the Eastern Arctic. (Rupertsland voyages 
largely covered territory just below the Arctic Circle, so 
that, geographically speaking, we were to be in the Sub- 
arctic, but the H B C and other Northern concerns desig- 
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nate all of that far northern region as either Western or 
Eastern Arctic.) 

It was not just a question of being what my grand- 
mother annoyingly used to call "journey proud/' for I'd 
traveled a good deal before and had lived in unusual places 
besides. Most of all, probably, it was that strong appre- 
hension of the unknown which I always have though 
the "unknown" in this case did not as yet include at all a 
full comprehension of daily life on a small ship battling 
great ice fields. There was also that horrid wrench of leav- 
ing all the familiar people and things one loves, as well as 
transferring the burden of home responsibilities for even 
a while to other people. 

My work at the time, however, was to write on the 
natural history of the North. I hadn't been really far north 
for some years, and never to the Eastern Arctic. I wanted 
especially to see something of the kinds of plants and ani- 
mals and people that lived in it. I'd wondered whether its 
human inhabitants, as well as its wildlife, would show 
striking evidence of greater happiness and health in an 
environment that forced them to closer contact with ele- 
mentals and natural forces instead of man-made, machine- 
age ones. 

But, most of all, I simply longed for the North again! 
Just as an ardent hillman after an absence from them pines 
for his hills, or a sailor for his sea, so if you love the North- 
lands the longing for them never really ceases. You never 
quite forget, or stop wanting, and needing, that great 
quietness and cleanness, the deep pure colors, the in- 
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describable tonic of air from vast, cold spaces. I always 
would venture a great deal just to taste them again, even 
if it must be only for a brief while. 

The impact of all these things of the North had come 
to me first when as a college girl I went to study the plant 
and bird life on western Hudson Bay. Until then I always 
had supposed that the combination of wild mountains, 
lakes, and forests was the perfect, incomparable one. But 
there was something about those great, untouched, tree- 
less spaces of a rolling tundra, in summer carpeted with 
flowers, musical with Arctic birds, and the lift and purity 
of Arctic air that caught and held me ever after, even 
through experiences in other wonderful places. I saw much 
of western wildernesses. I returned also one summer to 
western Hudson Bay. 

But I had yet to see the Eastern Arctic world, com- 
paratively isolated still, guarded by its high coastlines and 
formidable masses of pack ice. Transportation there, ex- 
cept by some special expedition or forbidden military air- 
craft, seemed to be nonexistent. The only way to reach it, 
I learned, was (provided one could obtain necessary per- 
mission) by one of two small ships the Hudson's Bay 
Company's or a Canadian government one that carried 
supplies to its widely scattered, remote Eskimo settle- 
ments. 

And so, after considerable planning and negotiations, 
I had obtained a space in the limited accommodation of 
the H B C supply ship, and was about to depart on a 
voyage scheduled to cover some 4,000 miles through ex- 
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tensive ice fields and reputedly dangerous, still incom- 
pletely charted seas, all up around the little known Ungava 
peninsula northwest of Labrador, the southern coast of 
Baffin Island, through Hudson Strait, and across 6oo-mile- 
wide Hudson Bay. 

Would these new areas possess the special rare quali- 
ties of those other Arctic ones I had known? The seas 
and ice, sharp rocky coasts and fiords, the snowy mountain 
ranges of the irregular peninsulas and island masses would 
be quite different from the low, comparatively even, rolling 
coastline of west Hudson Bay. Before I had had only 
glimpses of those oldest, most natural human inhabitants 
of the Arctic, the Eskimos. I hoped to see a little more of 
them on this Rupertsland trip, for all the settlements the 
ship was to visit were made up largely of these remarkably 
likable and still hardy people. 

From previous experiences in Canada I'd known some- 
thing of the long-established reputation of the Hudson's 
Bay Company. So, despite other misgivings, I had consid- 
erable faith, really, in any undertaking connected with 
that historic firm. Actually I was most apprehensive, I be- 
lieve, over the eight entirely unknown fellow passengers 
booked also to go on the same voyage. During a corre- 
spondence with the H B C Transport Department I had 
been told that for the first half of the voyage there would 
be nine of us; seven men and two women, of whom I was 
one since the Rupertsland on this trip had "accommo- 
dation for two female passengers only." Congenial, or per- 
haps decidedly otherwise, we all would have to share very 
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close quarters for a good month or more. Even if we 
wanted to we never could escape from each other in such 
small space. In addition to H B C personnel, the Ruperts- 
land sometimes carried scientists, missionaries, and various 
other types with special business in the Arctic. What if 
they all turned out to be rather tough, or the kind that 
bullied you constantly to play cards, drink, or sit up all 
night! But at least they should be interesting. For most 
people who spend time in remote places are definite indi- 
viduals with real adventure to their credit. It would be 
unlikely, too, that one would find many who required 
social entertainment or luxury on a small ship voyaging to 
places where physical discomforts, as well as considerable 
dangers perhaps, might be prevalent. And since some of 
my most wonderful friends had been H B C people, I had 
hopes that there might be a few congenial souls. Anvway, 
I'd wanted to see the Eastern Arctic, and now I would 
have to take what came. 

So, trying to feel very philosophical that morning, I 
was strolling round the ship's tiny deck just before sailing 
time. A lady over on the dock called across just then to 
someone on the Rupertsland a remark which sounded 
vaguely reassuring, and certainly intriguing- "Did you 
know you're having Mr. Reid aboard this trip? You are 
in luck" 

Though I had no idea who Mr. Reid might be, I was 
cheered further to come on two well-dressed and rather 
striking-looking men leaning on the ship's railing. The 
older of the two, a middle-aged, strongly built man with a 
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very tanned face, smiled, bowed, and said, "Since we must 
be fellow passengers, I wonder if I may introduce myself 
and Jim Merrill?" 

He told me they were mammalogists of the Canadian 
Wildlife Service going with the Rupertsland as far as 
Baffin Island to check on the caribou situation, the supply 
of walrus and seals, and other related subjects around that 
area and northern Hudson Bay. They always had flown to 
the North before. This trip by boat was new to them, and 
they were looking forward immensely to a more thorough, 
intimate look at this northeast corner of North America. 

What a piece of luck! Here at least were two people, 
not just attractive and obviously pleasant, but ones who 
should have some interests and tastes in common with 
mine. Despite his quiet and unpretentious manner, Dr. 
Hendersen, with his unusually penetrating, brilliant dark 
eyes and sharp, decided features, looked like a rather re- 
markable person. His work for some twenty years, I 
learned, had taken him all across unexplored tundras and 
islands of the North American Arctic, as well as to several 
regions of Asia and Africa. His assistant, Jim Merrill, ap- 
parently in his early twenties, was a great big, brown-haired 
chap with merry black eyes and a shy deep voice. He was on 
the last lap of work for a Ph.D. at McGill University, and 
already had had considerable field experience in both west- 
ern and Arctic Canada, Dr. Hendersen said. 

Later I went in to unpack my things in the small cabin 
on the starboard side of the cabin deck which I was to 
share with the one other female aboard. Typically freight- 
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erlike, the Rupertsland consisted largely of one main cargo 
deck; only one third of her at the stern was built up into 
three small cabin decks main, cabin, and bridge deck. 
She had four passenger cabins, the remaining three of 
which were to be occupied by the men passengers. 

A small sandy-haired lady with a whole armful of little 
green plants presently joined me. This of course must be 
my cabin mate, a Mrs. Lammas. The Transport Manager 
had written that she and her husband, an H B C Post 
Manager, were on their way to a northern post assignment 
at Fort Chimo on Ungava Bay. 

Mrs. Lammas greeted me with that quiet composure, 
and pleasant, completely incurious friendliness which 
seems rather typical of Canadians. She had bright hazel 
eyes, and a humorous, very alive sort of face with rather 
homely prominent features. "Growing green things seems 
a necessary part of those winters up there," she observed 
as I helped her unload. She placed the little pots on brack- 
ets around our porthole, which was above the washbasin, 
and apologized contritely for using so much space. I said 
I didn't mind a bit stowing combs and toothbrushes and 
things elsewhere for the sake of having such cheery live 
things about. 

We divided our clothes around on a few hooks and 
in the tiny clothes locker. The cabin, though barely large 
enough for two people to stand up in, seemed to be very 
comfortable and have everything needed for all sorts of 
climate a fan and air vent for warm weather and a steam 
radiator for Arctic cold. The bunks looked clean and in- 
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viting. We both examined everything minutely and dis- 
covered a big tight roll of dust away back undei the radia- 
tor. "Hum! looks exactly like the one that was there last 
year when we came out! Wonder if it'll be moved this 
time?" remarked Mrs. Lammas. 

Since there wasn't room for two of us to be about 
simultaneously, and the one cushioned little seat was 
covered with our bags, while she unpacked I retired to the 
upper berth, which I already had appropriated, trusting 
that she was not another unusual female who sometimes 
really preferred an upper bunk. Happily, she was "Awfully 
grateful if you really don't mind," she said, and went on 
then to speak of her recent trip outside. 

"We had a whole year holidaying, visiting friends and 
Andy's people in England," she told me. "We saw a lot 
of London and Paris and such things. It was wonderful 
really, but both of us are so tired! We saw so much I 
wonder if I'll remember any of it! We're more than happy 
to be going up to Chimo and back North again; it's a 
world whose way of life fits better with ours. . . . Yes, 
seeing new people and places and ideas was good! The 
Company's custom of sending employees at remote places 
outside about every three years or so undoubtedly is a 
sound one. But there's no set rule about it, you know; it's 
usually worked out according to circumstances and needs 
of individuals. But it does keep one's perspective to look 
at things with fresh eyes. . . . We spent several months, 
too, in a nice apartment in Montreal. The Company al- 
ways rents some and keeps such places available for their 
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people at reasonable rates in Canadian cities." 

It was just possible that at Fort Chimo my good friend 
Professor Hazel Ellis, head of the Biology Department of 
Keuka College, New York, might join the Rupertsland. 
She had been unable to get accommodation on the ship 
at Montreal, but over a series of excited last-minute long- 
distance calls, had told me if only she could manage to 
reach Chimo in time, she'd been informed by the H B C 
that she could take over cabin space vacated there by 
Mrs. Lammas. The only possible means of reaching Chimo 
that unknown, far-off place with its strange name 
might be to persuade the plane of a new iron-mining outfit 
in northern Ungava to include her with its cargo on a trip 
north from southern Quebec. All this sounded highly 
problematical, but I couldn't help hoping that by some 
unprecedented lucky chance she just might make it. For 
she was another lover of the Northlands, as anxious as I 
to see the Eastern Arctic. Particularly she wanted to ac- 
quire pictures and material from that area to add to a scries 
of natural history lectures. By a happy coincidence we had 
worked one summer in the same western Hudson Bay re- 
gion and had come to know each other quite well. 



The little Rupertsland slipped away from her berth 
at the Montreal dock with no fanfare at all; as quietly 
and casually and unpretentiously as if she were starting on 
a daily excursion instead of a voyage thousands of miles 
through heavy ice fields and comparatively little known 
seas; in exactly the same spirit apparently as the two mam- 
malogists and Mrs. Lammas, my ship acquaintances thus 
far, with whom I was leaning over the railing, appeared to 
be starting their journeying to very far places. A half-dozen 
people waved from the dock. Evidently like myself few 
passengers aboard had families or friends in Montreal. 
With the exception of the black-haired young steward, 
with rather classic, handsome features, who had shown us 
our cabin, I'd seen the rest of the ship's crew only at a 
distance. 

As our small ship threaded her way out through the 
harbor and various canal locks leading into the St. Law- 
rence River, we were summoned to lunch. This first meal 
aboard was particularly interesting. For the little group of 
passengers and ship's officers who would have to share so 
intimately every event, good or bad, in long days to come, 
would all meet now, look critically at, and speculate on, 
each other. 

I found myself seated at the Captain's table. Captain 
Lloyd, busy with navigating the Rupertsland, did not ap- 
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pear; but opposite me was a thin, tall, elderly man in 
tweed jacket and gray flannels, whose remarkably bright 
small gray eyes, keen expression, weather-beaten face, and 
whole general air gave an impression of force and of an 
intellect that might have observed many people and many 
things. So this was Mr. Reid, District Manager, I learned 
in an aside from Mrs. Lammas, for all H B C Eastern 
Arctic posts scattered over some half-million square miles. 
On our side of the table I was between Mr. and Mrs. Lam- 
mas, which pleased me, for I like the looks of Andy 
Lammas as much as his wife's. He was so stocky and 
dependable-looking, a little bald, with a funny, delightful 
grin and twinkling blue eyes, and he appeared to have a 
fund of spicy observations, which he bestowed in a dry 
way that tickled everyone. After listening with half an 
ear to their conversation with Mr. Reid, with something 
of a thrill I suddenly grasped who these Lammases must 
be and realized that I had heard about them before from 
several Canadian friends. Actually they were quite well 
known in Canada, for they had been through various ad- 
ventures which in a civilized world would make sensational 
headlines, but which to them, probably, were a phase of 
Arctic life scarcely worth dwelling upon; the sort of things 
which their associates for generations had been part of 
and endured with poise and philosophy. Mr. Lammas had 
been manager of five other far northern posts; now he 
had about eight or ten years to go before retiring, if he 
wished to, on a comfortable allowance in late middle age. 
The other people at our table were far less exciting, 
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and astonished me, at least, considerably. For I hadn't 
expected to encounter (or probably hoped I wouldn't) 
anything quite so prosaic as two rather smooth, smartly 
dressed American city businessmen on a small freighter 
going to such remote and unknown places. But here were 
two gray-haired executives of a department store in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, who, at some length, were enlarging on 
their yen to "see the North." They informed us that they 
had business at Churchill in northern Manitoba (the ulti- 
mate destination of this particuler Rupertsland voyage 
she usually made four to six voyages during the open sum- 
mer and fall seasons), had "the right pull" in Winnipeg, 
and therefore had been given accommodation in the lim- 
ited passenger space of the small ship. Mr. Neilson and 
Mr. Clinton, introduced by Mr. Reid, inquired about the 
rest of us, cried aloud when they heard I was an American, 
and greeted me like a long-lost friend. They appeared to 
be exceedingly goodhearted and adaptable, full to the brim 
of cheerful small talk and desires for Big Adventure. 

These two, with myself and Mr. Reid, we discovered, 
were supposed to make the entire trip with the Ruperts- 
land all the way to Churchill, and from there we would 
travel by train back south to the populated world again. 
Other passengers, largely H B C people, might join the 
ship briefly from time to time in order to get from one 
Northern post to another. 

"I don't know what the betting is on being wrecked 
in those ice fields up there," Mr. Neilson said, his prom- 
inent brown eyes sparkling behind thick lenses as he 
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animatedly engaged Mrs. Lammas and me in conversa- 
tion, "but the way I feel right now, being wrecked on 
some island or a bit of land up there and getting out of 
this troubled world would be something I wouldn't mind! 
Really fun! Charlie and I were stuck in the North woods 
once for three days. Wonderful adventure, you know! Do 
everyone good to have something like that!" 

"That must have been an experience!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Lammas sympathetically. Thinking of what her experi- 
ences must have embraced, this made me smile a bit and 
wonder what might happen if Mr Neilson and Mr. Clin- 
ton should strike tough adventure in the real Arctic. . . . 

Mr. Clinton, whose sleek hair, pouched, rather cold 
green eyes, heavily veined red cheeks, and more-than-well- 
filled-out six feet contrasted rather comically with the 
bushy head, sparkling eyes, somewhat sallow face, and 
small stature of Mr. Neilson, now said, "Ed tell you all 
we've got twenty pounds of reading matter with us? Guess 
we can supply all you folks with anything you want under 
the sun from Ed's philosophy assortment to my adventure 
yarns " (Had they noticed yet that well-filled bookcase 
in the ship's little lounge? one wondered. ) 

The two Canadian Wildlife men, Dr. Hendersen and 
young Jim Merrill, with the rest of the Rupertsland's of- 
ficers, were at the one other table in the very small, twelve- 
place dining saloon And beside them was Billy Mac- 
Pherson, a young H B C Apprentice Fur Trader fresh 
from Scotland, headed now for a post in southern Baffin 
Island and unknown rugged years in the Arctic. It was 
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from Scotland particularly, Mr. Reid told us, that he was 
apt to get some of his best recruits for the Arctic posts. 
Maybe he was "prejudiced" (Mr. Reid obviously was very 
Scottish himself), but there seemed something about the 
temperament and upbringing of the Scots that fitted them 
well for the particular kind of hardships of the North. 

Billy was so small in stature he barely seemed the 
seventeen years Mr. Reid said he actually was. He looked 
most refreshingly unspoiled and naive, yet with a certain 
amount, one felt, of undeveloped shrewdness and rugged- 
ness, accustomed for a long time, probably because of post- 
war rationing, to not having had enough to eat. He had 
an accent so pronounced he was scarcely comprehensible 
to anyone. "Shure, I con understand Eskimo a lot better 
than I con ye/' we heard one of the engineers, also a 
very doughty Scotsman, telling him. But the mere sight 
of Billy's orange head, his countenance flaming from re- 
cent wind and sun on the Atlantic, his emerald-plaid shirt, 
freckled nose, and continual, irrepressible, bashful chuck- 
les, would have cheered the saddest mortal. As an H B 
Company apprentice with an opportunity to work up to 
the unusually responsible and self-sufficient position of an 
eventual post manager, Billy presently was to be thrown 
into the strange and isolated world of a tiny Arctic settle- 
ment. 

And I, possibly because I'd written things about 
Canada which I especially love, but probably chiefly be- 
cause when I'd applied at an early date there happened 
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to be a space available for one other passenger, also was 
included. 

These nine passengers, with the fourteen members 
of the crew, were the people aboard the Rupertsland at 
the start of her first Arctic voyage of the season. The 
transportation of all H B C staff members was absorbed 
as part of operating expenses of the Fur Trade Depart- 
ment. Other passengers were charged $10 a day, and this 
seemed very reasonable considering the distances and un- 
usual places to which we were to be transported, as well 
as all the meals and accommodations offered. 

I retired from the unusually good and hearty luncheon 
beginning to feel more and more confident that I might 
be in luck, at any rate as far as my fellow passengers were 
concerned. Possibly it was too good to be true, but all of 
these people looked really nice. 

It's an interesting commentary that the mere adjec- 
tives "nice," "decent/' "wholesome," so often in our minds 
appear to be synonymous with "boring," "dull," "unde- 
sirable." Is this because simplicities and real essentials of 
life have been lost in the complications of modern civiliza- 
tion? In any case, it is well to remember that the very 
qualities of mceness and decency usually are basic to most 
stable, satisfactory people or situations. And to those who 
may be obliged to share intimately some tough or ugly 
adventure, they are especially reassuring and valuable quali- 
ties as well. 

Moreover Mr. Reid, the Lammases, and those two 
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mammalogists looked a good bit more than just "nice." 
These people had quality. Their past histories, which must 
be rather remarkable, I thought, were written in their 
definite facial lines and expressions and composed man- 
ner. With these five at least, I was sure you might take 
with equanimity whatever such an unusual voyage as this 
could bring. 

Very tired, pleasantly relaxed (and anyhow we now 
were under way and there was nothing more I could do 
about it), I climbed to my upper bunk, pulled its cur- 
tains, and slept so soundly through the afternoon, I scarcely 
knew when the Rupertsland tied up for hours at the big, 
noisy refueling station on the St. Lawrence Here she took 
on eighty tons of bunker fuel oil, which would give her 
an ample safety margin for the 4,ooo-mile voyage, we were 
told. When necessary her tanks could carry up to 160 
tons of fuel, on which she could steam approximately 
15,000 miles. 



For a thousand miles from Montreal, that big rail- 
road and shipping center for eastern and central Canada, 
through the southern part of the great Province of Quebec, 
all down the St. Lawrence (thinking of the huge river's 
strong northeastward swing you felt it should be "up"), 
we had four, uninterrupted, lovely dreamlike days. Days 
so warm and still you couldn't picture wild or ice-filled 
seas ahead. Here were only light-blue waters smooth as 
silk, hot sun, cloudless skies, and breezes from the river- 
banks all scented by northern fields and forests. With un- 
varying steadiness and leisure (at about her usual nine or 
ten knots we were told), the Rupertsland passed close by 
an unending procession of grass-grown or thick-wooded 
shores and islands, isolated farms and small towns. All of 
them lay deep in peace and greenness, bathed in the most 
radiant summer. And early one morning our little ship, 
smaller than the few ferryboats lying about, passed quietly 
and slowly, as though she only floated on the river cur- 
rent, just beneath the famous walls and battlements and 
Hotel Frontenac of the city of Quebec. If any city can 
be truly beautiful Quebec was, spread out in the fresh 
misty morning all across the high blue hills. 

After this came fewer and fewer signs of civilization 
as we continued along that great water highway to the 
sea. The soothing swish of smooth waters, the slowness, 
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the soft, almost indistinguishable throb of the ship's en- 
gines throughout all those first days and nights were fairly 
hypnotizing. It was infinitely restful, I think, to all of us, 
who, stepping out of a furiously active modern world, had 
become the nine passengers aboard. 

But it was only a prelude. Delightful, fascinating 
though it was, it was an interval somehow, a marking of 
time, a little rest, an unimportant sort of introduction 
for the real thing which was to come. It was hard to get 
around to putting down any detailed notes or descriptions. 
So many people had voyaged on the St. Lawrence, knew 
it well, and had written about it. It was only the barest 
southern fringe of the region we were headed for a corner 
of the world few people seemed to know anything about. 
All kinds of new books and information have been written 
now on the far Arctic, but there seems to be very little, if 
any, modern literature at all on Ungava, Hudson Strait, 
or southern Baffin Island. 

The M.V. Rupertsland was powered with two 3OO-h.p. 
diesel engines. Her draught was ten feet, her length 190 
feet, and her total dead weight 740 tons, counting her own 
weight plus some 450 tons of cargo. Her name was de- 
rived from Rupert's Land, originally that portion of the 
North American continent comprising areas drained by 
rivers which flowed into Hudson Bay. The territory of 
Rupert's Land in 1670 had been granted to the "Governor 
and Company of Adventurers of England Trading into 
Hudson's Bay" by King Charles II, whose brother Prince 
Rupert was first governor of that hardy, picturesque group 
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of early explorers, later to become known as the Hudson's 
Bay Company. The present-day Canadian Geographical 
Board, final authority on spelling and designation of place 
names, decreed that Hudson's Bay of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries that big "inland sea" of northern 
Canada named for its discoverer Henry Hudson should 
omit the 9 s and be called Hudson Bay. But the Hudson's 
Bay Company always has retained the original spelling, a 
distinction which frequently confuses outsiders. 

A small slow boat has life and habits reduced largely 
to essentials and is free of organized entertainment. For 
a time, at least, to be unable to hurry anywhere, to have 
absolutely nothing to do except to sleep and eat, read and 
talk, observe and contemplate, nowadays is surely among 
the unparalleled blessings. And, since all my own vacations 
recently had been in the physically strenuous category 
horseback trips through high mountains, hiking and canoe- 
ing expeditions I now was looking forward especially to 
the ease and simplicity of life aboard a small ship. 

"How about some bridge? Who plays bridge?" Mr. 
Clinton inquired the second morning out, when some of 
us were gathered in the lounge after breakfast. 

"I'm sorry! Jim and I are definitely not bridge players. 
Never have cared for it at all!" Dr. Hendersen said quickly. 

"Oh, neither do I! I never have time for it," I added 
hastily. (Golly! How lucky for me there was someone 
else like this! I'd been hoping those two at least, might be 
that kind.) 

"Alas, I fear I must spend most of my time, except 
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for a bit of reading now and then, on business reports 
and such horrible dull things/' explained Mr. Reid ur- 
banely. 

Margaret Lammas said, "I've been looking forward 
to this voyage especially just to be able to read and catch 
up on correspondence; and also get a lot of rest. . . ." 

The two from Madison wondered loudly what on 
earth one would do with all the time on board. But they 
said no more on the subject. Evidently neither Andy 
Lammas nor the ship's officers were ardent bridge players 
either, and no one took to playing. 

On such a ship as the Rupertsland, moreover, one 
had the opportunity so rare in an overstimulatmg, over- 
complicated machine world to become ever more deeply 
impressed by one's real environment, the earth and sea 
and sky, upon whose favorable conditions all men, though 
they continually forget it, must depend utterly for exist- 
ence. (It seems a singular lack in the majority of intel- 
ligent human beings to be so completely preoccupied with 
activities of their fellows, they are unable to comprehend 
that when things are not well with their earth, they can- 
not be well for man either.) 

Everyone on the Rupertsland, even Mr. Clinton and 
Mr. Neilson who admitted that they knew rather little 
about their natural world, had tune now to view with en- 
thusiasm every sign of animal life which came our way. 
Each bird or fish, whale or dolphin, was loudly hailed. The 
greatest excitement on the St. Lawrence one day near 
Murray Bay, still 800 miles in from the sea, was caused 
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by some half-dozen Arctic white whales, or belugas, mem- 
bers of the Delphimdae, or dolphin, family. Their grace- 
ful eight or ten-foot-long white or light-gray bodies showed 
briefly as they dove and raced and arched in a regular 
water ballet for miles beside us. These fascinating, much- 
used and prized mammal inhabitants of icy Northern seas, 
observed sometimes as far south as the St. Lawrence or 
North Atlantic coast of the United States, must have 
migrated down all the way from Arctic waters. 

Dr. Hendersen's fancy, as we all leaned on the railings 
watching them, pleased everyone. "They've come down to 
escort us!" he said. "They bring messages from the Arctic!" 

Various Northern water birds were near our ship con- 
tinually, for islands and shores around the St. Lawrence 
are famous sea bird nesting grounds. There were small 
flocks of black terns, as pretty and graceful in their black 
and silvery colors as the more common white terns; big 
black-backed and herring gulls, and those lovely little 
white gulls with black-tipped wings, the kittiwakes. Oc- 
casional cormorants appeared, as well as several great white 
gannets diving like arrows into the water; and once there 
were two auks, looking rather like small ducks with their 
short thick necks and heavy, compressed bills. Several 
times three black Wilson's petrels, like large swallows, 
flew low and swiftly close beside us, dangling their feet 
as though skipping over the water, reminiscent of their 
name's derivation and the story of St. Peter's walking on 
the waves. Petrels are small members of the Procellariidae, 
a family of dark, gull-like sea birds, identified by their tube- 
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like external nostrils and the distinctive way they flap, 
sail, and bank low along the surface. Just for their "sum- 
mer vacation" they may travel 7,000 miles over trackless 
oceans all the way from the Antarctic, where they breed, 
as far as Labrador in the Northern Hemisphere. 

Once, far out of sight from any shore in the 2OO-mile- 
wide Gulf of St. Lawrence, there came, surprisingly, two 
land birds, one of which I identified tentatively as a young 
pine siskin. It stayed with the Rupertsland for hours, perch- 
ing on cables and food boxes. The other was a brickish- 
red white-winged crossbill, which appeared fleetingly at 
our stern and vanished again. We all watched the two 
and exclaimed over them, and wondered if these small 
birds would be our last contact with land and a temperate 
world before we headed straight north in the Atlantic. 

And we had one encounter along the St. Lawrence 
which might have given the Rupertsland herself pause for 
thought, and which considerably impressed her passengers. 
This was with the comparatively new, very spiffy Canadian 
government's C. D. Howe, far larger, incidentally, than 
the Rupertsland; the only other ship, except for the ice 
breaker N. B. McLean, which plied the particular far-off 
seas for which the Rupertsland now was heading. The 
Howe had been punctured by ice just a few days before 
off northern Labrador at the start of her Arctic voyage, 
we were informed by radio. Although not seriously in- 
jured, she now was forced to head carefully back to Que- 
bec or Montreal for repairs. Looking large and impres- 
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sive, she passed us half a mile off with a debonair series 
of salutes. 

These were answered by the little Rupertsland with 
exactly one, calm, sturdy blast, which rather tickled us. 
It said, "The H B C and her ships traveled the North 
and knew it well, long, long before you new-fangled people 
and your ships came into it!" 

And the Howe's scouting helicopter, which she car- 
ried on her forward deck, hopped into the air, came over 
to us and circled dramatically. Here was the C. D. Howe, 
said to be far better equipped for ice than we were, al- 
ready damaged and forced to return all the way to a home 
port after she was well started on her summer's voyage. 

The Rupertsland, brought from England across the 
Atlantic by her present Captain Lloyd, had been built 
as a freighter to accompany the H B Company's famed 
old ship Nascopie. The Nascopie was built especially for 
ice navigation and it had not been considered necessary 
to construct the Rupertsland for this as well, although 
she was sturdily made and had extra reinforcing steel plates 
round her bow. However, a few years previously, in 1947, 
at the time the Rupertsland was being built, the Nascopie 
had been wrecked on an uncharted reef off Cape Dorset, 
southwest BafEnland; the Rupertsland had been obliged 
then to take over and had become chief cargo ship of the 
H B Company for the southern part of the Eastern Arctic. 
The C. D. Howe, in addition to regular government jobs 
(one of the most important of which was public health 
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service for Arctic settlements), by special arrangement 
had taken over the H B Company's transportation for the 
far northern Arctic. 

The Nascopie, operating for thirty-six years, had been 
a truly celebrated and grand little ship, mam source of 
transportation for all the North American Eastern Arctic. 
At one time she had done considerable amounts of ice 
breaking off the Russian coast, as well as in the Bering Sea. 
On an occasion during World War I, enroute from Arch- 
angel to Newfoundland, the Nascopie successfully shot at 
and sank a German submarine, which was attacking her 
in an ice field near the Shetland Islands. Some while after 
the retirement of her famous old Captain Smellie, her 
remarkable storybook career had ended. 

In Nascopie, The Story of a Ship, in the September, 
1947 Beaver magazine, C. P. Wilson wrote that in a year 
or two after she was wrecked the Nascopie, anyway, was 
destined to be retired, and who knew "to what inglorious 
end she might have come perhaps a dingy tramp . . . 
or a coal hulk anchored in some smoky port. How much 
better that the old ship should die in the clean, spacious 
Northland where she belonged, and where her annual 
visits, faithful as the seasons, brought joy and a touch of 
home to many a dweller in the barren Arctic/' 

After that meeting with the C. D. Howe, as we neared 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, we followed with our glasses a 
distant outline to the south of the high Gasp Peninsula; 
and later passed north of the zoo-mile-long densely for- 
ested Anticosti Island. Then, southeast again, began low 
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lines of mountainous pale-blue hills flecked with white 
snow patches. This was Newfoundland, home of a number 
of the Rupertslanfs crew. "God's country over there!" 
they told us, wistfully, as they leaned on the railing be- 
side us. And when the Rupertsland began to veer gradu- 
ally northeastward with the river, close on our north the 
Province of Quebec growing more darkly blue and snow- 
flecked still, changed as we neared the Strait of Belle Isle, 
into Labrador. All of them looked cold and clean and 
tranquil after the Atlantic states in the blazing heat of 
that early July. 

The third afternoon out from Montreal, six unex- 
pected blasts from the smokestack (the first real noise 
we'd ever heard from the Rupertsland) summoned us for 
a lifeboat drill Tied up in bright-orange-and-black life pre- 
servers, the little group of passengers and crew collected 
at the stern near the two small lifeboats, exchanging quips 
in the mellow sunshine just before teatime. The crew, in 
a variety of costumes from officers' uniforms to overalls 
and the chef's white cap and apron, were silhouetted pic- 
turesquely against an azure sky on the little top deck by 
the two lifeboats just above us. (There was never any un- 
necessary formality of dress on this ship. Even the officers 
continually supplemented navy-blue uniforms with prac- 
tical comforts like sweaters or heavy jackets when needed.) 
The Captain, the big young Bosun, the two fair-haired 
cabin boys, the cook, Mr. Clinton, and Jim Merrill, all 
six feet or over, were noticeably tall. The rest of the men 
were around medium height; Mr. Neilson, closer to Mrs. 
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Lammas's and my five feet four inches, was the only 
really small man; and Billy looked the typical young school- 
boy which he was. 

The crew worked very merrily as they lowered the 
lifeboats just a trifle, then hauled them right up again. 
How relaxed and comfortable everything was aboard this 
little ship! Yet how well run she appeared to be. You never 
were aware of noise, of shouted orders, or confusion, yet 
the crew seemed always to be contentedly occupied; some 
taking their trick at the wheel up there on the bridge, 
others manning engines, preparing meals, cleaning, paint- 
ing, and overhauling two huge iron scows carried on the 
forward main deck; or just doing odd jobs generally. 

It was all especially delightful and carefree, that after- 
noon's informal little boat drill, merely a pleasant diversion 
in the midst of one of those long, restful, uneventful early 
days. But one of the seamen, an old habitu6 of northern 
seas, with a benign smile remarked casually: "Lot of good 
these boats'd be in some of them ice fields up there; or a 
life belt either, for that matter, in ice water you can't 
last more'n ten minutes in " 

"We see ice tomorrow, I think," said George Fioratas, 
the Steward, flashing a smile in that handsome dark face 
of his, with the casual shrug we were beginning to learn 
heralded events of moment George had come over from 
Greece and begun with the H B C first on the Nascopie, 
then as Chief Steward to the Rupertsland. But his origin 
in balmy climes never seemed to affect his delight in, and 
pride for, all things of an icy Arctic world and the H B C 
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in particular. Broad-shouldered, of medium height, he 
invariably wore a white shirt and black tie with the dark- 
blue trousers of his uniform, but rarely a jacket or any- 
thing warm over the white shirt, even in cold night hours. 
And next afternoon, sure enough, just before the Strait 
of Belle Isle leading out into the Atlantic, a great white 
company of very big icebergs began to loom up just ahead 
in a band of foggy haze. (Carried down from far Arctic 
places on that strong "river" of the sea, the Labrador 
Current, even at its outer fringes stronger sometimes than 
the outflowing St. Lawrence, icebergs may be swept di- 
rectly into the river, trapped and held there by inflowing 
tides and currents.) Our air, which every day so far had 
been steadily and deliciously warm, suddenly and start- 
lingly was icy cold. All of us, strolling coatless round and 
round the tiny deck for the usual evening exercise, chuckled 
as one after another bolted inside and then blossomed 
forth again in a great display of winter parkas, new and 
citified, old and weather-worn, or just genuine picturesque 
Eskimo. Tall young Jim Merrill, in his white blanket-lined 
Eskimo parka with its white-fox-trimmed hood, which 
he had acquired in Baffin Island, looked especially right 
for a world of icebergs. Dr. Hendersen, always so well 
groomed, now almost obliterated in a huge disreputable 
khaki Army one which reached to his knees, shivered and 
exclaimed, "I shall have to get out my longies!" Mr. Reid 
wore a neat unpretentious parka of windproof cloth with 
a Hudson's Bay blanket lining. Those old inhabitants of 
especially far Arctic places, the Lammases, had theirs 
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stowed in the baggage hold, where they were inaccessible, 
for they "hadn't thought of needing them on this warm 
trip!" And I was awfully pleased with my silvery seal parka, 
light and warm, which I'd acquired recently via the H B C 
straight from the Eskimos. 

On our small ship, very tiny beside most of them, we 
suddenly had entered a cold dark world inhabited in every 
direction by glistening white, towering, ghostlike giants. 
The air had acquired a clean, rank tang, a slightly iodine- 
like smell, as if the icebergs had an odor of their own. 
Moving slowly at our usual nine or ten knots, we could 
see very distinctly the several dozen or more of them all 
about us, a mile or half a mile away. You never can imag- 
ine, unless you know icebergs, how startling they were. 
Their sparkling whiteness, bigness, utter quietness were 
unreal, unbelievable somehow rather sinister. "Giants" 
was the only word for them, for several looked large enough 
to be classed as real islands. But it was the astonishing 
diversity of their fanciful, grotesque, or surprisingly grace- 
ful shapes which seemed to endow each one of them with 
a kind of personality and individual character. They 
seemed to be moving over the water purposefully, gradu- 
ally, relentlessly, like living things. 

That evening I excitedly covered three entire pages 
of my notebook trying to get some kind of satisfying de- 
scription, or feeling, for those first icebergs. They took 
such a hold on your mind; for they were so fabulously 
beautiful, so clean-cut and pure and untouched; so in- 
credibly huge and powerful; so weirdly, rather formidably 
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alive. There was such a disturbing, menacing silence 
around them; or a fanciful, fairy-tale quality where, in 
bands of haze or fog, some, barely visible at all, rose like 
far distant snow mountains into the sky. As the Ruperts- 
land passed the nearer ones, they looked for all the world 
like some stately, man-made floats in a slow parade. (But 
even those closest to us were still at least half a mile or 
more distant; for unless a ship is an ice breaker and espe- 
cially equipped for ice, it must give wide berth to some- 
thing that has much of its bulk concealed, and also power- 
ful currents and waves around it.) You could pick out 
any shape there all fashioned in that shining ice: a spired 
cathedral; a mountain peak; a lop-sided tent; a gigantic 
white-iced layer cake; a two-masted phantom ship; an old- 
fashioned high-backed sleigh, toppled over; a two-headed 
human figure . . . Contrasting with the white purity of 
their walls and towering pinnacles, great slashes and lines 
in them were deeply colored: turquoise and aquamarine 
near water line, violet where shadows caught them, silver 
where rays of slanted light picked out a sharp-cut point 
or pattern. 

Three bedraggled, mud-smeared giants lacking the 
dazzling whiteness of those out near us in clean water were 
grounded over on the Quebec shore and listed heavily 
there exactly like the hulks of wrecked ships. 

The amateur, unacquainted with the really big ones, 
sometimes calls any largish piece of ice an "iceberg," but 
the true berg is something different indeed. One of those 
first icebergs we saw a mile away was passed that afternoon 
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by an incoming transatlantic steamer. The iceberg was 
far bigger than the steamer, which sailed between us and 
the berg, though the steamer herself was a good 8,000 tons, 
we were told. Our Captain said that a berg passed the week 
before, on the Rupertsland's first summer trip up along 
the Labrador coast, he had reckoned to be a mile in length. 
And yet the incredible fact, which one never entirely 
grasps, is that seven-eighths or nine-tenths of the berg is 
not even visible at all, for most of it extends far down 
below surface. 

"Those with high mountainlike pinnacles are par- 
ticularly dangerous, you know," Mr. Reid told us. "As 
they move south and melt and lose weight, some have their 
equilibrium upset and unexpectedly turn part way or com- 
pletely over! That's a terrible sight and sound, I can tell 
you! It's decidedly dangerous, too, for any ship, of what- 



ever size." 



Where, and how, we wondered, had all these stern, 
silent, gigantic figures, advance warning guards of an ice 
world ahead, been born? Perhaps they had broken off 
from distant Arctic glaciers on Ellesmere, Greenland, or 
Baffinland where we now were heading a thousand miles 
north, and begun their southward journeying on great 
flowing ocean rivers like the Labrador Current? Perhaps 
they had been portions of the Polar Sea's huge "Ice Is- 
lands" being studied by modern glaciologists? For these 
bergs had been made of that solid blue ice from the great 
depths of rock-hard, compressed snow of which glaciers 
are formed, and not of the softer, frozen-water ice, filled 
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with air pockets, which made the huge flat fields of pack 
ice that the Rupertsland soon must negotiate. 

Actually ice is composed of minerals, compressed to 
Tocklike form. It is a crystalline solid, classed by geologists 
as rock, but differing, of course, from other kinds of rock 
because of its low melting point. 

The radar screen on the Rupertsland bridge, which 
the Lammases and I had watched with great interest, 
showed the icebergs or any other solid objects (depending 
on various factors and atmospheric conditions) for sev- 
eral miles ahead. But it would be of less use in the low- 
lying pack ice. We were told that radar from its elevated 
position on the bridge deck would not show advanta- 
geously flat ice fields, although under special favorable 
conditions these could be picked up on the screen at 
times. Radar screens are calibrated in mileage, but so many 
technical and variable factors are involved, it is not a 
simple matter, apparently, of merely stating whether one 
can see a certain maximum or minimum of miles ahead. 

Later on in the early evening, we passed a long iceberg, 
the most perfect, lovely, fairy-tale one of them all. It 
painted a picture on my mind, thrilling and vivid in every 
detail still. As we approached, evening light turned the 
white sides luminous, as if they were phosphorescent or 
lit up from inside. The angle toward us at first was a 
sharp, very white mountain peak several hundred feet 
high, far taller than our ship. But as the Rupertsland 
swung on her course and the berg must have swung, too, 
in those great shifting currents a wholly different angle 
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grew distinct and clear. This, stretching up into a dazzling 
white interior, narrowed precipitately in a mountain can- 
yon between loo-foot high cliffs. The canyon was filled 
with deep indigo shadow, the upper parts of its steep ice 
walls brushed rose and gold by the evening light. It was 
a canyon whose perfection called out to you and enticed 
you to come to it, to explore it, to wander up it. At its 
opening lay a Sat white meadow all covered with still white 
figures as clean-cut as if sculptured by an artist: white 
anthills, polar bears, sheep, cows. One side of the meadow, 
sliced off sharply into the green-black evening sea water, 
was caught in a beam of light that turned it that exquisite 
deep aquamarine, which seems to be most vivid of all in 
pure ice. 

You ached to get on to that land of fairy tale; you 
wanted desperately to keep away from it. It fascinated and 
repelled; it was a thing of beauty and a trap of danger. For 
all of it was made of that mysterious, changeful substance 
ice. Although for ages of time under extreme polar con- 
ditions ice may remain relatively unchanged and perma- 
nent, in warmer climates it can in a moment, or an hour, 
depending on varying temperature and other external con- 
ditions, dissolve, or change completely its form and shape. 

"Terrible beauty" was a phrase which stuck in my 
mind from that moment. It was to occur to me very often 
on that voyage. 

There wasn't a sound in the world except the soft, 
steady swish of our ship through waters, calmed and flat- 
tened by the stillness of evening and that perfectly quiet, 
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enormous, white, floating edifice. Sea and sky and iceberg 
were tranquil and luminous; rose and orange evening lights 
as radiant as if it were the softest, most peaceful of warm 
summer nights. Instead, it was a night of winter cold with 
the breath of ice in it. The thermometer we climbed up 
to look at on the ship's bridge read 38 F. 

"For forty years now I've been taking pictures of 
these things," remarked a voice beside me. "Must have 
taken hundreds trying to get one that seems exactly right, 
gives lights and atmospheres! There's always a different 
angle or shape no two bergs ever the same like snow 
flakes I But they're always too far off somehow; the best 
side turns before you get the shot " 

This was Mr Reid, who must have watched more 
icebergs than all the passengers and crew of the Ruperts- 
land put together. He went on then to tell me, so casually 
I hardly comprehended what it meant till I thought about 
it later, that away back in 1910 as a very young man he 
had first come all the way across the Atlantic and into the 
then little known ice-choked Hudson's Bay on a small 
sailing ship. This little ship, barkentme-ngged, built en- 
tirely of wood, also had known much of ice worlds and 
sailed farther than Mr. Reid, for she was none other than 
Captain Scott's Discovery, which even then had been to 
the Antarctic and back to England again. In 1905 she had 
been purchased and taken over by the H B C for "trading 
into Hudson's Bay." 

"Yes," Andy Lammas said later when we were re- 
counting to Mr. Neilson this bit of Mr. Reid's history; 
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"that's typical of these old Northerners! They've done 
so many remarkable things and had such adventures they 
don't think it's worth mentioning even. . . ." 

Mr. Neilson was astounded, and I think somewhat 
incredulous, for, as he said, "You don't come across many 
down our way who've done the things these people seem 
to have!" 

Mr. Lammas gave us further glimpses of Mr. Reid, 
remarking that he had had years of hard apprenticeship 
with the H B C before he reached a top position. He 
had lived in many isolated places, doing every odd job, 
traveling thousands of miles by ship, canoe, snowshoe, dog 
team, working with Indians and Eskimos as a trader, in 
charge of whole communities and all this on his own 
responsibility in those days long before there were such 
things, through modern plane and radio, as communica- 
tion with, or any help from, the outside. 



"Well, and how are you enjoying the voyage thus 
far?" Andy Lammas asked me as he and Margaret and I 
next morning sat on deck in the lee of the stern cabins 
where we got some shelter from the wind, far colder than 
it had been, thanks to that great company of icebergs 
we had passed. 

I tried to tell him how happy I was on the ship, how 
impressed and thrilled I had been with the icebergs. I said, 
"Everything about this ship, so far, to me seems perfectly 
delightful! Almost too good to be true! Just about all 
the passengers and crew seem exceptionally nice. . . . It's 
a sort of sad commentary, though, isn't it, that if you say 
everything's 'nice' you're thought to be hopelessly naive or 
unrealistic? People say 'Describe things as they really 
were!' But tell me you've both traveled so much in this 
part of the world are this ship and bunch of passengers 
on her really unusual, or just fairly typical?" 

"Mostly people are pretty interesting on the Ruperts- 
land and 'nice' as well!" Margaret said, smiling. "Some 
of them are fascinating characters, too. They're used to 
being in unusual places and situations, you know, and 
often have had remarkable experiences. ... Of course, 
on some of the other ships we have struck a few abomina- 
tions and seen pretty raw things occasionally toughs or 
hard-drinking or something; but not too often, and not 
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on the Rupertsland. Of course, it's the Company's ship 
and mostly carries her own people. But such things are 
not supposed to be countenanced by the H B C anyway. 
It's the people who don't know all this, who are 'naive' 
actually! Even tourists who go on these small Northern 
ships aren't the kind who go in for that sort of thing; 
there isn't much in the way of luxuries or entertainment, 
as you can see." 

"It's when you live in a post that you really get to 
know any seamy sides of Northern life. You don't see it 
on this kind of trip, of course," said Andy. "But here again 
the really bad sort stick out like a sore thumb and don't 
last if they try to stay long in the North anyway, in my 
experience. People've got to be reasonably nice, or excep- 
tionally decent even, to get on in it in remote small set- 
tlements, that is." 

"It's one reason Eskimos of the less civilized parts are 
such wonderful people still," Margaret put in; and added 
thoughtfully, "too bad, isn't it, one has to use that word 
'still' so much nowadays?" 

"Anyway, I'd say this trip on the Rupertsland's fairly 
typical," Andy went on. "People are mostly congenial, 
like this bunch Though, what about those two from 
Madison? I wonder." 

"They're good souls, really, I think," said Margaret, 
"kindhearted, if boring!" 

"Rather misfits, though. They're not going to enjoy 
this trip especially. Too much used to more in the way of 
modern entertainment and comforts. Why on earth they 
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picked this way to get to Churchill when they could have 
got there by train in a few days I 

"One thing I can tell you," he concluded: "we may 
not have luxuries, but the Rupertsland's got the kind of 
comforts that count on this sort of trip Food's excep- 
tional, for one thing. The H B don't stint on things like 
that." 

"It's away better than any we've had on other North- 
ern ships; everyone speaks of it," Margaret said. 

There was always, I suppose, even before we'd left 
the comparative shelter of a river world and reached the 
vaster one of the sea, that thrill of anticipation, coupled 
with a faint shadow of apprehension, which, aboard ship, 
especially a very small one, you keep in the background 
of your thoughts, concerning your complete dependence 
on the little floating, man-made thing which is all that 
stands between life and safety and the tremendous un- 
knowns of great waters. 

But on the Rupertsland there was another factor, too, 
which is one very special reward of traveling on a small 
ship. This was that feeling of intimacy with, and aware- 
ness of, all her workings and individual character. From 
my tiny upper bunk, which, narrow and soft, fitted like a 
gently swaying hammock, I could watch through our port- 
hole the most marvelous sky- and sea- and icescapes. The 
ceiling was a scant two feet above. If I sat up suddenly in 
bed I nearly knocked myself out. But the most startling 
things at first were the noises. The chartroom and radar 
screen on top deck happened to be just over our cabin. 
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Heavy footsteps of officers passing back and forth in the 
dark night hours resounded over my head as if they were 
going to tread right on top of me. But I soon grew used 
to them, and came rather to enjoy that feeling it gave of 
an awareness of problems in navigating and all the opera- 
tions of a ship. 

I had chosen the upper berth, not from purely al- 
truistic reasons as my shipmates always so good-naturedly 
insisted, but really for greater privacy, and because of that 
wonderful view out the porthole which the lower berth 
lacked. I liked, too, the small amount of exercise, for 
which there were few chances aboard, of having to climb 
up and down several times a day especially in rough 
weather. 

"How on earth does she get up there all the time 
without a ladder?" Mr. Clinton asked Margaret Lammas. 

"Oh, she just swings up! She really likes to, you 
know!" Margaret told him. 

He and Mr. Neilson shared the four-berth cabin on 
the port side with the two mammalogists; the latter subse- 
quently were to recount mirthful tales of Mr. Neilson's 
struggles on rough days to reach the top berth. Mr. Clin- 
ton's bulk assigned him without question to a lower one. 

The gentle, never-ceasing day-and-night whirring of 
the ship's electric generator shut out all worrisome noises. 
You became completely unconscious of that soft, steady, 
soothing background to winds and waves, people's voices, 
engines stopping or starting. 

The f oreward two-thirds of the Rupertsland, freighter- 
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like, consisted of the one main deck leading up to the 
high fo'c'sle at the bow. Underneath the main deck were 
the holds, their capacity 450 tons. The holds seemed to 
have an enormous depth compared with the over-all length 
of the little ship; the variety of their cargo, including all 
kinds of food supplies, merchandise for Arctic stores, even 
matenals for a complete living house, were a constant 
source of amazement to the RupertslancTs uninitiated 
passengers. Midway on the main forward deck was a plat- 
form around the foremast containing four cargo booms, 
each with an SWL (Safe Working Load) of three tons, 
serviced by electrical winches and all the paraphernalia of 
mechanical attachments. On the little fo'c'sle up at the 
bow rested two huge anchors and chains with their neces- 
sary electrical windlass. 

It was on this small raised prow that Margaret 
Lammas and Jim Merrill and I all liked to stand. For 
there you could really feel the wind and luscious sea air, 
and look unimpeded into distances ahead. To our query 
as to whether it was all right to go up there, the Captain 
had said yes. "J ust be sure never to smoke," he added; a 
behest everyone was careful to heed after observing the 
strong gale invariably blowing straight back over that mass 
of full oil drums. 

Behind this raised fo'c'sle the main deck, piled high 
with its hundreds of 45 gallon gasoline drums, lumber, 
rowboats and canoes being transported to northern posts, 
formed sheltered and secluded nooks if you wanted soli- 
tude. Places in which to recline informally were welcome, 
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for there were no deck chairs. Small straight-backed ones 
from our cabins had to be carried out whenever we wanted 
to sit on deck. Deck chairs were one luxury the Ruperts- 
land lacked. Mr. Neilson and Mr. Clinton, from the 
modern land of emphasis on bodily comfort, wondered 
about this loudly and wrathfully. Margaret Lammas and I, 
more used to ways of conservatism and old habit, wondered 
about it in private, but weren't much concerned; anyway 
we liked the shelter and privacy of the oil barrels and 
lumber. Besides, as George said, soon we would be in icy 
seas and, "Who would want to sit on deck?" 

The after one-third of the ship was composed of the 
typical freighter's small cabin decks. Engine rooms were 
down below these. On the main, or first, deck were situated 
quarters for the crew, the galley or ship's kitchen, our little, 
two-tabled dining saloon, men's shower and bathroom, 
and the comfortable small lounge. Above, on the cabin 
or second deck forward, were spacious and attractive 
quarters for Captain and First Mate; amidships our four 
passenger cabins, two four-berth ones and two two-berth 
ones, the ladies' shower and bathroom. Aft, were three 
cabins for steward, chef, and cabin boys. All cabins, 
though not commodious, were, like ours, equipped with 
everything necessary through all kinds of weather: hot and 
cold water, fans, air vents, steam radiators. 

On top deck were the bridge, wheelhouse and chart- 
room, the two little lifeboats, smokestack, and ventilators. 

To me, the best thing of all, perhaps, about the 
Rupertsland was that sense of quiet, of freedom and in- 
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formality, the only exception being a respect for meal 
hours and considerate behavior. If you wanted meals at all 
you appeared strictly on time, at sound of the little bell, 
carried round and given a brief tinkle or two by Harry, 
one of those tall, thin cabin boys, for 7:30 breakfast pre- 
cisely, 11:30 lunch, 3:30 tea, 5 P.M. dinner, and 8 P.M. 
bedtime tea. System and punctuality were necessary in 
order to provide the unending relays of meals in that small 
dining space for two seatings of both passengers and of- 
ficers, as well as provision for the crew in their quarters. 
No one ever dressed for meals, though Margaret Lammas 
and I occasionally substituted wool skirts and waists for 
blue jeans and sweaters. A rare and blessed quiet seemed 
always to prevail. Once when I commented on this to 
George, he dismissed it all with a brief and disdainful 
shrug. "Those other ships! Those floating hotels! Those 
noisy, drinking affairs," said he, "are a stinking way of life! 
Nothing like that ever on this ship!" 

Quiet is one of the great gifts. Conditioned to con- 
tinual noise of one sort or another, modern man doesn't 
seem even to know that he wants quiet, or comprehend 
how vitally necessary and health-giving an attribute it is. 
Today in our part of the world only the wilderness fre- 
quenter, the nature lover, or an inhabitant of remote 
places, perhaps, who has learned to know real quietness, 
ever seems to seek it out deliberately. 

As a passenger on the Rupertsland, time day and night 
was your own. There were no such things as sports or social 
events. This was a work ship. Relays of crew and officers 
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always were needing sleep between their respective watches 
and duties which, on a moving boat, never cease day and 
BiehL Except for lifeboat regulations there were no printed 
signs, no instructions, no speeches whatever. Information, 
unless requested specifically, never was handed out. It was 
m such direct contrast to most modern group travel where 
detailed news seems to be supplied unceasingly, shouted 
over megaphones, or mimeographed on yard-long sheets. 
On the Rupertsland even important facts were imparted 
with brevity or not at all. 

You also came to realize that there was a strange 
phenomenon these days plenty of time, unfilled hours, 
even days and weeks ahead, to discover things. You could 
find out for yourself necessary facts without being a 
nuisance, while good sense was enough to dictate behavior. 
I think that all the freedom aboard the Rupertsland 
was not often abused. 

We had been informed implicitly by the Powers-that-Be, 
long before we ever set sail on her, that the Rupertsland 
was not a passenger ship and did not provide anything in 
the way of luxury accommodations; that her dates and 
schedules were unpredictable "subject to change without 
notice" depending on weather and ice conditions. She 
was used strictly for transportation of vitally needed sup- 
plies to isolated H B C posts, for accommodating the Com- 
pany's own personnel or government officials. If there hap- 
pened to be available space left over, other passengers 
could go along, priority being given to people like mis- 
sionaries and scientists who had a definite purpose for 
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going to the Arctic. Tourists, or "general public," were 
last on the list and comparatively rare. (I was slightly cha- 
grined on a few occasions to be classed, exactly as Mr. 
Neilson and Mr. Clinton were, in the class of just plain 
tourist!) Any personal desires or conveniences were com- 
pletely subordinate to that vitally important business of 
carrying, during the one, very brief, open-water season of 
each year, supplies and personnel to the far-off settlements 
whose life depended on them. 

It was Mr. Reid who, with the nicest blend of tact and 
firmness you ever saw, unobtrusively set the pace aboard: 
just the small but definite amount of formality and reg- 
ularity for comfort and order; just that right amount of 
informality and ease for independence and relaxation. 
Everyone apparently, from shy young Billy to the gray- 
haired, exuberant Mr. Neilson and Mr. Clinton, from 
cabin boy to Captain, looked upon him with respect, not 
to say a real affection. A word from Mr. Reid, a pat on the 
back, a tone of reproof was an important thing. If anyone 
was especially irritating (which, considering the amount we 
all saw of each other daily, probably was rare), Mr. Reid's 
sharp glance, gently sarcastic remark, a rather pointed tale 
or two, was just the shaking we all itched, doubtless at 
one time or another, to bestow on someone. 

In common, apparently, with top men you encounter 
not infrequently in the H B C, Mr. Reid illustrated es- 
pecially well that felicitous combination of culture and 
intellect interwoven with practical capabilities and a wis- 
dom attained from great adventure. He happened to be 
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an Edinburgh University graduate; other members of the 
H B C may be Oxford or Cambridge men, or hold degrees 
from Canadian universities. 

As for Margaret Lammas, the more I saw of her, the 
more I was beginning genuinely to love her. There was 
something especially satisfying and trustworthy about her 
bright hazel eyes and the whimsical twist of her mouth. 
You never grew tired of watching her alive face, never 
once thought of it as homely. Her outlook on life, generally 
so well-proportioned and serene, showed in her face. Her 
unusual, long, slightly graying sandy hair, worn in a knot 
at her neck, was right for her. I did wish she wouldn't wear 
pink lipstick with her reddish hair, but since lipstick needs 
to be varied so often according to lights or stages of tan, 
few of us seem to have the right shades always on hand. 
Although her life and experiences were the ones that had 
been wonderful and remarkable, Margaret invariably 
seemed to be more interested in those of others. She was 
a real "listener," never in a hurry for you to finish so that 
she could get in a word of her own. A talk with her, even 
if she did not always agree with you, left you with a sensa- 
tion of happiness and stimulation, not that vague irrita- 
tion or discomfort which discussions with some strong- 
minded, admirable people often produce. 

She surprised me after a few days by telling me she felt 
as though she knew me quite well through reading my 
books. She was interested in my past, but not in the least 
curious about anything I didn't happen to tell her; and she 
was very much accustomed to people with unusual ad- 
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ventures or activities. 

Each day we seemed to become better friends and 
find new, congenial things to discuss together. Especially 
we talked at night before we went to sleep as I hung over 
the edge of my berth looking down on her. 

She was particularly eager, of course, to learn about 
her new home in Chimo Andy definitely preferred the 
more remote Arctic posts, but since she hadn't been too 
well the past few years, had thought it right this time to 
accept a place "near" the civilized world with better com- 
munication to the outside. (To me it still sounded a bit 
whimsical to think of far-off Chimo in this category.) 

"Andy would never take a job, for however short a 
time, without me along," she remarked. The Lammases 
were like old acquaintances, but you knew there was a 
long friendship and deep affection between them Once 
a secretary for a firm in Ottawa, Margaret had first met 
Andy at a party. "After that I guess there was no one else 
for either of us, though I'd almost been engaged then to 
someone else," she told me. 

It was a real disappointment that they'd had no chil- 
dren. But, then, if they had, she never could have been 
with Andy on all occasions, nor could they have taken 
those posts in such wonderful far-off places. Mrs. Reid for 
instance. . . . She was a grand person! Crazy about the 
Arctic, but seldom had been able to go on Mr. Reid's 
marvelous trips because of their children. Not having chil- 
dren of her own had given Margaret time and energy to 
do things for others, especially all the darling little Es- 
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kimos. "Things so often seem to work out for the best, 
sort of balance up, you know; though sometimes it's hard 
to see it for a while!" 

Margaret and I discussed the effect of the modern 
civilized world, versus a remote Northern one, on married 
people we'd known. Many I knew in the world of towns 
and cities more and more now seemed to have tragic or 
uncongenial marriages, compared with ones she'd known 
in the Arctic. She said, "Of course you do see a few bad 
ones in nearly every biggish post. You might think such 
close association in lonely, far-off places would bring out 
all the rubs and misfits, but I believe that more often, 
actually, it has just an opposite effect. A wife and husband 
have lived through such big things together things that 
aren't softened or glossed over as they are in modern cities 
that they have a far greater mutual dependency and 
understanding of each other. ... I think the more com- 
plicated and less simple life becomes, the more emotions 
and close relationships like marriage may become abnormal 
or upset." 

She had heard that the schoolteacher at Chimo would 
be leaving in the fall. "So, unless someone else comes 
along, I'll have to take over, no doubt." 

"Do you have to teach whether you want to or not?" 

"Yes, I think so," Margaret said. "When there's no 
one else you wouldn't feel right not to. A majority of post 
wives do. I used to hate it! Never had done such a thing. 
But I've grown to like it. You teach just about everything 
from hygiene and morals to the three R's! You can do so 
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much for the native children especially, you know. And 
I can understand and speak a lot of Eskimo now, so it's 



easier/' 



People unacquainted with the Canadian North are 
apt to be quite uninformed about activities of the present- 
day Hudson's Bay Company. They think of the Company 
in romantic historic terms as the chief fur trading outfit 
of Canada in bygone days, associating it only with small 
trading posts scattered throughout northern lands and the 
remote Arctic. 

It is true that the H B C still caters to isolated Eskimo 
and Indian communities. In areas of vast forest, Arctic 
tundras or islands all across northern North America, ex- 
cept for the Territory of Alaska, there are scattered the 
still very much alive and influential H B C posts. These 
consist usually of a group of small buildings possessing, in 
addition to a store, sheds, and warehouses, living quarters 
for personnel. They form the chief nucleus around which 
much of the native life revolves, and supply all kinds of 
food and equipment in return for raw furs or native work 
of various sorts. And usually, to a remarkable extent, they 
accept responsibility also for the general well-being of the 
natives, looking out for their moral and physical health. 
In those small posts where there are no government nurses 
or Mounted Police, they deal with any sort of emergency. 
You are impressed quite often with the fact that H B 
people are the most practical of missionaries. 

The H B C also supply to many a northern visitor 
unfailing hospitality, information, equipment, and native 
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guides. To whatever outpost you go in a wilderness, you 
look for guidance and aid to the people who have been its 
oldest inhabitants. In Canada, among the white inhab- 
itants, these generally turn out to be H B C Post Managers 
and their families. The other white pioneers of the North 
(who have followed closely on the heels of the H B C), 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, government officials, 
members of the various missions mostly Anglican or 
Catholic also are apt to prove extremely efficient and 
helpful. 

But the H B C has grown up with Canada. In addition 
to its widespread, small outposts in remote localities, it now 
possesses some of the largest department stores (com- 
monly called "The Bay") in cities and towns throughout 
many settled parts of Canada. It also is following closely 
the modern northward industrialization areas, as for ex- 
ample at the famous aluminum development of far-off 
Kitimat in British Columbia, where a big up-to-date 
H B C store recently has been built to serve the needs of 
a modern community. 



The first morning out on the Atlantic we were headed 
northwest with the blue-gray mountainous coast of Lab- 
rador some 25 miles west visible through our glasses. There 
were no signs at all of life or human activities. Long in- 
dentations and arms wound like fiords back into the coast- 
line, rocky islands were heaped with ice, and a whole line 
of great icebergs close to shore was riding gradually and 
imperceptibly south on the Labrador Current. There was 
an all-pervasive atmosphere and strong feel of the vast 
North now, of airs untainted, of lands and waters un- 
touched still by the works of men. 

The sea that day was a delicious thing of smooth, blue- 
green, gently heaving swells. You wanted to stroll across 
it as you would across a green, waving meadow. I was 
taking a prebreakfast walk by myself on deck, my cheeks 
tingling with the sea air and sunshine. So this was what it 
felt like to be out in a great ocean on a really small ship. 
(I'd been across the Pacific and Atlantic on ocean liners, 
but any small boats I'd voyaged on before in wild places 
had closely hugged the shorelines.) This probably was a 
rarely placid sea day on the North Atlantic, but I had a 
sense now of comfort and of belonging on the Rupertsland. 
Already she'd traveled a thousand miles, and steadily, im- 
perturbably threaded her way through a formidable line 
of icebergs, fogs, and currents. That dangerous ice and wild 
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coastline over there were nothing to her. They were only 
the ordinary, familiar part of the life of every voyage. 

But if no human signs were present in this sea world 
off Labrador, other forms of life were there. For suddenly, 
flying round and round our ship in a funny, rapid little 
flight (what the bird books describe as "buzzy" ) , came two 
small birds that were astonishing. For they looked exactly 
like some gay, tropical parrots mistakenly transported from 
a hot jungle to an icy northern sea. They were puffins (my 
first puffins! ) , with strikingly black-and-white small chunky 
bodies; their disproportionately big triangular bills, striped 
gaily with yellow and blue and tipped with bright red, 
turned them into comical painted clowns. 

These puffins, small vivid members of the Alcidae, 
sea bird family of auks and murres, are oddly enough 
characteristic of cold northern climes. Actually they often 
are called "sea parrots," and are distinguished by their 
ludicrous individual appearance and character. Puffins nest 
usually in burrows, or in holes or rocks, on islands of the 
Arctic, along the Labrador coast, and as far south as Maine. 
They are primarily oceanic birds fitted with small stout 
wings and compact bodies which enable them to fly over, 
or dive through, vast waters, to float upon the surface of 
the sea, and to feed on small fish and other aquatic forms. 
In winter they seldom migrate far, for they are hardy and 
physically well adapted for enduring cold temperatures. 

And then, when the puffins took off, I began to notice 
more closely the half-dozen white or light-gray birds like 
small gulls, which were following steadily in the wake of 
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our ship. But their flight, reminiscent somehow of the quiet 
gliding of albatrosses, seemed a bit different from the 
gulls': their wings were held stiffly; they planed and glided 
expertly and steadily without a single sound. A black eye 
in the small white, slightly dovehke head, accentuated by 
a short black line running back from it, was especially 
noticeable; there were a chunkier body and a shorter, thicker 
bill than those of the sea gulls. Examined through glasses 
(never easy with a constantly moving bird from a moving 
ship), they turned out to be fulmars, members like the 
petrels, of the tubular-nostriled bird family, Procellariidae. 
I was excited over this. Here already were two bird spe- 
cies entirely new to me. The fulmar, moreover, was little 
known also by most of my American ornithological ac- 
quaintances. It is much more familiar in the Old World, 
but in the New World its nesting colonies are far-off in the 
North, in the inaccessible Arctic, off Baffin Island, or other 
more or less unexplored regions. I recalled all the odd little 
bits of interesting information I had heard or read about 
fulmars: how their population, formerly restricted to is- 
lands north of Britain and Iceland, had spread rapidly due 
probably to their following of, and feeding by, fishing and 
whaling boats; how during the mating season they gaped to 
display a peculiar bright purple of the mouth lining; how 
young fulmars, after hatching, react aggressively to every 
single moving thing that appears and for some weeks are 
unable to recognize even their own parents, who must 
approach the nest with special caution and a warning note; 
how these young birds emit a bad-smelling oil to scare off 
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enemies; and so on. 

From the Strait of Belle Isle all up the Labrador coast 
until we turned into Hudson Strait, fulmars of both the 
light and gray color phases were to be our most constant 
bird companions, skillfully gliding and banking, forever 
unceasingly, it seemed, in a haunting unbroken silence 
round and round the ship throughout all the daylight 
hours. When garbage was tossed on the waves these ful- 
mars, unlike the chattering gulls, fed always in perfect 
quiet. Like the Ancient Mariner's albatross, they were 
rather ghostly somehow, for they seldom uttered a sound 
of any kind. Such a strange, unbirdhke silence, that con- 
stant presence, the steady unblinking black eye seemed 
to haunt the Rupertsland. The fulmars, which are birds of 
the ocean instead of coast or shoreline species like the sea 
gulls, took the place of gulls, for with their coming we saw 
gulls no more until the Rupertsland nearcd Hudson Strait 
far to the north. 

The arrival that morning of puffins and fulmars con- 
firmed that we were indeed entering the world of northern 
high seas, inhabited by the pelagic or true sea birds. The 
existence of these pelagic species is closely correlated with 
plankton, that floating "sea pasture" of tiny plants and 
animals on which so much sea life sea birds and mam- 
mals as well as fish depend for their food. Plankton 
(derived from the Greek, meaning "wandering") is espe- 
cially abundant in cold waters, so that in regions of high 
latitudes, oddly enough, there is often a much heavier sea 
bird population than in warmer seas. 
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Sea birds seem especially wonderful members of the 
bird world. For in addition to possessing that miraculous 
power of flight, many of these particular species are 
equipped with remarkable natural adaptations which allow 
them to live safely far from land, out across the deep 
oceans. Some can drink and assimilate salt water. Their 
unusually strong wings, generally of the relatively long and 
narrow type, can be used for gliding and planing during 
lengthy periods intermittently for weeks or months 
either low, or high, above the waves. Their bodies, like those 
of all flying birds, are perfectly built flying machines, filled 
even through the bones with light air sacs, equipped with 
feather plumages and feather wings which are amazingly 
durable and flexible and warm. In addition, their bodies 
generally are encased in extra thick down feathers, pro- 
tected on the outside by heavy waterproof oily plumage, 
which enables them to retain heat in cold temperatures 
and gives buoyancy for floating safely on the surface. The 
feet of the best swimmers are webbed, and propel them 
readily through the water. Several species, shortly after 
birth, have their nostrils permanently closed, so that it is 
possible for them to keep far below the surface. The wings 
of others are especially constructed for swimming in water, 
as well as for flying in the air. (Those of the famous ant- 
arctic penguins have actually turned into swimming pad- 
dles, so that they are unable to fly at all.) The nesting 
periods of these sea birds are spent on shores and islands, 
but all the rest of their life is lived out over the trackless 
oceans far from land. 
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Besides these special physical characteristics which 
can be fully examined and actually described, these birds 
possess other truly miraculous powers; powers which man 
himself does not possess and is unable still fully to under- 
stand. Unequipped with chart, calendar, or the flying in- 
struments men must have, the sea birds (as well as land 
birds) can safely take astounding migratory journeys across 
unmarked oceans for hundreds or thousands of miles, ac- 
cording to seasonal change and other incentives. That 
inner "compass," or magical sense of direction, in birds 
as well as in some other animals is still one of the fascinat- 
ing problems of modern scientific research. 

In fact, the multifarious adaptations of all wild crea- 
tures, plant or animal, which enable them to live without 
any external or mechanical aids, so healthily and naturally, 
in utterly diverse and extreme environments, from the air 
to the sea, from the desert to forest, from Tropics to the 
Arctic, are among the greatest marvels of our universe. 
They are as marvelous, or perhaps more so, it seems, than 
any as yet discovered by man, who so prides himself on 
being the most remarkable of living creatures, but who 
yet must devise all sorts of inventions to make life possible 
for himself in extreme environments. To the wonderful, 
natural flyers of the air like birds and insects, for instance, 
man must still appear to be amazingly clumsy and in- 
efficient in this art. To the tremendously strong, beau- 
tifully shaped, or exquisitely furred mammals, perhaps 
man appears a weak and most unattractive-looking spec- 
imen. 
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Then, that same first afternoon out on the Atlantic, 
some thirty miles now off Labrador, just to remind us, 
perhaps, that we had not lost all touch with the land, out 
of the sky there descended on our ship not sea birds at all, 
but three different land species of the dark northern ever- 
green forests. First, there appeared an immature white- 
winged crossbill, its mottled rose and gray and yellow-green 
plumage bedraggled, its small body not quite as large as 
a robin's, trembling from fatigue. It lit on a cable of the 
RupertslancTs winches, to which it clung feebly, its soft 
bright-colored feathers wet from the damp sea air, its black 
eye unseeing and dim, its gray bill, strong and thick for 
seed eating, opening and closing as it panted from fright or 
exhaustion. Not even the sight of human beings only ten 
feet away prevented it from closing its eyes and hiding its 
head beneath a comforting wing. And behold, shortly fol- 
lowing it, came a tiny insect-eating, gray-green Nashville 
warbler. This four-and-a-half-inch bird was far less ex- 
hausted than the crossbill and flew unconcernedly all about 
the ship, perching here and there on the railings. 

"Quick, quick! Come quick! A bird in your cabin 
by gosh, birds everywherel" Thus George, doubled over 
with mirth. George tirelessly looked after not only meals 
and accommodations aboard, but also the well-being and 
individual interests of each of his passengers. 

Sure enough, there on the spokes of the fan in our 
cabin perched still another small wild bird of the northern 
primeval forests: a four-inch-long olive-green female ruby- 
crowned kinglet, tinier even than the Nashville warbler,. 
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caught and put there naturally for my special benefit by 
the untiring George. Like the warbler, it too was lively 
and in good condition; we closed the cabin door and in 
half an hour it had departed through the opened porthole 
to be seen no more. 

The warbler and crossbill, after another hour or two, 
also took off, though twice the crossbill turned back un- 
certainly and tried to land on our ship again, before it too, 
merging with sky and sea, vanished. 

Would the three ever get safely back to land again? 
we wondered. Or, would they be lost at sea? And what 
had brought such very small, different kinds of land birds 
away from their sheltered native forests and necessary food 
of seeds and insects, so simultaneously and so far out at 
sea, during a season still some while prior to the fall mi- 
grating one? A strong offshore wind or currents, search 
for food, adventurous spint, confusion of direction? The 
atmosphere that afternoon had turned foggy and the sun's 
position was no longer discernible. Possibly this had 
affected the birds' sense of direction, for it has become an 
interesting fact, established by various scientific exper- 
iments, that some animal and insect species such as birds, 
bees, and even a tiny crustacean possess a direction-finding 
mechanism; some sort of wonderful inner "compass" 
again, which enables them to navigate by the sun, and in 
some cases, even by the moon. It has been demonstrated 
that bees (and suggested that some birds as well) lose their 
sense of direction if they cannot see the sun, or polarization 
of light in the sky. 
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What would these birds have done if the Rupertsland 
had not been there for a temporary resting place? Par- 
ticularly that gentle little rose-colored crossbill? Soon it 
must have flown too low, been caught in the downdraft 
of a great wave crest and been dragged under, since it was 
not a sea bird with the ability safely to ride the surface or 
dive below. Instances of land birds seen well out to sea, 
though these occur more usually during migrating seasons, 
are recorded often by ships. 

But after that first day up Labrador, there were no 
more land birds. Forty to sixty miles from the coast, farther 
out to sea, we saw only birds of the deep ocean with one 
shoreline species among them. In addition to the quiet, 
ever-present, ghostly fulmars, the most common were a 
dozen or more greater shearwaters, with three sooty shear- 
waters appearing occasionally. These dark, gull-like, tu- 
bular-nostnled birds, members also of the Procellamdae, 
looked beautifully and restfully at home in the sea. They 
sailed very low in and out of hollows between waves, using 
expertly small updrafts made by the wave crests for their 
lovely, graceful, gliding motions; or they floated easily on 
the rolling surface as they gobbled up whole schools of 
little shining, smeltlike fish near the surface. 

And flocks of red phalaropes, numbering anywhere 
from ten to thirty small birds about the size of robins, in 
perfect synchronized formation, almost as though they 
were one bird, whirled here and there each day around our 
ship in exquisite compact groups, flashing silver as light 
caught them. Sometimes they rested on the waves like 
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miniature ducks, or skimmed the water in swift, fluttering 
flight, when the lovely dark-reddish underparts of the fe- 
males showed distinctly. In the Phdaropidae, a small 
family of sandpiperlike birds which are both waders and 
swimmers, it is the females rather than males, which pos- 
sess the distinction of being the brightly colored aggressive 
ones. The red phalarope is far more pelagic than the Wil- 
son's or Northern, the only other two phalarope species 
in this bird family. It may be found thousands of miles out 
in open sea, feeding on plankton, or resting safely and 
imperturbably upon the waves in the midst of a vast ocean, 
its strong long little wings, lobed feet, and compact small 
body, its light air-filled bones, its whole physical structure 
in every way, well suited to flying across, and living safely 
upon, the great sea. 

The second day up Labrador besides the fulmars, 
shearwaters, phalaropes, and occasional murres and guil- 
lemonts, which latter two species of the Alcidae we were 
to see a great deal more of later on, a pomarine jaeger 
visited the Rupertsland. It was my first sight of this kind 
of jaeger, member of the Stercorarhdae or skua family, 
which are falconlike, generally coastal or shoreline, sea 
birds with narrow wings and slightly hooked beaks, well 
known in the North as pirates which chase other birds 
and steal their food. I was acquainted with the other two 
jaegers, the parasitic and long-tailed, which I had watched 
around Hudson Bay, but the pomarine with its somewhat 
heavier build and two long, blunt twisted sort of tail 
feathers, (instead of the sharply pointed ones of the other 
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two) seemed especially striking. We saw it at close range; 
and its compact, strong, graceful body, its yellow collar 
contrasting with the white and gray plumage, made it a 
very beautiful bird. Resembling some dark, hawklike gull 
it flew tirelessly round and round the ship. Again and again 
it came so close to Jim Merrill and me, standing up on the 
Rupertsland bow, that we could hear the sudden rush and 
swish of its sharp wings and looked directly into the cold, 
keen dark eyes which stared down at us. We watched its 
effortless control in the strong wind currents, which it 
used expertly for rising upward, settling down, or gliding 
levelly around the bow, its tail handled exactly like a 
rudder, its wings constantly adjusted this way and that at 
the perfect angle. Flying experts, who know their natural 
history, have said that in learning to maneuver a plane, 
you can have no better lesson than to study the marvelous 
skill with which powerful bird flyers hawks, eagles, swifts, 
and many water birds employ wings and tail and utilize 
varying wind and weather conditions. As seems usual with 
jaeger species, this one looked a most distinctive character 
with its penetrating eyes and quite fearless, aggressive be- 
havior. It lit sometimes on the surface in a flock of greater 
shearwaters; when it floated on the waves, with its wings 
folded, it resembled them so closely in size, color, and be- 
havior it would have been hard to distinguish except for the 
yellow neck patch and two long tail feathers. 

Noting the way this jaeger tended to fly always to the 
left rather than right around our ship, we began to spec- 
ulate as to whether the bird might be influenced by coriohs. 
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This is a rather modern term used to describe that com- 
plicated, only partly understood, gyroscopic force of the 
earth's motion which in the Northern Hemisphere, espe- 
cially as you get closer to polar regions, apparently tends at 
times to make moving objects from ocean currents, winds, 
and rivers to small living creatures, turn counterclockwise; 
while in the Southern Hemisphere there is exactly the op- 
posite effect. We both had heard tales about men lost in 
polar regions traveling invariably clockwise or counterclock- 
wise, according to whether they were in the southern Ant- 
arctic or northern Arctic. Manlike, Jim seemed to under- 
stand a great deal more about all this fascinating subject 
than I did, but we both were intrigued with it, and from 
then on began to believe that a good many of the bird 
flights we watched from the Rupertsland showed the same 
counterclockwise tendency. 

Our second day in the North Atlantic brought a high, 
cold northwest wind and great dark green waves that 
splashed even the upper decks of the Rupertsland, so laden 
with everything for a Northern settlement from a house 
and machinery to food and clothing. But our small ship 
climbed with surprising steadiness up and down. Sparkling 
sunshine turned the wave crests to flying colors so that we 
were sprayed with rainbows. No one seemed really seasick, 
though Billy said he didn't feel "too gude," and Mr. Clin- 
ton and Mr. Neilson consulted at length about dramamine. 

A few wildly exhilarating turns, crashing into Mr. 
Reid, Dr. Hendersen, and Jim as we all battled the gale- 
swept, heaving deck, were worth the entire twenty-five 
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turns clean around, which, by pacing, we had figured out 
to be one mile. Mr. Reid and I, with the two mammal- 
ogists, were the chief and regular proponents of daily ex- 
ercise around deck. Margaret had started to be, but, since 
her thick parka, which she hadn't thought of needing on 
this "warm voyage," was stored in the hold, she fell out 
when we struck cold weather. An environment that appears 
extreme to a novice is often so casually accepted by old 
habitues that they seem the ones least appropriately 
dressed for it. 

She remarked to me, "I have only one lung, you know. 
Lost the other one m a bad bout of TB years ago and have 
to be a bit careful of not overdoing physically. But except 
that I get out of breath easily, it doesn't bother much or 
keep me from going anywhere." I thought of people I 
knew with similar handicaps who are never allowed to go 
out of a doctor's reach, much less live normal lives far 
above the Arctic Circle. 

Dr. Hendersen and I particularly enjoyed walks and 
talks on deck, for neither of us minded wind and cold. We 
got to know each other quite well. How refreshing he was 
in his torn old knee-length parka, his brilliant eyes and 
very slightly hooked nose reminding one a little, I always 
thought, of a keen hawk, his whole dark face and sharp 
features bright red from sea airl I liked him almost better 
that way than when he was so meticulous and polite in his 
brown tweeds and red tie in the warm lounge. And he was 
especially kind when invariably he took infinite pains to 
explain clearly and patiently some scientific fact about the 
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North in which I was especially interested the influence 
of climatic changes on color phases in animals, perhaps; 
comparing the Arctic hare of regions with continual snow 
and ice with those Arctic hares living farther south, in 
browner, more open country, whose fur turns tan during 
summer. He had the endearing, sometimes disconcerting, 
habit of becoming so absorbed he was heedless of surround- 
ings. He was quite unabashed to be reminded that Harry 
was ringing the little dinner bell under our very noses. 
"Intellectual discussion should never be interrupted for 
trivialities!" 

All the other passengers apparently considered they 
could exist comfortably on enormous quantities of food 
and sleep without air and exercise at all, but I must say 
the deck walkers were the ones with ruddy faces and bright 
eyes not to mention appetites. 

Toward sundown on that stormy day as the gale was 
abating, two big whales which the mammalogists thought 
were probably the bowhead or Greenland right whale 
species characteristic of circumpolar seas sent up gray 
and white waterspouts like small geysers only a quarter of 
a mile from us. And a new dark-gray, hawklike bird with 
flashes of white on its wings, about the size of a large her- 
ring gull, swooped suddenly low right across our stern 
deck, vanished before we had a real look at him, and even 
as we speculated, swooped like a flash just once again. 
Much thrilled, Dr. Hendersen and Jim and I agreed this 
must be a skua, member of the jaeger family; except for the 
fact that it possessed no elongated tail feathers, it very 
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closely resembled the jaeger group. The skua is rather rare, 
and a breeding record anywhere on the American side of 
the Atlantic, we all had been told, was something really 
to be excited about. 

Each day grew more fascinating. It was like an ever- 
unfolding Arctic picture: the ice, the whales, the Northern 
sea birds, and that wild coast of Labrador, anywhere from 
thirty to fifty miles west of us; sometimes much farther 
away, too hazy or distant to be seen at all. Labrador some- 
how looked more imposing and beautiful than I had 
imagined it. There was always that rugged, varied line of 
inky-blue mountainous hills flecked with white snow fields; 
great wild long bays like Hamilton Inlet; rocky islands, 
shores piled with drifting ice. Accounts which Dr. Render- 
sen had with him, and a fairly up-to-date geological map 
(big parts of these northern regions are still incompletely 
surveyed, as is much of the Arctic), showed the Tournquat 
Mountains of northern Labrador to have an elevation of 
4,000 to 5,000 feet. This would make them the highest 
coastal range anywhere along the Atlantic shores of North 
or South America. On two occasions only during our five- 
day trip up off the coast, we saw briefly through glasses a 
sign of some small human settlement whose roofs caught 
the light. One of these was Cartwright, headquarters of 
the famed Grenfell Mission. 

After leaving the St. Lawrence, it seemed there were 
no other ships in the world at all. The little black-and- 
yellow Rupertsland, with her small handful of accompany- 
ing birds, an insignificant speck in the hollows of the great 
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ocean swells and waves, pushed ever steadily and quietly 
and imperturbably northward. And we all were with her 
now for good or ill. Everyone looked relaxed and at ease. 
Even Mr. Clinton and Mr. Neilson had rather settled 
down. We were all used to each other, and accepted in- 
dividual habits and idiosyncrasies. 



Our first Sunday at sea came and went just like all 
the other tranquil, orderly days thus far. Promptly at 7:30 
A.M. that varied company of passengers, Mr. Reid, a top 
man of the H B C; Mr. Clinton and Mr. Neilson, business 
executives from a big American city; Mr. and Mrs. Lam- 
mas, inhabitants of far Arctic posts; and myself, a small 
female from Pennsylvania, sat down at the Captain's table, 
ordering from the ample variety of foods typed daily by 
George on the small menu card, each his favorite break- 
fast. Mr. Reid had an impressive bowlful of his beloved 
Scotch oatmeal porridge, followed by kippers. The two 
Americans, Mr. Lammas, and myself went in heavily for 
fruit, ham and several eggs apiece. (Though we did ab- 
solutely nothing but rest and enjoy ourselves, our appetites 
were amazing at least mine was.) Mrs. Lammas had dry 
cereal and egg or kipper. Coffee, huge platefuls of hot, 
buttered toast, and jam for everyone always were served 
last. 

After determined but futile attempts to go against 
Canadian habit and get coffee served, American fashion, 
at the start of breakfast, the two from Madison gave up. 
They also had given up, during those first warm days on 
the St. Lawrence, repeated and exasperated requests for 
"iced tea," after being served concoctions of a tepid black 
liquid. An anxious cook and both cabin boys had been 
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observed through the open galley door hovering for half 
an hour over a pitcher of steaming tea placed in the re- 
frigerator. Iced drinks were an unknown quantity on the 
Rupertsland, and I must say we very shortly ceased to want 
them. Mr. Clinton, who always looked rather dapper with 
his plastered-down hair, close-shaved cheeks, and spotless 
shirts, made mutters too concerning "more clean napkins 
and tablecloths" until reminded that the Rupertsland 
did well to provide fresh towels, bed, and table linen once 
a week all round, considering her clean supply would have 
to last the entire voyage of a month or more before she 
arrived at Churchill and any kind of laundry. 

"Good morning, Captain," everyone said that morn- 
ing, when he appeared as usual at the coffee stage. 

"How soon do you think we'll make Cape Chidley?" 
Mr. Reid asked him. ("The northeasternmost point on 
the continent of North America/' he added impressively 
to Mr. Neilson and Mr. Clinton, whose notions of geog- 
raphy seemed always of the vaguest. Apparently they 
seldom looked at maps or had any clear idea of where the 
Rupertsland really was heading.) 

The Captain, whose watch on the bridge came during 
the first part of the night, and whose nightly rest was cur- 
tailed to the hours of early morning, usually appeared late 
at breakfast, ate very quickly and lightly of kippers or fried 
eggs, which he peppered to an astonishing degree of black- 
ness, said "Excuse me, please/' and hurried away again 
for his morning watch from eight to twelve. 

Mr. Reid and the Lammases were the only ones of us 
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who previously had known our Captain. He had one of the 
nicest, shyest smiles in the world, a deep unusually pleasant 
voice, was very tall, very quiet, completely unpretentious, 
apparently invariably patient and kind. At table, though 
his pale-blue eyes often twinkled at some choice remark, 
he spoke scarcely at all except when plied with the nu- 
merous questions we all grew bolder in asking as the voy- 
age proceeded, concerning schedules, weather, ice and fog. 
I rather like reserved people and his unusual quietness, 
to me, was interesting and restful. I came to feel a great 
liking and respect for him, because he never tried to be 
impressive, never shouted orders, never pretended to any- 
thing he was not or did not feel. Everything necessary 
aboard ship was efficiently accomplished, members of the 
crew looked at ease; healthy and quiet, casual and friendly, 
unhurriedly occupied painting or cleaning portions of the 
ship or its equipment, and attending to each one's par- 
ticular job. 

And it was under this Captain and crew that the 
Rupertsland on her voyages passed through some of the 
most dangerous, ice-filled, little-known, untraveled waters 
of the world with as little fuss and fanfare and with as 
complete casualness as a Manhattan ferry nosing an hourly 
way through the traffic of New York Harbor. 

On that first Sunday morning, some forty miles off 
Labrador, a few distant bergs and the coast were lightly 
enveloped in haze and streaks of fog. Rays of morning sun, 
diffusing the clouds, lit up far-off mountain peaks and their 
snow fields in a mysterious, exquisite way. It was so warm 
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that Margaret Lammas and I, armed with blankets from 
our bunks, repaired to the fo'c'sle for one of those long, 
enlightening talks that had become such a special pleasure. 
We climbed gingerly up and down several ladders and 
across the cargo of the main deck the ship was rolling a 
good bit and there was nothing between us and the deeps, 
since railings did not reach above the high piles of oil 
barrels watched very disapprovingly by Margaret's hus- 
band, who failed to see why the safe, railed-in cabin 
deck wasn't "good enough." 

Up on the isolated bow we were so absorbed in dis- 
cussion we failed to hear the bell for once, and to George's 
grieved displeasure were late for eleven-thirty lunch. Ex- 
cept for extra frills on Sunday in the way of hors d'oeuvres, 
'lunch" was almost exactly like the impressive five-o'clock 
dinner each weekday night. There was a delicious home- 
made soup, fish, several kinds of hot and cold meats to 
choose from, vegetables, puddings and pies. 

After lunch everyone regularly retired for a lengthy 
nap. Sated with food (for how after all that sea air could 
anyone refuse to sample all those enticing dishes?), Mar- 
garet and I could scarcely climb the steep little steps to the 
cabin deck and tuck up in our berths before sleep over- 
came us. One of the most delicious sensations aboard the 
Rupertsland was that midday nap. After starting north in 
the Atlantic it was mostly very cold. Warm blankets in the 
swaying, hammocklike, narrow berth, curtains tightly 
pulled, the splashing sea outside the open porthole, and 
die gentle throb of the ship's generator, brought instant 
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dreamless sleep. 

When you woke, having scarcely digested that won- 
derful lunch, it was three o'clock and afternoon teatime. 
After the first few days of the voyage, this was a period of 
refreshment I stoutly refused to take part in. How could 
all these people eat and drink every three or four hours 
all day long? I simply had to rest my digestive apparatus 
to enjoy the even more wonderful five-o'clock dinner. And 
I took teatime, when everyone else was occupied, to race 
unimpeded (except for a few astonished grins and raised 
eyebrows from passing members of the crew) at least fifty 
times round the tiny deck to do two miles. But I felt I 
somewhat offended my Canadian friends, for to miss after- 
noon tea to them was evidently unthinkable. It is such a 
time-honored ritual among the British; and on the Ru- 
pertsland apparently it was also a gesture of special socia- 
bility. 

Sunday-evening dinner on the Rupertsland really was 
astonishing. There were fish, juicy roast turkey (always 
part of Sunday we were told) and several other luscious 
roast meats like lamb or beef; and it all ended up with 
huge incredible sundaes of ice cream topped with a variety 
of fruits and George's special rainbow sauces of pink 
strawberry, yellow pineapple, purple blueberry, and scarlet 
cherries. Soups, meats, and desserts were the best part of 
the Rupertsland menu and quite remarkably good But 
fresh vegetables or big green salads rarely were offered. 
Outside of city restaurants they seldom seem to form 
much part of most British diets, and although I miss 
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them, when I look at the healthy rosy face of many a 
British subject, I wonder if the emphasis on greens and 
salads is overdone in my own country. Dinners on week- 
days, consisting of things like "roast milk fed breast of 
chicken," filet mignon, tender calf s liver and onions were 
"all right" too. 

"Everything of the best for the H B C," was George's 
invariable, slightly reproachful comment to enthusiastic 
remarks on this subject. 

There was no Sunday service on the ship. I have at- 
tended beautiful, impressive services at sea, but on this 
voyage the omission seemed to be one more of those 
rather welcome changes in so many of the conventional 
formalities, which, often simply because they are usual 
and conventional, people consider a necessity, but which 
in this case, perhaps, would have broken into that rare 
and blessed pleasure of having for a few solid weeks day 
after day that was completely your own. And you won- 
dered if there was a particular need on this voyage for a 
Sunday reminder of spiritual and inspirational things. The 
integrity with which jobs, every day and night, were per- 
formed by those hardy, steady-eyed officers and men 
seemed part of the inherent character of each of them and 
of the work they accomplished hour by hour on which the 
life of the ship, and our lives, depended. Every day and 
night, a solid sort of wisdom and philosophy, conscious 
or unconscious, must have been a part of them during 
those endless, quiet, lonely hours up there on the bridge; 
or even reverence, perhaps, when staring at vast distances 
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they gazed steadily upon those infinite miracles of Crea- 
tion, the sea and the sky. Nor did these Rupertsland pas- 
sengers, the majority of whose lives had embraced great 
adventure and essentials of life somewhere in the North, 
seem especially needful either of spiritual reminders. 

During those days of leisure and close contact with 
that sea, so empty of other ships, always with a sight of 
those great white icebergs and that distant, desperately 
lonely-looking coastland, everyone seemed to spend time 
thinking about, or discussing, a variety of important things. 
They were there in the background of all your thoughts. 

Whenever we all sat reading in the little lounge, the 
silence, unbroken often for hours, was one of the most 
companionable and unusual things I've ever known in a 
group of people. It's a special atmosphere apt to be pro- 
duced by Northerners, or any people who have lived much 
alone in remote, quiet places. Perhaps it's particularly 
striking and welcome to anyone coming from an over- 
tense and overcrowded world. It gives the sense of tran- 
quillity and security which should be allowed to an in- 
telligent human race. 

The lounge, with its linen-covered chairs and seats 
around the walls, was just big enough for about twelve 
people. There were two big, magazine-littered tables, a 
small desk, and a glass bookcase overflowing with old 
classics, novels, and history, as well as detective stories, 
good and bad, contributed by previous passengers. From 
time to time you would glance up at that very alive, auto- 
graphed picture of King George VI and Queen Elizabeth, 
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a souvenir of their Majesties' visit to Canada in 1939, re- 
trieved by no less a person than George himself from the 
wrecked Nascopie, on which he had been ensconced before 
the Rupertsland days. Or you would stare out the rows of 
high portholes to the sky and sea and appurtenances of 
the little ship, each person absorbed in his own reading or 
writing or thoughts, wholly relaxed in the assurance that 
he could count upon being undisturbed. Mr. Reid, with 
his usual excellent blend of tact and firmness, had indi- 
cated at the beginning that since the lounge was the only 
place that had good lighting, easy chairs, and a desk, quiet 
and independence generally were the acceptable attitude. 
Soon everyone began to lose all interest in listening 
to news, which formerly they had gathered to hear over 
the radio in George's little cabin. For the first week the 
men especially would hurry from meals or various occupa- 
tions to obtain certain broadcasts. But now the world of 
news and men was beginning to seem just too far away, 
much less absorbing than the present one we were in. 
As we got farther north, due to unfavorable atmospheric 
conditions, broadcasts from the United States and Canada 
became progressively harder to obtain. By the time we 
neared Cape Chidley, oddly enough, the only programs 
that came over clearly were Russian ones, in English, 
aimed at the English-speaking world. "D'yu want to hear 
what things the Russians say about life in your country?" 
the Rupertsland officers would ask, and smile broadly. But 
even the novelty of this shortly wore off, and no one 
seemed to listen to the radio at all any more. 
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Even Messrs. Neilson and Clinton read for hours in 
the lounge. Maybe they were impressed (or oppressed?) 
by the universal silence, and innate politeness prevented 
them from being a disturbing factor to the rest of us. But 
just possibly, perhaps, they too welcomed what is rare now 
in many lives: an opportunity to think and read uninter- 
ruptedly. After that suggestion at the start of the voyage 
concerning cards and bridge, for which they received no 
encouragement, they apparently had accepted the situa- 
tion good-naturedly and taken to reading. 

When there was conversation it was Mr. Neilson, 
always somehow rather touchingly naive and earnest with 
his sparkling eyes and bushy, rumpled gray hair, the more 
intellectual of the two, who did the talking. Though he 
often rubbed one the wrong way, Mr. Neilson did have 
a good deal of sensitivity and perception. Mr. Clinton 
usually dutifully contributed a few genial remarks; the 
one subject that made his cool narrow eyes sparkle was 
anything that had to do with gleaming modern cars, 
planes, or speedboats. These were his beloved hobby. Ob- 
viously he was disappointed in the sturdy prosaic Ruperts- 
land and doubtful of her efficiency, though he grudgingly 
admitted her engines "might be all right." Indisputably 
he was the coolheaded businessman, not really interested 
in intellectual discussion; certainly not much in Mr. Neil- 
son's books on religion or philosophy. 

"Ed's the pillar of the Methodist Church back home!" 
he would say derisively and affectionately. "He runs enough 
classes and clubs to occupy a college prof 1" 
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But the two seemed the most congenial of friends 
and apparently had traveled together for years. Possibly 
it was the habit of long association (they had gone to col- 
lege together), or a mutual interest in seeing out-of-the- 
way spots and experiencing novel adventure, as well as 
business contacts, that kept them together. Mr. Clinton 
was the definite, well-satisfied bachelor; Mr. Neilson the 
ardent family man with a wife and four children whose 
pictures and activities he shared generously with all the 
rest of us. 

Several times discussions of books on the Arctic came 
up. One of these, with some rather remarkable and beaut- 
iful writing, was severely criticized for certain scientific 
inaccuracies as well as condemnatory references to policies 
of Canadian organizations, including those of the H B C. 
Whenever Mr. Clinton or Mr. Neilson, both of whom had 
been much impressed with the book, talked about it or 
asked for opinions they were met with unresponsive silence 
from the H B people or by strong language that con- 
demned the book in toto. The usually urbane Mr. Reid 
said briefly that it "stank." Mr. Neilson especially was sur- 
prised and disgusted. He remarked to me that if the book 
deserved to be censured for prejudice and inaccuracy, so 
certainly did such prejudiced critics, who refused to recog- 
nize its beauty. I was interested to note that Dr. Hendersen 
and Jim, thoroughgoing Canadians, also were whole- 
heartedly infuriated over it; moreover, as scientists, no 
amount of feel for atmosphere, love of the North, or fine 
writing could outweigh for them any inaccuracies. 
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In common with the best Americans, both Mr. Clin- 
ton and Mr. Neilson possessed a goodly degree of open- 
mindedness and desire to learn new things. Obviously they 
found some attitudes of Northerners, in this case those of 
the H B people, which brooked no discussion about, and 
often were intolerant of criticism in print or speech con- 
cerning "The Company," astonishing. That tremendous 
emphasis on age and habit and tradition as values in them- 
selves seemed of small worth to two people from a com- 
paratively new and "progressive" world. Their very brief, 
rather inaccurate acquaintance with the unique history 
and remarkable accomplishments of the H B C as a whole 
didn't enable them to balance these against any imperfec- 
tions. Nor did they comprehend at all that the H B C are 
astonishingly like a close, loyal, well-knit family group. 
Although they themselves can freely criticize their "father" 
(the H B C) woe to any outsider who tries the same. Even 
if I voiced a quite innocent, though possibly slightly critical 
remark, on anything at all concerned with the H B C to 
Margaret, she was apt to become quite surprisingly pep- 
pery. 

But general questions concerning exploitation of 
natives and natural resources by the H B C, or any other 
Northern concerns, were discussed with considerable free- 
dom and fairness, especially by Mr. Reid and Dr. Hender- 
sen. As in all big business concerns, individuals (or groups) 
from time to time are responsible for unwise or unjust 
practices, which have done great harm to a wild country 
or its native inhabitants. The objective of a business com- 
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pany is, first of all, to make a reasonable profit and gain 
financial assets. But the H B C hardly could have survived 
for centuries and remained the powerful, influential 
concern it is had its practices generally not been those 
of conservationists and its aim one of real service to a 
whole community. To be a successful fur trading establish- 
ment so steadily, for such a period of time, must mean a 
continuing supply of raw products. And the people best 
fitted to procure such products in this case the North 
American Eskimo and Indian must be handled with 
fundamental decency as well as wisdom; encouraged to 
retain native skills and hold an intelligent attitude toward 
their natural environment. 

How many big business concerns can be said to have 
worked for several centuries under the completely informal 
agreement of mutual interest and trust which the Hudson's 
Bay Company has had with the Indians and Eskimos of 
Canada? Since its beginning, far back in 1670, this Com- 
pany, in spite of some minor aberrations, appears to have 
had an enviable reputation for wise dealings with these 
natives. The Company's initial aim was to trade in furs. 
Each season, according to individual and family needs, 
his merits as trapper or hunter or general handy man, the 
Eskimo or Indian was provided with the necessary equip- 
ment of food, clothing, ammunition, and so on. In return 
he brought to the Company furs and native products. And 
this same time-tested informal procedure, in general, still 
holds in remote communities today. 

It was the trader, in Canada as elsewhere, who was the 
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real forerunner of the white man's civilization. Next came 
the missionary, and finally the law, represented in Canada 
by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. In the initial 
stages of this contact between races, the trader alleviated 
the harshness of existence, bringing to the natives sufficient 
benefits of material white civilization to ease the burden 
of life without changing too drastically the best of the 
natives' economic and social background: muzzle-loading 
guns replaced bows and arrows, twines and lines made 
fishing nets instead of twigs and willow roots, sturdy 
wooden boats supplemented kyaks, light and durable 
canvas formed dwellings instead of skins or bark, and foods 
such as flour and sugar which, unlike the perishable ones 
of the chase could be stored indefinitely, mitigated that 
most terrible and real specter of all ever-present starva- 
tion. 

But unfortunately the relentless advance of white 
civilization and the harmful changes to a native way of 
life also came more and more rapidly. The North American 
Indian long has been engulfed in them, and now since 
World War II, the Eskimo is rapidly following suit. 

Occasionally Mr. Reid spent time in a corner of the 
lounge instructing young Billy in ways of the H B C, or 
discussing business with Andy Lammas. Sometimes, when 
only a few of us were present, we became involved in 
lengthy discussions. 

"What," I was asked, "do they feel about TV down 
your way? We're destined to have it too before long, all 
across Canada as well " 
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"My family doesn't have it," I replied. "The majority 
of programs still don't appeal to us much; and we seem to 
enjoy reading or conversation more. But every single one 
of our neighbors has it and spends hours every day looking 
at it! I'm nearly always rather bored by it perhaps it's 
an acquired taste? I know there are wonderful programs, 
and to people who are invalids or shut in, it must be a 
godsend. But you sometimes wonder if the harm it does, 
doesn't outweigh the good " 

"When we were visiting cousins near Niagara we saw 
it all the time," observed Andy Lammas. "Their children 
and all the neighbors sat up every night till midnight look- 
ing at gangster things and a lot of trash terrible, I thought 
it! I'll be sorry when it gets all over Canada." 

Margaret asked, "Surely the parents wouldn't need to 
let their children look at just anything but could pick the 
best programs, limit their time, or something ?" 

"I think the wise ones do exactly that," I said; "but 
you wonder sometimes if the wise ones are not few and 
far between." 

"I wouldn't have it myself not for a gift! But a taxi 
driver in New York once told me he thought TV was the 
greatest modern influence toward good that there was! 
It kept the young people off the streets at night, he said. 
Made his children buy furniture for the house because 
they spent so much more time in it," Dr. Hendersen con- 
tributed. 

"Eventually I expect it will be used as a great instru- 
ment for good and worthwhile information/' remarked 
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Mr. Reid dispassionately. "If only people will insist on itl 
Given time to acquire wisdom, perhaps they may. But not, 
I fear, as history usually shows, till it also has contributed 
a considerable amount of harm I" 

Mr. Neilson, present on this occasion, concurred in 
all this, and I expect we all scored it up to his favor. He 
added that TV was one thing he and Charlie Clinton 
didn't see eye to eye on. 

Sometimes when Dr. Hendersen and Jim and I were 
in a sheltered nook among the oil barrels, or leaning on the 
railings gazing at icebergs, we whiled away time discussing 
aspects of camp life which we'd all known intimately in the 
North, I during my years in the wilderness of British Co- 
lumbia, and they in Arctic Canada. We'd all been obliged 
to cook under primitive conditions, and compared notes 
on numerous dishes. Dr. Hendersen's and Jim's slim 
summer food supply, selected with care in Montreal, even 
now was stored in small boxes in the Rupertsland's hold. 
They hoped to supplement it with fresh game or fish on 
their trip, but never could count on this. A few staple 
groceries could be purchased at Lake Harbour on Baffin- 
land, they said, but since this is a purely Eskimo com- 
munity, the H B C store cannot stock the variety of canned 
and preserved foods required to maintain an average 
modern white man in the Arctic. 

But by far Dr. Hendersen's and Jim's biggest concern 
of the moment was how to make fudge. Above all things, 
now and then, they craved an excessive sweet, and fudge 
exactly filled the bill. "I've made it over and over/' Jim 
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said pathetically; "it simply never gets hard!" 

"Same here/' said Dr. Hendersen earnestly. "What 
do you do to make it get hard?" 

"Why, I've never had any trouble," I said, surprised. 
"Just how do you make it anyway?" 

"Until it forms a soft-ball stage in cold water, just the 
way the cookbooks say. I've boiled it and boiled it, short 
times and long times. It never gets hard!" 

"Better check on measurements then? Two cups of 
sugar exactly, half a cup of milk (the thicker and creamier 
the better), two-and-a-half squares of chocolate, a good 
pinch of salt. Once they're all melted you shouldn't have 
to boil it more than five minutes or so. Then add the butter 
or fat and let it cool and get sugary before you stir it up " 
They shook their heads, but each soberly wrote all this 
down in his notebook. 

Those two, Jim young, rugged, matter-of-fact, Dr. 
Hendersen such a polished, wise philosopher, were so de- 
lightful and funny, silhouetted against that wild, ice-filled 
sea, earnestly discussing fudge and how to make it over 
no gleaming electric range for a party touch, but just over 
a tiny spirit lamp in the fo'c'sle of an Eskimo boat off 
Baffinland, to be eaten hungrily in one sitting out of a 
blackened pot. 

They preferred definitely, they said, to do their own 
cooking. No matter how clean Eskimos were, somehow 
their food never tasted really good. 

"In spite of what people say, Lake Harbour Eskimos, 
anyway, are very clean," Jim observed. "You see plenty of 
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them on a small sailboat, believe me. They have the rear 
cabin with the engine in it, we have the forward fo'c'sle 
just big enough for two and no more! They're forever 
washing and scrubbing things. Themselves and their boots, 
and clothes and towels and the deck! I've come to the 
conclusion that given enough soap and water and basins, 
Eskimos wash as much as anybody!" 

"Many Eskimos wash in snow," remarked Dr. Hender- 
sen. "I've seen some of them do it; even a few take a whole 
bath in it now and again. There're plenty of things to wash 
in and get clean in, besides water! Eastern desert tribes, 
for instance, bathe in sand; and just good pure air currents, 
especially a wind, can wash bare skin very efficiently!" 

"I wish we'd see another polar bear," Jim said, 
" like the one I got along the Baffin coast last year. You 
should see the skin on my floor at home stretches out 
eight feet ten inches. We came on it suddenly when we 
were walking round some big rocks into a tiny cove. It 
stood right up about eight feet tall only thirty feet away. 
I just about had to shoot it. We were sort of cornered. 
No, I'm convinced that the normal polar bear doesn't, 
any more than any other animal however big, bother man 
unless it's attacked first or cornered or afraid for the 
young " 



In addition to the icebergs, groups of floating, mostly 
flattish, ice pans and occasional small, solidly packed fields 
of them, forerunners of the real vast ice fields ahead, be- 
came more frequent as the Rupertsland drew ever farther 
north in the Atlantic. 

You never tired of watching those icebergs, never 
could comprehend fully what forms of varied beauty they 
presented. In that world anything, it seemed, could be 
fashioned in ice by the Master Sculptor. The most lovely 
sight of all was that of a dazzling white, high, jagged shape 
etched against a solid-gray sky. The very sharpness and 
perfection of its clean, pure cut lifted your heart. It was 
a gray sky, rather than blue somehow, which set off with 
special vividness that flawless white. 

And always the biggest bergs were so huge and so 
quiet you couldn't quite believe in them. For hours on the 
fourth afternoon in the Atlantic, when we were some thirty 
miles off Labrador, we watched one silhouetted against 
and seemingly as high as the 2,ooofoot rugged purple 
cliffs of the land. Although distances and heights of ice- 
bergs were always extremely deceptive, this one, which 
looked a quarter of a mile long and must have been ap- 
proximately midway between us and the coast, was a giant. 
One end shot up several hundred feet to a clean knifehke 
spar. Sunlit billowing scarves of thin fog were continually 
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rising from it, or settling down, to wrap tenderly around its 
shining pinnacle. Occasional long rays of sunlight made 
it glitter and move and shimmer like a needle of quick- 
silver. Another berg close beside it was a great, carved, 
white steamship, a giant's toy, complete with smokestack 
and fluffy plume of gray-fog smoke trailing astern. Ahead 
of us, until we veered sharply away from it, was a big, 
hollow, white, volcanic crater, its gleaming sides rising into 
fourteen sharp, strangely shaped points around the crater's 
edge. 

The majority of the tall icebergs were hollowed out, 
or so worn down in the center by action of sun and waves, 
that they appeared to be almost divided into twin portions. 

"Ice field coming up," Mr. Bastable, the Chief En- 
gineer, told us as he passed along deck toward dinnertime. 
Mr. Bastable was lean and gray-haired, with a particularly 
pleasant face, more sprucely dressed generally than the 
other officers; he always reminded one a bit of some school- 
teacher or college professor. He and Mr. Neilson were the 
only people on shipboard who wore glasses. In this age, 
when a large proportion of human beings requires glasses, 
the still remarkably good vision of most Northerners, 
sailors, and others whose sight is not perpetually confined 
within four walls or adjusted to brilliant modern lighting, 
seems especially noteworthy. 

A strange, luminous band of hazy yellow light and 
fog lay off to the northwest, partially obscuring the distant 
Labrador coastline. This was "Ice Blink," a sort of reflec- 
tion or peculiar lighting in the sky, which to experienced 
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Arctic inhabitants is indicative of large ice fields. Although 
not extensive or far enough away, apparently, to be con- 
sidered a big Ice Blink, this, Dr. Hendersen and Jim de- 
cided, was a partial one showing the presence of small 
amounts of pack ice. 

Two hours later groups of flattish ice cakes began to 
float by, singly at first, then bunched together more and 
more extensively. Again and again it looked as though a 
solid mass of them was there up in front of us, but each 
time they seemed to separate exactly like jagged pieces of 
a broken puzzle and slide away to one side as the Ruperts- 
land approached them. It was not until evening teatime, 
around 8 P.M., when the sun, pink and orange through 
a gentle haze, was gradually beginning to set, that we came 
upon our first real, though still comparatively small, field 
of pack ice. 

And there began to unfold all those elements of 
strange and fairy-tale drama that are an Arctic scene at its 
most magical an astonishing, bewildering fantasy of 
weirdness and beauty, something which can be witnessed 
apparently only in extreme latitudes where there are vast 
extents of ice and sky. A golden salmon glow began very 
slowly to envelop all the world. As we drew ever farther 
north now, nights were becoming less and less dark. (It 
seems a sort of incongruous and reassuring touch that, in 
the cold and hostile Arctic, during one long season of each 
year, there is no night.) The sea was calmed to glass by 
the extent of flat ice laid upon it like a smothering blanket 
for mile after mile. The density of the water, due to the 
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cold, was so great that the water itself looked solid; you 
wanted to step on it as though it were metal or plastic. It 
was hard, polished, silver steel tinted opal by the yellow- 
pink of evening. Just ahead was that flat ice field, a brighter 
shade of pink and yellow, toward which our little Ruperts- 
land was slowly, inevitably, pushing a way through a ma- 
terial that wasn't liquid at all. Engine-room bells clanged, 
the ship slowed to half speed, and began to head east 
away from it. 

"Gee-rusalem, isn't that the most wonderful sight 
you ever saw?" shouted Mr. Neilson coming up to where 
the Lammases and Jim and Dr. Hendersen and I stood 
silently watching. 

"Sure is something," agreed Mr. Clinton, breathing 
hard behind him (we always knew without looking that 
it was Mr. Clinton because his bulk, so much heavier than 
Mr. Ncilson's small wiry frame, emitted puffs when he 
hurried) . "But it's away too Arctic for me! What you folks 
are made of to stand there like that!" And he hustled in- 
side again, followed soon by Mr. Neilson, who if he had 
been more physically comfortable and hardy, probably 
would have liked to go on being more aesthetic. 

Those two poor souls were to go through that entire 
Arctic voyage in long overcoats and felt hats, exactly right 
for the sidewalks of New York in winter, while most of the 
rest of us, more experienced in Northern ways, were happy 
in wool pants and warm parkas. Mr. Reid, in his thick 
well-worn parka of khaki cloth, hood tightly drawn, hands 
clasped behind him, paced silently and swiftly back and 
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forth. Everyone, I think, had discovered that Mr. Reid, 
when he walked, was rather unapproachable and liked to 
be completely unmolested by conversation. Dr. Hendersen 
and Jim always puffed happily at their pipes as they paced 
the deck, the Lammases and Mr. Clinton liked cigarettes, 
but Mr. Reid, Mr. Neilson, and I never smoked. Young 
Billy, who had not yet acquired a parka (he was waiting till 
he got "up there" so the Eskimos could make him a "gude 
one"), dashed in and out like a rabbit from its burrow, 
silently shaking that orange head, more vivid even than 
ordinarily, in the golden northern light, over the strange- 
ness of the spectacle before us. 

As light shifted a little and rays of the slowly sinking 
sun lengthened and intensified, magic was enacted there 
upon that stage of ice. It was very real and impressive 
magic that we had become an actual part of, for it en- 
veloped our whole environment. Our little ship had 
entered a fairy-tale world come true. The Rupertsland, 
skirting the heaviest ice concentration, had swung north- 
west again; and every flat ice pan or oddly shaped ice cake 
beside us and ahead of us, suddenly and magically, was 
suspended and distorted in the air just above itself into 
a quivering shape more colorful and fantastic by far than 
its actual self. As the flaming sun sank very slowly into the 
horizon, most marvelous of all, a low uniform wall of 
glittering ice and liquid orange fire was built up swiftly 
all across the western edge of the ice floor. In front of that 
glittering, flaming wall, silhouetted blackly against it, were 
a small square black house, huts and round igloos, black 
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moving figures of men and dogs a whole Arctic, man- 
made village, clear and perfectly real. 

But gradually, so gradually you were almost unaware 
of it, like lights dimming and picking out fewer and fewer 
objects on a stage, the moving figures and black shapes 
began to sink and vanish, the wall of ice fire, piece by 
piece, sank from sight, the whole atmosphere blurred, 
trembled, and darkened. And there, after all, were just the 
same sky and sea and flat floating ice, a paler golden-pink 
and opal than before; and a few great, quiet icebergs, 
shaped like ancient solemn cathedrals, no longer luminous 
white and pink, but turned a pale clear gray, a little paler 
than the gray night around them. 

All of us, standing spellbound, shivering violently 
from the cold and the strangeness, exclaimed, "Mirage, 
gosh, what a mirage!" Dr. Hendersen, the most scientific 
among us, muttered learned phrases concerning "inversion 
layers of warm air" and its being somewhat the type of 
"superior mirage" (rather than an "inferior" one, like the 
false lakes of desert country) which, reflecting earth ob- 
jects in the sky, is caused by warm layers above cold ones 
or sometimes a distortion by curvature of light rays. In 
extreme latitudes a reflection of ice, land, or ships, as 
much as fifty miles away, may be seen at times. But this 
one was "different, all right; one of the most astonishing 
I ever saw," he said. The little ice field seemed to float 
safely away into the west without the RupertslancCs ac- 
tually ever having touched it; and our small ship ploughed 
steadily on, unimpeded, due north into that cold, beautiful, 
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semidark of the Arctic night. 

You do not, in the Far North, need to rush out to 
view a sunrise or sunset before it fades. Although the in- 
numerable shadings and color combinations and lighting 
effects shift from time to time perhaps by the half or 
quarter hour they are there for you on almost every clear 
night for hours on end; long enough for their miracle to 
sink into your mind and soul for a very long time. 



I particularly wanted to learn of Margaret's life in the 
far Arctic, and begged her to tell me about it whenever 
she could. The Lammases had been stationed at several 
different posts along Baffin and the Arctic coast far north 
of the Arctic Circle. One summer, ice fields had been so 
formidable that not even the powerful Nascopie had been 
able to break through to bring their year's supplies. It was 
in the days when polar flying was as yet untested and in 
its infancy. And so they passed through another winter 
and spring depending entirely on native food like walrus, 
seals and fish, which the Eskimo hunters gradually ex- 
hausted. All the Eskimos, as well as they themselves, had 
been living on dangerously short rations when at last a 
navy ice breaker got through to them. 

Margaret, as the majority of people apparently who 
have known them intimately, loved the Eskimos. She had 
learned in two years to speak and write fairly well their 
very difficult and complicated language. Eskimo writing 
actually was started by a missionary, Reverend E. J. Peck, 
who in 1883, after six years in the Eskimo country, trans- 
lated Eskimo sounds into syllabic form and brought out 
the first Eskimo grammar. This was a real scholastic 
achievement for only a six-year acquaintance with these 
primitive peoples. 

In particular Margaret loved Eskimo children and 
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longed to do things for them. 'They're so remarkably 
happy and lovable and unspoiled/' she said; "so generous 
and unselfish! All these qualities have come to them, you 
know, through generations of living in a land so hard that 
thoroughly decent and reasonable behavior are economic 
necessities if the race is to survive." And this, we both 
agreed, was the finest inducement to a real religion and 
workable code of ethics; better far than many a religious 
sect, surrounded by complications and luxuries of modern 
life, seems able to supply. 

"Whenever I gave an Eskimo child a bit of candy 
or some treat," Margaret told me, "you should have seen 
it! It was such a darling, with its round brown face and 
sparkling black eyes! It was so thrilled, and beamed all 
over like a sun! But always and unfailingly it carried the 
candy away home to share with the others though it 
might take a few licks on the way! In all the years I don't 
think I've ever seen one not share a present, whether it 
was something to eat or play with." 

In the smallest, most isolated posts, Eskimos receive no 
medical care other than the kind the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany people can give them. (At larger posts, there are usu- 
ally the Mounted Police, missionaries, and now, in more re- 
cent years, a Canadian government nurse.) Like many 
primitive peoples, most Eskimos have a childlike faith in the 
white man's ability to cure ills. When they first held their 
posts the Lammases knew little of medicine and first aid. 
But they learned rapidly through two of the best of all 
teachers: experience and necessity. If someone was hurt or 
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ill the case must be dealt with by them, for there was ab- 
solutely no one else (no doctor within hundreds or thou- 
sands of miles) with any sort of medical supplies to do it. 

"I soon learned to set broken bones and treat most 
ordinary things," Margaret said. "Andy knew a lot already 
from posts he'd held before I married him; I learned from 
him. And many's the bitter night of a dark Arctic winter, 
thermometer at fifty below, when Andy and I've traveled 
ten miles or more by dog sled to the igloo of a sick Eskimo 
and done what we could. The Eskimos have a big sense of 
humor! Nothing tickled them more than having us get 
stuck as we crawled through those wretched little snow 
tunnels to get inside the tiny igloo door 

"I often think of a story Andy and I heard about a 
white man up there one of those who thought he was 
great stuff, I suppose! He was traveling with an Eskimo 
and rode on the dog sled whenever he could, but kept 
pushing the Eskimo off it. The Eskimo, supposing this was 
just a game (they seldom seem to get angry to them it's 
one of the deadly sins, probably because it may mean 
dangerous lack of control or waste of good energy), kept 
jumping back on the sled again and again. He laughed and 
laughed and thought it some wonderful joke. It took him 
a long while to realize the white man really was both mad 
and ungenerous. 

"Once, right at our post, an Eskimo tent caught fire 
and two of the littlest children were terribly burned; so 
deeply they were bleeding badly in many places. They 
brought them to me. You couldn't see how they could live, 
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but I made beds for them in boxes, in the kitchen. I was 
out of medical things too. It was the year the Nascopie 
didn't get through the ice to bring supplies. The best I 
could do was bandage them with tea leaves yes, we did 
have some tea left they recovered, with terrible scars, 
though. . . . The best little things you ever saw I had 
them four weeks patient and quiet and self-disciplined. 
They touched your heart. They hardly ever cried. Hardly 
more than babies, too; about four and two and a half " 

I said, "Yet despite the loneliness and sometimes 
terrible things of that world, practically unendurable to a 
town-or cityndweller, the real Northerner loves his life and 
wouldn't exchange it " 

"No," Margaret answered. "I think because, despite 
the bad things, the rewards are so great. People of a soft 
world don't know the hardships but they don't know 
the big things either!" 

"Just like the real nature lover, or explorer of wild, 
tough places," I said. "He suffers from the hardships ex- 
actly as much, but they mean less to him because his mind 
and tastes are nourished and inspired by such wonderful 
things Doesn't it take a kind of spiritual or intellectual 
quality, though, to make one want things that are more 
important to the mind than to the body? And great phys- 
ical suffering dulls even intellectual joys." 

"Yes, that's true. But you must distinguish, too, when 
you say 'intellectual/ It doesn't necessarily mean culture 
or book learning. I've known some Northerners Eskimos 
as well, mind who couldn't read a word, but had so much 
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stored in their minds and such a knowledge of natural 
surroundings, they were more alive mentally than many a 
university graduate." 

And invariably, as females the world over in every 
situation probably, Margaret and I as usual ended up with 
a good gossip. A lot of it centered on poor Mr. Clinton 
and Mr. Neilson, because they did so irritate us with their 
desire for incessant conversation. They 'were rather over- 
powering on occasion. And since we heard them for four 
or five sittings at table every single day we felt we were 
entitled to a rest at other times. 

"I still can't imagine," said Margaret not for the first 
time, "what they came on this trip for! I don't think they 
really like it. They don't fit at all. They could have gotten 
to Churchill in a few days so much more easilyl They're 
just too typical of Americans you read about in books to 
be real somehow. Andy says maybe they're spies I" 

I said they talked so much probably because they 
weren't at ease; people from populated places often seem 
afraid to be quiet; they're so fearful of not being good 
mixers, or good sports, or something. The mere idea of 
passing an acquaintance by without a remark, however 
trite, is unheard of. It never occurs to them that you can 
comfortably be with another human being without talking 
at all. And possibly they lack a sort of inner poise besides. 
Inhabitants of civilized places rather seldom go through 
experiences in which, alone and unaided, they are up 
against the real foundations of life danger, death, starva- 
tion, tremendous physical hardship, terrible loneliness, 
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perhaps. They haven't learned that they can go through 
with these things as nearly every Northerner or pioneer 
of old, or modern, times has been forced to learn and 
still retain inner strength and serenity. 

But actually on most trips, nearly everyone is pro- 
foundly grateful to somebody else for providing a tinge of 
comedy. And I was thankful it was these two who seemed 
to be more real "outsiders." (For what if I, so inclined to 
be quiet and retiring, preferring leisurely conversation 
and reading to most kinds of social activities, had been the 
irritating outsider in a group of particularly lively, sociable 
people instead of this quiet one of Northerners and 
Canadians, whose backgrounds and habits appeared to be 
so congenial with mine?) Everyone, I think, felt that Mr. 
Neilson and Mr. Clinton really were "good souls," just 
as Margaret had said at the beginning, and realized too 
that this voyage was not the sort that was especially con- 
genial to them. The rather reserved Canadians were bored 
by their desire to talk in a flip manner of trivialities, or their 
own personal affairs, and they were irritated also by that 
too expansive, though quite good-natured attitude, which 
made them eager to know all about the rest of us. The 
two spent considerable time talking to the crew, addressing 
them all heartily by first names. The crew, largely British 
in origin, you could see didn't particularly relish this and 
much preferred the natural, friendly, but not familiar 
manners of the Canadians and their superior officers. 

That custom, compounded from a definite British 
reserve, of addressing everyone aboard the Rupertsland by 
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his or her last name did seem sort of refreshing, as well 
as unusual, nowadays. If finally it came to first names it 
was due to definite liking and respect derived from a well- 
tried acquaintanceship. Margaret and I had come to first 
names chiefly because unconscious American habit had 
made me soon suggest it. But we'd have felt equally 
friendly and intimate if we'd continued using last names, 
and except for Jim and Billy, who were so much younger, 
I never missed it at all from any of the others. The Ca- 
nadians' manners too were comparatively formal, their 
speech more precise and noticeably freer of colloquialisms 
and slang. 

Once when I was sitting on deck with the two from 
Madison, enthusiastic Mr. Neilson said what delightful 
people these Canadians were. Mr. Clinton replied, "Yeh, 
they're mighty polite and friendly outwardly, and you 
never know whether they really like you or what they're 
thinking inside!" 

To my surprise Mr. Neilson retorted, "But they have 
a stability and sort of meticulous integrity I'd like to see 
more of in modern life! I wonder whether it's the British 
temperament, or just typical Canadian. They certainly 
are hard to get next to, though! Not very forthcoming 
about anything, are they?" 

How differently people reacted to things, I thought! 
The Canadians' silence and complete lack of comment, 
for instance, when I entered the lounge after being out on 
deck for a lengthy period gave me a pleasant sensation of 
rest and privacy compared with Mr. Clinton's or Mr. Neil- 
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son's invariable, hearty, "Well, well! Here she is at last! 
Don't tell me you've been out watching your old birds for 
hours on a day like this!" But to the two from Madison 
silence like that, as well as the lack of first names, merely 
were cold or unfriendly. 

"Conditions permitting" we were due to reach Cape 
Chidley, northeasternmost point of North America, next 
morning, we were told on our fourth day up along 
Labrador. (Although inhabitants of Labrador speak of 
"going down north along the Labrador," people on the 
Rupertsland talked of going "up," which when applied to 
the North, is certainly less confusing. ) The faraway coast 
was lost completely in haze or fog that day, but several 
times we came on small bunches of loose patches of ice. 
Many of these, instead of being flat, were built up into 
weird, fantastic shapes. And some were inhabited by black, 
wriggling objects. 

"Seals!" Everyone rushed for glasses and cameras. 

"About six or eight walrus on that pan just over 
there," observed Andy Lammas in my ear. 

At that distance, some hundreds of feet away, I could 
discern no appreciable difference between these and the 
seals, but this was the first time in my life I ever had seen 
a walrus. I stared with all my might, trying to note the 
points that made Andy Lammas able to distinguish them 
from seals: stockier and larger (a big walrus weighs around 
a ton) than the dozen or more seals scattered on the nearer 
ice pans fifty or sixty feet away; bigger, squarer heads, and 
a gleaming white tusk or two, which we thought we could 
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distinguish with our glasses. 

As seals are the world over, these seals, so near at hand, 
were simply fascinating. Though I had observed these 
beautifully furred, sleek sea mammals on rocks or beaches 
off other coasts, the seals on these sparkling ice cakes, 
seemed to be twice as spectacular. Ice here in the deep sea 
was the whitest and cleanest we had yet seen. 

The seals had dark patterns on their backs and were 
the large harp seal species, Dr. Hendersen said, rather 
than the smaller harbor seals which you see commonly 
along Atlantic coasts farther south. Whenever one con- 
sidered the Rupertsland to be getting just a little too close 
for comfort, he rolled and wriggled his round, gray, furry 
body to a hole in the ice, down which he instantly van- 
ished; or else he just plain fell off the edge with an aban- 
doned splash into the sea. They reminded you of Beatrix 
Potter's famous Tom Kitten, rolled up in dough, in that 
youthful tale of The Roly Poly Pudding. They were just 
like someone in a tight sleeping bag, endeavoring with 
ludicrous exertions, to maneuver to a better position. Their 
heads tossed so violently, you wondered if they ever ac- 
quired stiff necks? 

That night with the Rupertsland moving smoothly 
along through only small bits of widely scattered ice in a 
still sea, we went to bed in thrilled anticipation of Cape 
Chidley in the early morning. Hours later I emerged out 
of deep sleep, conscious that something had waked me 
violently. There was a crash, then heavy bumps, the entire 
ship shuddered and shook, bells clanged, and the little 
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Rupertsland jerked to a quivering, grinding stop ... In 
the dark like that, it was sudden and terrible; it made you 
feel sick. My heart stopped with the engines. 

"Wrecked!" I waited for shouts and cries and blasts 
from the stack. But except that there were strange grinding, 
crunching noises outside and the Rupertsland shook now 
and again violently, nothing further happened. I collected 
my senses enough to look out the porthole, and there in 
the half light, half dark of the Northern night was a solid 
stretch of white. ... It was not completely dark as I'd 
thought at first. How odd to see Margaret's little plants 
around the porthole, feathery and faintly green nostalgic re- 
minders of the familiar world, framing a picture of white 
Arctic ice. The air smelled of ice again raw, clean, a little 
rank. 

"We're in ice I guess," I said to a sleepy muttered 
inquiry from Margaret down below. 

"Huh! Stuck probably. Never get to Chidley, even, 
at this rate," she groaned, and promptly went right back 
to sleep again. 

Cheered by this nonchalance, for after all Margaret 
had seen, and lived through, a lot of Arctic ice (and per- 
haps the Rupertsland even though she was not an ice 
breaker or really equipped for it, wasn't always seriously 
injured unless she struck hard enough), I too finally went 
back to sleep, gradually becoming accustomed to the lack 
of steady motion and shudderings of the ship when par- 
ticularly large ice cakes crunched against her sides. Pack 
ice out in an ocean, moved by tides and winds and cur- 
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rents, is in constant motion. 

I was half conscious later that we'd started up again, 
struck something, stopped again, started again. When I 
woke in broad daylight, we were moving at half speed, but 
steadily, through thinly scattered ice. There was no sign of 
the solid field of the night hours. 

Out on deck for an early-morning breather, I found 
the thick fog which in these latitudes during warmer sea- 
sons accompanies extensive ice, and which, oddly enough, 
rather than clear atmospheres, always accentuated the 
brightness of the ice and made it look far whiter than the 
fog. The air was very cold, full of salt and sea-weedy smells 
indicative of land, as well as that feel of the near presence 
of ice which one soon learns to recognize, even when no 
ice is actually visible. 

Mr. Reid also was taking the swift early morning 
constitutional which he never missed. He cried, "Good 
morning! Did you know we lost three hours last night? 
Oh, you were awake, were you? But the ice broke up after 
a while. Doing better than this voyage last year when they 
were stuck in ice near here all night, I believe " 

"How far are we now from Chidley?" 

"Should strike it sometime this morning I'm told. 
If we can only keep moving " 

Mr. Reid was a person I wished I could know more 
of. But he always was occupied, and there was a decided 
reserve, back of his genial considerate manner, that made 
one shy or hesitant. I suspected that, with him particularly, 
it would be only after a well-tried acquaintance that one 
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would begin to know what he really thought about things 
or people. 

After breakfast some of us hurried out on deck again. 
Fine misty showers of cold rain and a light breeze had 
partially cleared the fog. Over to the west patches of white 
loomed threateningly out of the mist high above water 
line. HeavensI Huge icebergs again, dangerously close? 
But no, jagged bits of high rocky hills and mountains be- 
gan gradually to emerge all round the white. It was land 
with snow on it. 

The sea's depth here in Gray Strait was considerable. 
The minimum, Mr. Reid said, was 148 fathoms; while 
ahead in Hudson Strait, between the Button Islands and 
Resolution Island, it was 137 to 377 fathoms. Through 
small patches of ice, the Rupertsland began now to swing 
in very close to shore and those fierce-looking rock walls 
which form the coastline just before the Cape round which 
we were to swing into Hudson Strait. Hudson Strait, that 
500-mile long passage of the sea, leading from the cold 
North Atlantic Ocean into northeastern Hudson Bay, 
treacherous and notorious still, just as it had been from 
earliest days, for its storms, strong tricky currents, and 
above all the heavy ice concentrations, which each year 
lock it completely to any shipping from approximately 
October 3ist to the following July loth or 1 5th. This, then, 
bounded north and south by Baffinland and Ungava, the 
very names of which spelled tales and great and terrible 
adventure, was the real beginning, it seemed, of that thrill- 
ing world of the Arctic. 
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Tantalizing glimpses of sheer, great, gray cliffs, now 
scarcely a quarter of a mile distant, came into sight; some- 
times they were defined clearly, sometimes swiftly blotted 
out by whirling mist and gusts of rain. It was freezing 
cold, but Dr, Hendersen and Jim and I stuck it out on 
deck for hours. 

This slow unfolding of a land- or seascape, so gradual 
that it sinks far into your sight and mind, a definite, deep 
impression and sense of what lies before you, is something 
which never can be experienced from a plane or a car, or 
even a slow-moving train. Flying low over a landscape gives 
a marvelous sense of proportion and perspective, under- 
standing of relationships and structures of the earth, a 
thrilling awareness of a greater universe beyond; but not 
the intimacy with, and love for, the earth herself which 
makes you so close a part of her. That comes only on a 
small, very slow ship, by canoe perhaps, on horseback, or 
afoot, when you can hear every sound, smell every scent, 
watch every object slowly and intently, feel the special 
quality of air and temperature. This is the way I always 
would see first some new and wonderful part of the earth. 
(And so also does this way give a truer comprehension of 
fellow human companions with whom, because of some 
special circumstance, whether you really wish to or not, 
you must associate and talk endlessly. Ones you were 
drawn to at the beginning grow closer and more worthy 
of intimacy; those you were less drawn to, become easier 
and better with knowledge and understanding.) 

Those low purple-and-gray snow-patterned mountains 
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of Cape Chidley, rising for 1,400 to 1,600 feet straight out 
of the ice-filled gray sea, partly obscured by shifting clouds 
and rain, made the wildest, loneliest scene. Precipitous- 
sided, enticing fiords, their banks near water line glittering 
with piled-up ice, wound far back among them. 

With glasses we searched for any sign of life upon 
that utterly desolate, treeless landscape. Across the great, 
bare, gray rocks were patches of reddish granitic dikes 
mixed with a gray gneiss formation. The less precipitous 
slopes, free of snow, were colored a yellow-gray, indicating, 
we thought, low mossy or grassy vegetation. It was not 
until later in the voyage when I actually was on the land, 
and could become intimately acquainted with these distant 
yellow-gray patches of a desolate Arctic landscape that 
I was to know they meant at this season a perfect paradise 
of small rock flower gardens, set exquisitely in carpets of 
gray and lavender, green and yellow lichens and mosses. 

Once two big sharp-winged birds, which we con- 
sidered might be gyrfalcons, swooped briefly across the 
face of a cliff and disappeared in mist. And down on small 
white ice pans just below the ship, five yellow-throated, 
gorgeous pomarine jaegers were rising up lazily and spo- 
radically to chase some fulmars. These, with a few terns, 
too far off to identify as to species, and a few murres, those 
neat black-and-white birds of the auk family (in our North- 
ern Hemisphere the nearest things to penguins of the 
Antarctic), were all the life that was to be seen. 

At the cry "Cape ahead," both Mr. Clinton and Mr. 
Neilson hurried out to the wet, cold deck and joined us. 
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They stared at the imposing desolateness of Cape Chidley, 
for the first time since any of us had known them said 
nothing whatever, and went inside again. 

Off to starboard presently appeared more blue-gray, 
rocky lands piled with ice, less high than the mainland. 
These were the Button Islands, just northeast off Cape 
Chidley, named for Sir Thomas Button, who in 1612, as 
the first white man ever to set foot in Manitoba, planted 
the Union Jack in the name of King James I at the mouth 
of the Nelson River. Sir Thomas had been hard on the 
heels of Henry Hudson, who first went into Hudson's Bay 
in 1609. Some five or six islands, the largest a mile or 
more long, were grouped in close formation. A high rocky 
shape at the end of one of the smaller ones was hollowed 
out into a spectacular natural arch, through which big sea 
waves dashed On the far side of a low isthmus shone two 
white spires of a grounded iceberg, whose bulk was listing 
heavily like a wrecked ship again. The Button Islands, 
resembling the higher land around Cape Chidley, were 
composed of bare solid rock with patches of yellow and 
gray vegetation. They too looked utterly forbidding, un- 
touched and untrod of man. 

Yet the whole wild, desolate, inhospitable scene, with 
its strength and clean coldness, utter loneliness and few 
deep colors, the vastness of sky and ice-filled sea around 
it, was as thrilhngly beautiful, somehow more gripping by 
far than lush tropical lands. White ice fields produce the 
same atmosphere which the deep winter snow world of a 
Northern wilderness produces. It was the same atmosphere 
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I had watched so often in the great winter forests of Brit- 
ish Columbia, and loved and marveled at above all others. 
Here in this Eastern Arctic world of ice-filled sea and 
precipitous snowy coasts were the same sharply etched 
shapes, the same vivid intensifying of shades in sky and 
earth, sunsets and sunrises, the same reflection of color 
in a vast expanse of white. No other effect in the world 
seems like it such an ultimate of cold purity and com- 
plete peacefulness. 

It emphasizes how strengthening and comforting the 
clear and clean-cut things can be. In his Arctic Wilder- 
ness, Robert Marshall, describing a winter's snowshoe trip 
through Alaskan mountains, remarked that when almost 
everything in life seems somewhat blurred and misty 
around the edges, and so little is ever absolute, there was a 
special satisfaction in seeing the razor-edge sharpness with 
which the flawless white of mountains and the flawless 
blue of sky came together. 

The tiny old settlement of Port Burwell was on the 
western side of a promontory of Cape Chidley, but we saw 
no signs of it from our ship. Once there had been a small 
Post there and a Moravian Mission, with their few white 
inhabitants; now these had been abandoned and there 
was only a group of Eskimos living off seals and fish to be 
found in the area. 

The weather cleared a little, and under patches of 
blue sky the sea flashed suddenly and warmmgly from 
leaden gray to strong blue. It was that very dark, intense, 
alive, almost indigo, like the deep iridescent blue of Al- 
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pine larkspurs, which you learn to associate with clear 
skies and seas of the Far North. 

But all up ahead, blocking our entrance into Hudson 
Strait, was a white solid line. Beyond Hudson Strait, up 
there to the north somewhere, lay that great, irregular, 
mountainous, glacier-decked mass of BafEnland, named 
for William Baffin the Arctic explorer. (Baffinland like 
much of the Arctic is still incompletely surveyed, but its 
area is considered to be approximately 200,000 square 
miles about comparable in size to the country of France 
or the huge state of Texas.) In the Strait entrance was 
small Resolution Island, with a weather station from 
which the Rupertsland by her radio telephone recently 
had received a report on weather and ice conditions. But 
as we neared the solid ice, open passages and patches of 
water began to appear. The Rupertsland, slowing to a 
crawl, exactly as if she were going softly on tip-toe, crept 
into them. This ice, although not solidly packed, seemed 
very formidable. Instead of consisting of flattish pans, it 
looked wicked, rough and jagged; individual pieces here 
and there were half as high as our ship. But very gently 
and delicately the bow on which Jim Merrill and I, a fasci- 
nated audience, were standing, began to nose those great 
hunks aside. At times we crept up onto a loose ice pan 
and sat there motionless until the ship's weight broke it 
through. The tremendous scraping and grinding just un- 
der our feet made the Rupertsland^ s walls sound appall- 
ingly thin and fragile. We peered over fearfully at a dent 
in her prow which we'd not noticed before, wondering if 
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it had been acquired on this particular trip. The cold 
breath of ice stung our cheeks, and Jim's face, much redder 
even than usual, was only, he retorted, a deeper reflection 
of mine. 

Jim and I had become real friends. His black eyes 
twinkled now whenever we met. We had discovered that 
we had very congenial tastes in literature and taking 
Kodachrome shots of unusual effects. He had been shy and 
reserved during the first part of the trip, spending most 
of his time with Dr. Hendersen or young Billy. No one 
else could understand Billy's accent, but Jim said he was 
"used to it" For hours he and Billy would lean close to- 
gether on the railing, doubled over with mirth, but the 
minute anyone else approached they invariably straight- 
ened up and grew desperately solemn. If he was seated, 
Jim, who had very good manners, always sprang to his feet. 
One day when he was reading a Ngaio Marsh and I re- 
marked that she was also one of my favorites, his face lit 
up and we discovered we had many other favorite authors 
in common. For such a young and active chap he seemed 
to have read widely of many good things, and already was 
something of a philosopher. One of Jim's special interests 
was the Eskimos, for whom he had a great affection; he 
had camped and traveled with them for three consecutive 
summers during his Arctic work and knew some of them 
intimately. He had been struck with the superior character 
and health of those in remote spots compared with those 
who had close contact with white settlements. And he was 
becoming more and more distressed and disgusted over 
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what he had observed of the effect of modern military 
posts and big expeditions on Eskimo life and behavior. 

As the Rupertsland crept through the grinding, cruel- 
sounding ice, we looked back often at the Captain and 
First Mate up there on the bridge, from their elevated 
position staring with glasses into the distance and direct- 
ing the helmsman at the wheel. To take advantage of 
the more loosely packed ice, decide correctly where this 
might be found far ahead, consider simultaneously prob- 
lems in navigation, currents, winds, and charts must in- 
volve great skill and judgment. But both of them looked 
relaxed and comfortable; they smiled and waved to us 
down on the bow. The First Mate, Mr. Shaw, very rugged, 
of medium height, possessed the cheeriest, most hearten- 
ing smile. If during a wreck we could be with him in a 
lifeboat, Jim and I considered that smile would keep you 
heartened no matter what befell. 

The ship pursued an astonishing sort of corkscrew, 
zigzag course, stopping altogether, going round in a near- 
circle, reversing, moving ahead rapidly, barely moving at 
all; quite some work too for the engineers down below, 
we thought, as the bridge telegraph rang out the incessant 
changes. But after a time we came to larger openings and 
increased speed again. We were beginning to turn west 
now into Hudson Strait, having bypassed the largest 
amount of ice, which was off to starboard. Cape Chidley 
was clearly visible to port. 

Then suddenly the Rupertsland turned sharply, com- 
pletely about face, and headed directly east, out to sea 
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again, straight for that heavy concentration of ice, away 
from the safe open water of Hudson Strait and the Cape. 
What on earth could she be doing? 

"Great guns! I believe we're being swept into shore!" 
Jim exclaimed. "Mr. Reid said it was especially dangerous 
just here. Perhaps currents and that northeast wind and ice 
are pushing us too close in? But we cant be going straight 
into that solid ice over there, can we ?" 

My inclination was to retreat precipitately from the 
bow, but I had to stick it out, as Jim showed no signs of 
moving, and watch breathlessly as we neared that dan- 
gerous sharp barrier. And then, as seemed so often to 
happen when we approached a solid-looking wall of ice, 
small openings and patches of water appeared again a 
fact which the Captain and First Mate had of course been 
aware of from their greater height on the bridge. For ap- 
proximately every additional twenty feet above sea level 
you can see about five-and-a-half miles farther. (Accord- 
ing to a sailor's approximate rule, the distance of the sea 
horizon in miles is equal to the square root of three halves 
of the observer's height in feet. Thus the average height 
of a man standing on a ship's deck might be around 
twenty-five feet above water line. Since three halves of 
twenty-five is thirty-seven and a half, the square root of 
thirty-six would be six, and the horizon would be a little 
over six miles distant. Should the man climb twenty feet, to 
an upper deck, say, the square root of twenty plus ten is 
thirty, or about half way between five and six, so that you 
then would add about five-and-a-half miles to the horizon.) 
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By a careful maze of zigzags and all the other usual ma- 
neuvers, we were safely through the field in an hour, had 
struck clear water and turned sharp west again directly into 
Hudson Strait, this time leaving Chidley well behind, 
southeast. It was then late afternoon. It had taken us all 
day to cover a few miles in order to reach the Strait. 

That evening under a lovely turquoise sky across glass- 
calm waters, the high land of the Cape, now faintly visible 
far behind, and the scattered ice floes around us, turned 
into a fairyland of dancing, dazzling visions again. Bits 
of the Cape, islands, and ice cakes sprang up into the sky, 
came down on the sea, sprang up again. Even through 
glasses it was impossible to distinguish reality from fantasy, 
true land and true ice from their images dancing in the air. 

Mr. Clinton, that hard cool businessman, on deck 
with the rest of us, for his overcoat was sufficient for such 
a balmy evening, was really impressed this time. He 
breathed heavily and kept muttering. "Lordy, Lordy! No 
one in this world knows true from false! Beats me how the 
crew of this boat know what they're looking at or where 
they're going " 

Not one, but this time many villages, complete with 
igloos and black, blurring, hurrying figures, seemed to take 
form in every direction; or a big solid mass of land came 
into view (surely that was a piece of real land over there?) 
only to spring quivering into the sky, to vanish completely, 
or to solidify down on to the sea again. For a moment 
everything, everywhere, on the sea, in the sky, would be 
completely solid, stationary, and motionless. Fragments 
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of rainbows, painted misty showers, and veils of mother- 
of-pearl, would quiver entrancingly all through them. 
Then with a turn of the ship or a shift of light, like puffs 
of smoke, land, villages, hurrying figures would vanish. 

It was weird, awful, lovely, fantastic beyond belief. If 
you stared at anything too long, you wondered whether 
you really were still alive, in your right senses, in a real 
world, or not. You kept thinking of those early Arctic ex- 
plorers, without chart or map, totally unfamiliar with this 
kind of world, who must have wondered if they were light- 
headed or had had "too much"; marveling how if they 
steered for what appeared to be an inhabited solid coast- 
line they avoided being wrecked; comprehending why, 
so often, they 'were wrecked. . . . 

But after evening tea, around nine, all mirages ab- 
ruptly and completely vanished. In a clear, calm, golden- 
and-rose light, for this far north daylight now was lasting 
long into the night and slipping imperceptibly into dawn, 
a big white berg a real berg began to loom up ahead. 
The photographers among us, grown careless of such a 
thing as danger from an iceberg (for we safely had passed 
so many of them) heaved a sigh and said, "If only this 
once we might get near enough" expecting the ship 
momentarily to veer far from it as heretofore. 

But no, she kept heading directly toward it. Perhaps 
the helmsman at the wheel up there intended to give us 
a thrill? The berg came closer and closer. Wildly excited, 
we hopped about snapping pictures from every angle. Al- 
though not one of the bigger bergs, it was far longer and 
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higher than our ship, a flawlessly smooth, white, rounded 
dome shaded opal by the sunset, breaking down into two 
smaller, sharply and exquisitely sculptured, white promon- 
tories stretching out into the green-and-gray sea. 

Suddenly and swiftly we swept up to it within 200 
feet and part way around its right side, so thrilled with 
the nearness and icy breath of that cold, quiet, enormous 
presence, we were heedless of all else. Then, glowing be- 
hind us like a luminous white mountain in the radiant 
night light, we left it. 

"That was a sort of close call, wasn't it, now?" re- 
marked the calm voice of Mr. Lammas coming up to 
where we all stood gazing and exclaiming. "A blessing 
there wasn't a jagged bit underneath just where we hap- 
pened to be. ... No, I'm darned sure they didn't try to 
get you people up where you could take pictures! Currents 
here in the Strait are strong, you know. There're hefty 
pulls round a berg, too, that force objects up to it. Must 
have miscalculated our distances a bit " 



Next day we were heading down in Ungava Bay. We 
had to sail south again for 200 miles or more in order to 
reach the settlement of Fort Chimo, situated in the vast 
wilderness country of northern Quebec. Northern Quebec 
spreads all across the ancient Ungava Peninsula and forms 
west, south, and east shorelines (except for a narrow 
stretch of Labrador on its northeast corner) of the 150- 
mile-wide Ungava Bay. The oldest geological formation 
of our continent, the Archean Shield, rich in valuable ores 
like iron, covers all this northeast corner of North America. 

The Rupertsland was creeping slowly along through 
fog and considerable flat ice again. The water was still as 
glass, the sun appeared occasionally and very faintly. It 
was close and warm and damp. There wasn't a sound in 
the world other than the quiet throb of engines and the 
gentle scraping through, or over, softly swishing, plopping 
ice cakes on which we left bits of orange and black paint 
and rust. Up on the bow, far forward, there wasn't even a 
sound or throb of engines. Whenever we passed through 
a stretch of clear green water, we fancied we were gliding 
on still lakes in some light and silent canoe. Except for the 
odd seal now and again, there seemed to be no life at all 
other than ours in that quiet, white, ghostly, closed-in 
world. Whenever any amount of fog appeared, all birds 
left the proximity of our ship; the same fact we had noted 
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all up the Labrador coast, deciding that absence of sun 
or good vision adversely affected the birds' powers of nav- 
igation. 

After the great wide spaces of the Atlantic and the 
mountainous icebergs of Labrador and Hudson Strait, 
this was like coming from a stormy out-of-doors into a small 
sheltered room. To us, relaxed and carefree on the bow, the 
slow motion, the warmth and quiet and white muffling 
walls were safe and sheltering until we paused to think 
what these opaque barriers, and our extreme slowness, 
indicated to the expenenced crew of the ship. 

Just ahead a strange new Arctic phenomenon ap- 
peared, reminding us again that this was still a world of 
uncanny enchantments. A great bow of luminous white 
grew gradually vivid in the gray sky above the white ice. 
There appeared to be no color there at all. Perhaps there 
couldn't be anything of color in a world of such utter white 
and gray? Even the rainbow must be a colorless arch. Phys- 
icists tell you, however, that this white rainbow, caused by 
light diffusing through finer water droplets than those that 
form the colored bow, so that only pale violet shades of a 
spectrum appear, is not uncommon in an Arctic environ- 
ment. 

The large ice pans too, through which we slowly 
shoved our way, were another bit of a new fantasy, and 
the prettiest things you ever saw. For in their centers they 
had deep, crystal pools of water, 20 to 30 feet across, 
sparkling and scintillating like giant jewels. There were 
pools of limpid, vivid emerald green, or a strange bright 
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azure blue, in a setting of diamonds. Jim and I tried to get 
color pictures of them, but the foggy light and constant 
motion of the ship foiled us. We wondered and argued 
about such deep and different colors in ice that all ap- 
peared to be the same. Jim considered that it might be the 
varying density or amount of air space, as well as thickness, 
of each individual piece. 

That night the Rupertsland was caught fast again. 
Bumps and frightening heaves and hideous grindings shook 
us violently in our bunks. There was a complete and shud- 
dering stop. At 4 A.M. we looked out in broad daylight; 
nothing there in the whole world but solid ice. We walked 
around the deck. On every hand, as far as the eye could see, 
was ice. This time no crack or cranny even of dark water, 
no sign or sound of life or movement. 

A universe made of gray sky, white ice. You wondered 
how there could be this much ice in the whole world. . . . 
It looked as though the Rupertsland had traveled over, 
not through, infinite miles of it, and then been frozen in 
just here for years and years. My first involuntary exclama- 
tion "How on earth did we get here?" was passed on 
with chuckles, by Mr. Reid, to everyone all day. 

And all day the Rupertsland stayed still, gripped in 
that formidable vise. She seemed now really helpless and 
small indeed, far smaller even than ever before; at the 
utter mercy of something infinitely stronger than any de- 
vices of modern science. 

This business of a whole ship's being gripped fast in 
solid ice was an unfamiliar, appalling sensation; a feeling 
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of great aloneness in a land where there was nothing at 
all of man. Just then it was incredible that so many regions 
in the rest of the world were teeming with a dangerously 
growing excess of humanity, for here there was no one but 
us nine passengers, fourteen crewmen and officers on 
a tiny ship in an uninhabited waste of ice stretching inter- 
mittently, perhaps all the way to Polar regions. 

These days in setting sail on a ship, one thinks com- 
placently of all the modern, supposedly foolproof means 
of rescue equipment: radio, helicopter, raft, life vests, and 
so on. But way up there in Ungava Bay, really comprehend- 
ing for the first time what incalculable tons of ice could do 
in a second to even a big ship, if a sudden pressure or move- 
ment became too great, you began to grasp the danger. 
No rescue means were anywhere near us. The radio tele- 
phone of the Rupertsland apparently could not be counted 
upon always to make contact with the rare small settle- 
ments most of them several hundred, or more, miles 
apart of that isolated world. The only other ship within 
hundreds of miles of us (it was still too early in the season 
for gram ships to be on their way across Hudson Bay to 
Churchill) was the government ice breaker N. B. McLean, 
somewhere across i jo-mile-wide Ungava Bay, or more 
likely up in Hudson Strait. Even she, if we could get word 
to her, could not in all probability break through so ex- 
tensive an ice field to reach us. A helicopter, supposing 
there was one anywhere at all in that region, could never 
land on such sharp and jagged ice, though by hovering it 
might be able to use rescue harness. There seemed to be 
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no space flat enough or smooth enough to hold even a 
small lifeboat. Suppose, if the Rupertsland were crushed, 
we had to step directly off onto that ice? I tried to think 
out exactly what small personal articles I had on hand of 
food, medicine, or extra clothing which at a moment's 
notice could be crammed in the pockets of a parka and 
raincoat. I even got rubber boots out of my duffel and set 
them unobtrusively in a corner. It would be extra tough to 
have constantly wet feet! 

Could this be anywhere near the spot in Ungava Bay 
where once, on July 23 in 1925, the H B C ship Bayeskimo 
had been crushed by heavy ice? Then some passengers and 
crew had been able to take to boats. Others had waited for 
sixteen hours on an ice floe, making intermittent smoke 
signals by burning deerskins soaked in oil, until the 
Nascopie (which had received an S O S when she was 160 
miles away) broke through the ice, located the sinking 
ship, and finally picked them all up, along with the mail 
they had salvaged. 

This time among both passengers and crew you sensed 
a definite unease and tenseness. I could not refrain from 
asking Mr. Neilson whether he would consider being 
stranded alone on the ice of Ungava Bay as "really fun" 
and "one of these adventures not to be missed, you know." 
He looked honestly surprised and faintly disgusted at such 
levity in a time of crisis. Apparently all former desires for 
being wrecked were now so far in his past as to be totally 
forgotten. 

Once, when I was taking one of my periodic breathers 
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on deck, the Captain came by and stopped to talk a rare 
procedure for him. Ordinarily of course he was always too 
much occupied, as well as being exceedingly reserved, to be 
very social. His pale-blue eyes, apt to be cold and shy until 
he knew you, this time were warm and twinkling. 

As we stared across that limitless ice world, he re- 
marked that although the pressure could be pretty dan- 
gerous, usually it wasn't too bad this time of year because 
the ice was melting and breaking up. A couple of years 
ago it did crush in one of the Rupertsland's sides "a bit/' 
and had injured one of her engines. But it hadn't proved 
too serious; they'd made it out with the other engine all 
right; now what he was hoping for was a good strong wind 
to move the ice up out of Ungava Bay so we could just get 
on down to Chimo. . . . Ungava Bay, he said, was a 
regular trap for ice which, coming down either side of 
Baffin Island from the Polar Seas or Greenland for ex- 
ample, got swept into Hudson Strait and thence down 
into this big cuphke bay. He added that this voyage was 
usually the worst of their whole season because of the ice 
they had to negotiate. Once they got through this trip, 
the other summer voyages around the Hudson Bay area 
weren't bad unless they had severe storms. There were 
not the big concentrations of ice around that region, and 
what there were had largely melted by late July. Their last 
trip of early fall, going back to Montreal over much this 
same route, wasn't so bad as far as ice was concerned, for 
it had melted during the summer. Once, though, they'd 
nearly been caught at Pangnirtung on southeast Baffin 
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by an early-fall freeze-up. They had to break out through 
layers of young ice several inches thick. 

It seemed unusually kind of the Captain to take time 
out to talk about such things. Ordinary conversation on 
time worn subjects must have been a formidable burden 
sometimes, and just plain chit-chat definitely so. But it 
was characteristic of him to be thoughtful of people's feel- 
ings, apparently, and when not badgered for information, 
liking to talk on occasion. . . . No, he didn't know where 
the McLean was! Up near Hudson Strait probably. He 
hadn't tried to call her for several days. She was hard to get 
sometimes. ... I now felt quite relaxed. He hadn't "even 
bothered to contact the McLean recently!" 

On another occasion, when I had gone up to the top 
deck for a wider view of Ungava Bay, the Captain invited 
me inside to look at maps and various instruments in the 
chartroom. When he remarked that ice concentrations 
of the Eastern Arctic appeared to be about the worst he'd 
ever encountered, I was interested to learn that he pre- 
viously had sailed along the Russian coast and down rivers 
of northern Russia, as well as to regions of the Pacific and 
other areas. Just as I had surmised, he already was an ex- 
perienced and well-traveled navigator. I learned also that 
he originally had come from Wales, which would account 
for his unusually pleasant voice. 

The natural friendliness, casual frankness, and in- 
formality on the part of the Rupertsland's crew, whenever 
you talked with them, was always cheering and reassuring. 
It was that naturalness which seems such a part of inhab- 
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itants of the North, or of any primitive environments. 
People accustomed to dealing directly with essentials and 
the vagaries of nature don't have much time or taste for 
purely conventional or social conversations. Elementals, 
instead of being passed over with chaff or shied away from, 
you can discuss simply and comfortably with the average 
Northerner. Afterward it makes conversations of the social, 
sophisticated world to which you may return seem astonish- 
ingly boring and frustrating. 

That night, although it was not Sunday, we had an 
extra treat of ice cream for dinner, made in the hand 
freezer with ice pulled in over the side. Whenever we were 
stuck in ice it became a sort of familiar, soothing, domestic 
scene to look down upon the lower deck and see cook and 
steward leaning far out over the railing to chop sea ice 
with an ax; or, if it was loose enough, merely scooping 
it up in bucketfuls. Art and Harry, those tall cabin boys, 
silhouetted against the lagged ice, placidly peeling potatoes 
and scraping carrots over the side, strewing the white with 
orange and brown peelings, were a picture I couldn't re- 
sist snapping over and over again. Art and Harry assisted 
the steward and cook, waited on table, washed dishes, 
cleaned, took care of passenger and officer cabins, and all 
day long, and sometimes during the night, did unpleasant 
odd jobs generally. Just finished school and about to enter 
college, both seemed to be thoughtful and rather mature 
chaps. 

We saw quite a lot of Art, who took care of the cabins 
and possessed a particularly wide and fetching grin. The 
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previous summer he had been the boy scout selected from 
central Canada to take an International Scout tour 
through Europe. Though entertained by royalty and a vis- 
itor of impressive places, he was, he said, during some of 
those rare intervals when he had time to talk, finding this 
voyage on the Rupertsland more really interesting and ex- 
citing despite the hard work. He was getting a very keen 
"feel" for the North. 

The Rupertsland' s cabin boys, Mr. Reid told us, came 
sometimes from distinguished Canadian families, military 
and government officials and so on, who considered ex- 
periences and work, however menial, of an Arctic voyage 
on a Hudson's Bay Company ship to be something worth 
having. 

Next morning there came an unexpected clanging of 
bells and sudden vibration of engines, the ship jerked and 
shivered violently. We all rushed out on deck and there, 
sure enough, were small black passages of water; the 
Rupertsland, with infinite slowness and caution, was be- 
ginning to push again. . . . The fog had lifted just a little. 
And that wind from the south which the Captain had 
spoken for, had arrived and moved the ice. 

For some tune we headed to the right round and 
round in what seemed to be one small pond after another, 
each with its white jagged shores. 

"Going counterclockwise, you observe," said Jim in 
my ear. "Coriolis again!" 

We were, we were told, almost 200 miles off course, 
having drifted west with the ice pack far across Ungava 
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Bay toward Akpatok Island. And we were headed north, 
not south for Fort Chimo as we were supposed to be. At 
length, however, the ship swung south again, all of us 
marveling how Captain and crew could keep track of any 
direction or position in this strange, white, closed-in, sky- 
less world that seemed so constantly directionless, turned 
around, or topsy-turvy. 

We pushed shudderingly through some extra-high, 
jagged formations and abruptly were hemmed in by a sheer 
ice wall to starboard that reached higher than our ship, and 
a less high, but equally solid, wall to port. The light was 
almost blotted out. It was like entering a tunnel. Across 
the starboard railing of the deck we leaned out and pushed 
at the icy wall. . . . 

The time had come. The Rupertsland would be 
crushed 

But no. George, with delighted shouts, was rushing 
out with his camera, begging us to stay where we were 
while he took us with our hands against the ice. And then 
slowly, grindingly, the Kupertsland began to squeeze 
through into open water again, heavily streaking the white 
walls with her own black and orange. 

That night all water in the faucets was turned off and 
our cabins were supplied with pails. Thereafter it was 
turned on only twice daily for fifteen-minute intervals be- 
fore breakfast and dinner. 

"No worry," said the smiling George. "We have 
plenty really, but we lose some days in our schedule; maybe 
more before we reach Chimo Just to be on the safe side 
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we watch the water supply, that's all!" 

But now the regular measuring of the fresh-water tank, 
by Mr. Warren, Second Mate, each day around lunch- 
time, to which heretofore we had paid only casual atten- 
tion, took on considerable significance. Everyone stopped 
eating and talking to watch him lift the small trap door 
in the floor which was just outside the dining saloon, get 
down on his knees, and pull up the measuring line, his 
very tanned, lean face intent as he examined it. Where, we 
wondered, was the water level in the tank today? The only 
information we ever elicited by tactful questioning of 
George, or Mr. Reid, was "Oh, not too bad yet, I believe!" 

In particular, I missed the ritual of the nightly shower. 
It had been special fun, when sea was rough, hopping fran- 
tically about to get that hot, refreshing, wildly swaying 
thin stream on the right spot instead of in the eye. Even 
before the water supply had had to be rationed, anyway, 
I had always, before I had padded down the dim-lit little 
passage to our cabin, turned back for one last look to be 
certain the shower was full off. (What if someone left 
even a trickle on and the ship's tank ran dry before morn- 
ing?) There were no luxurious extra taps of salt water as 
there are on big steamers. But until now, we'd always been 
assured that the fresh-water supply was plentiful. 

The next several days consisted solely of constant 
ramming and pushing, very occasional smooth passages, 
or else dead stops for hours, as we pursued what appeared 
to be a completely haphazard course all around Ungava 
Bay. But each day we made, we were told, some slight 
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progress toward the south and the mouth of the Koksoak 
River, below which Fort Chimo was situated. 

Even watching ice and the few seals lost its charm, 
for fog, constant companion of ice at that season, kept 
air chilly on deck. Passengers spent their days inside, mostly 
in the lounge. 

Margaret read composedly and absorbedly straight 
through Winston Churchill's volume Their Finest Hour. 
Andy grinned broadly and wickedly over successive detec- 
tive stones. Mr. Reid, unperturbed by jerks and shakings 
which bounced pens and pencils continually to the floor, 
worked as steadily through piles of papers as if he had been 
in a soundproof city office. Dr. Hendersen spent several 
lengthy penods down in the engine room ("Excellent op- 
portunity to study the mechanics of the ship." ) Once when 
he didn't come up for lunch, Jim said to me with a grin, 
"Discussing life with the engineers!" Jim and Billy read, 
or were closeted together in their bunks. Mr. Clinton and 
Mr. Neilson, having given up pacing deck and plying the 
crew for information, read. I interspersed hours of reading 
and writing up notes with walks on deck. 

Most citizens, even those with outdoor occupations, 
seem unconscious that, like quiet, their systems do require 
fresh air. You wonder if inhabitants of modern towns and 
cities are aware any longer of what clean air is like, or 
really comprehend what it does for one's spirits and well- 
being. In millions now they hurry for vacations to the 
open spaces, but back at home where most of their lives 
are spent, they seem unconscious of impure air, tobacco 
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smoke, or other fumes. It occurs only to the rarest indi- 
vidual, apparently, just to let real air come into a room. 
If a good deal, through air conditioning, weren't forced on 
him, modern man might perish. And if he doesn't under- 
stand eventually this basic requirement of mental and 
physical health, I think he will perish anyway! Modern 
hospitals employ the benefits of expensive oxygen tents 
for all sorts of invalids, as well as for heart and lung cases, 
but few allow good free oxygen simply to come in through 
open windows. 

Sometimes before meals, Mr. Reid invited different 
groups to his small cabin for a drink and a chat. Sometimes 
it was just Margaret and myself, and we enthusiastically 
would partake of the beer, which didn't happen to be one 
of our favorites, for the sake of the fascinating conversa- 
tions we had at such times on a variety of subjects. Mr. 
Reid's cabin, the counterpart of ours on the starboard 
side, was just like himself neat and trim as a pin. It served 
also as his business office, and in addition to the work 
table and formidable piles of papers, contained a shelf 
with a collection of history, philosophy, and exploration 
publications which he always was glad to lend. 

But my most vivid impressions of the days of heavy 
ice, were of those hours and hours spent in the Ruperts- 
land's small lounge. Through the rows of portholes just 
over our heads there was always that peculiar luminous 
light gray or cold pale blue of sky and horizon which you 
had come to learn meant the presence of ice. There were 
those ceaseless, sometimes nerve-wracking, swishing, 
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crunching, plopping noises of huge ice cakes just outside. 
(In your berth at night, even before the ship began to 
jerk or slacken, you knew instantly when there was ice 
again, from that sudden splash and crunch beyond the 
porthole.) There was the warm companionable silence of 
the lounge inside, in which we all sat, each person absorbed 
in his or her own book or business. 

When ice-breaking and pushing were especially stren- 
uous and, when rocked in our seats, we would come to the 
tenth, violent, shuddering halt within half an hour, young 
Billy's involuntary merry cry, "Full-1 spheed ahaid," his 
brilliant blush and abashed chuckle at so far forgetting 
himself in the sacred quiefrof the lounge, made everyone 
laugh out loud and relaxed any of that particular moment's 
tension as to whether this special bump, or shudder, or 
grind just might have been the one too many for our little 
Rupertsland. 

If we ever did get to Chimo, would Hazel Ellis by any 
possible chance be waiting there? I idly used to wonder. 
These present days in the ice of Ungava Bay were so far 
removed from the life and people she was a part of, that 
things of home and the familiar world all seemed to have 
grown rather faint and unimportant. Besides, I didn't worry 
any more about being a bothersome female traveling alone 
on a freighter around the Arctic, for I was very at home on 
the Rupertsland. Though the Lammases must leave before 
long, Dr. Hendersen and Jim would be there for many a 
day and adventure yet, and Mr. Reid would go all the way. 

Everyone usually went early to bed, for, unless weather 
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was balmy or there was some excitement to take us on 
deck, there was no temptation to sit up; besides, if one 
wanted breakfast one must wake with the rising bell, at 
seven. 

Several times, however, Dr. Hendersen and I lingered 
in the lounge till midnight to talk of anything from re- 
ligion to adventure in far countries. Seated side by side, 
or opposite each other across the cozy little red-clothed 
table, we forgot completely the swaying lights and curtains, 
the jarring metal around the portholes, the sudden spas- 
modic, violent shudders of the ship. Dressed in his brown, 
slightly shabby tweeds and favorite plain red tie, his dark, 
slightly graying hair smooth instead of on end as it was 
on the windy deck, those penetrating brilliant eyes alive 
with interest, Dr. Hendersen would dwell at length on 
some vital point. He possessed a real and very versatile 
knowledge acquired from an education in both Canadian 
and American universities (he had a PH.D. from Yale) 
and from those many years in odd and unusual places. I 
liked the affectionate, troubled way he spoke of his wife, 
who was ill and to whom he wrote detailed accounts. His 
intellectual integrity about so many things, his faith in the 
mind of man, and belief that man's decency and intel- 
ligence would prevent him in the end from self-destruction, 
always were comforting. 

"Won't man in the end destroy the things that make 
life not only possible but worth living, and therefore him- 
self?" would be my oft-repeated query when we discussed 
inventions or results of the machine age, or especially that 
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alarming, yet still strangely unrecognized rate at which 
man's tremendously increasing numbers and machinery 
are using up the earth's resources, even polluting the very 
air on which all life depends. 

"No," Dr. Hendersen would reply slowly, "I do not 
really think so I believe man's mind, perhaps one of, or 
the greatest, of all creations yet, wiH teach him, make him 
think and perceive truly before it is too late " But he 
added (and it was a theme he referred to often in other 
conversations), "I think the point in man's reasoning 
which troubles me most is his attitude toward his fellow 
creatures and fellow inhabitants of the earth his ar- 
rogance in assuming his own worth and value to be so far 
above all other forms of life put here by Creation as surely 
as he himself was that doctrine of abusing, instead of 
carefully using and preserving resources which don't be- 
long wholly to him. I often wonder if many of the churches 
in their narrow interpretation of Christianity aren't ac- 
tually the chief and most shortsighted sinners in this re- 
spect. The church lays such enormous stress on man's 
importance and superiority above everything it seems to 
forget that, according to the Christian doctrines, if the 
individual's lot is to be bettered, the earth environment 
on which he depends for life must be kept intact for future 
generations." 

His greatest joy had been in exploring and studying 
little-known places. One year he had been included in the 
expedition of an International Committee to study the 
North Magnetic Pole. He explained (with an orange and 
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his usual lucidity) why the Magnetic Pole is not a fixed 
point and does not remain in one position. Daily changes, 
occurring in the earth's horizontal field in polar areas, 
cause an erratic movement of the Magnetic Pole, so that it 
may be anywhere within an area of fifty miles in diameter 
at any given instant of time. The diameter of this area, 
moreover, may be greatly enlarged during periods of mag- 
netic disturbance; the pole's position refers to a point in the 
center of this area of movement during a particular epoch. 
There is now a growing network of magnetic stations in 
the Canadian Arctic surrounding this pole area, with a 
greater concentration of stations in its immediate vicinity, 
to determine constantly its position and changes. In 
equatorial regions the earth's magnetic field is parallel to 
the surface of the globe, but in areas near polar regions it 
is exactly vertical. There the compass needle is useless, 
since the magnetic force required to hold it in its proper 
direction has vanished. It is therefore necessary to de- 
termine continually a more or less central location of the 
Magnetic Pole for ships and planes that ply the Arctic. 

Especially enthralling to me were descriptions of Dr. 
Hendersen's travels across the unknown Arctic Barrens 
and islands of the Polar seas watching polar bears, and 
the walrus, and little white Arctic foxes ambling among 
ice pools. In particular he had loved camping and working 
on the great, rolling tundra stretches of the Arctic Barrens 
northwest of Hudson Bay and Great Slave Lake. They 
could be so comfortable to walk on, he said. The air and 
vast space and silence were so good. There was always 
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something moving, something alive and wonderful to 
watch: tundra birds the jaegers and sandpipers and 
ducks; above all the little groups or big bands of caribou 
(sometimes in hundreds), flowing over the land, vanish- 
ing, appearing again. In early September, the brilliant 
scarlet carpets of low Vacciniums and other heath plants 
spread all through the gray rock masses and all across the 
waving, rolling tundra floor with its blue ceiling, was, he 
believed, the most gorgeous sight in all the world. The 
intensity of the autumn red there was beyond what one 
might dream of. ... Nowhere else in all his travels had 
he ever seen anything to equal it. The nights which grew so 
rapidly longer with advancing autumn, when he lay in his 
sleeping bag on deep tundra lichens and watched colors 
of the aurora flickering and pulsating all across the sky, 
were something that would be with him always. A small 
good book was always an essential part of equipment; no 
matter where he went or how lightly he traveled, he said, 
he carried a candle or two in his pocket to read by just be- 
fore he slept. 



One midnight out in Ungava Bay, I woke from dis- 
turbed sleep (the ship's continual stopping and starting 
and shuddering were not conducive to peaceful slumber), 
and what I saw through the porthole, framed by Margaret's 
plants, dark-green feathery silhouettes against the light 
night, brought me wide awake in an instant. The sky all 
overhead was deep, dark gray; but there were long wide 
bands of a strange, glowing, pure, bright light-green and 
deep golden-orange over toward a clearing horizon. For 
endless miles, shining grass-green and gold were reflected 
flawlessly on every glasslike pool upon the ice, and in every 
narrow stretch of open water. That vast, flat, ice world, for 
as far as one could see, was painted with splashes of green 
and gold. The ship was moving so slowly at the moment 
that scarcely any motion at all could be seen or felt. There 
were none of those footsteps just over my head, not a sound 
except the faint throb of the generator, and a soft plop and 
swish of ice. Air coming in through the part-open porthole 
was wintry cold and intensely pure. It was a terribly lonely 
world. The Rupertsland was like a phantom ship, un- 
inhabited by anyone else, in a sea more weird and alone 
and cold and beautiful than any other. It was that "terrible 
beauty" again, intensified and multiplied a hundred- 
fold 

Next morning the Captain, looking, as always, re- 
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laxed and comfortable with his cigarette, was taking bear- 
ings with the sextant up on top deck; he called down to us 
cheerfully that we now were about 50 miles from the 
mouth of the Koksoak, and that ice ahead was less solidly 
packed. It was a relief in one sense to know that at last we 
definitely were nearing a more familiar world again; in 
another sense a slight annoyance, or dread, at breaking 
into what had become an irresponsible, uncomplicated, 
really happy existence. 

The sky was partially clear at last, with patches of 
deep azure and piled-up white and gray cumulus clouds. 
It was quite cold, that sixteenth day of July, with the 
bridge thermometer at 39 F. (It had been down below 
30 degrees during the night.) But as George, strolling 
coatless about deck, white shirt sleeves rolled up as usual, 
said: 

"Think of the people back home! They boil them- 
selves!" 

The Rupertsland pushed through ice that became 
gradually less and less packed, into open water. Once there 
was a complete double rainbow. Unlike that ghostly white 
one, this was vivid with all the colors; its four ends shim- 
mered on the white ice. By evening of that day, in the now 
brilliantly clear, cold twilight, low hilly gray land around 
southeast Ungava Bay began to appear. In the eastern 
distance was the George River, where a small H B C post 
was located; after another hour or two, farther around to 
the south, we saw the mouth of the Koksoak. To its west 
lay the wild, unexplored Leaf River country. 
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A small ship, the Algerine, chartered by the Canadian 
government for hydrographic work, Mr. Reid told us, 
recently had made the discovery that tides in Leaf Bay 
were the highest yet to be recorded in the world, averaging 
around 60 feet, as against the 56 of the famous Bay of 
Fundy. 

Several miles out from shore the Rupertsland dropped 
her big anchors to await the daylight and high tide when 
she was to be navigated by Fort Chimo's Eskimo pilot, old 
Ned, 25 miles up the uncharted, dangerous, reef-filled 
waters of the Koksoak to the settlement of Chimo. And 
suddenly lonely Ungava Bay was full of life. Four little 
Eskimo peterheads came chugging out to us. These were 
the first boats of any sort we had seen since leaving the 
St. Lawrence so far away south in the familiar world. Their 
decks were piled to tipping-over-point with kyaks, sled 
dogs, and Eskimos, young and old, who looked remarkably 
happy and at case. This was no lonely and desolate and 
dangerous world to them, but a familiar one where they 
had been at home and contented for generations. 

These peterheads, named for a town in Scotland 
where they were made originally, looked very seaworthy. 
They were all single-masted, sloophke little sailboats, 
around 40 feet in length, with enclosed decks and an en- 
gine. They are used universally throughout all the Eastern 
Arctic by whites and natives alike. 

There is something about the first sight of Eskimos 
that is invariably charming: their stocky little figures in 
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shapeless parkas, skirts or trousers; the soft, tiny, furry- 
seal or caribou-skin boots worn by even the tiniest child; 
above all the way each dark round face, whether that of 
an old man, woman, or baby, lights up the minute your 
eyes rest upon it. It is a rather shy sort of smile the chil- 
dren try often in vain to hide it yet there is something 
there so merry, so serene and trusting, it grips at your 
heart. As in every other race, you see attractive and unat- 
tractive Eskimos, clean and dirty ones, intelligent and 
stupid. You may see so much of them if you are an Arctic 
inhabitant you don't think of them at all, perhaps. But 
my very first sight of an Eskimo gives me a feeling of 
warmth and affection. And so apparently it does to nearly 
everybody, for I have yet to encounter anyone who has 
known the unspoiled Eskimo, who doesn't regard him 
with affection, or even a great love. This seems to hold true 
no matter how annoyed or disillusioned one may be with 
individuals or racial characteristics. 

One Eskimo peterhead, considerably cleaner and 
sprucer-looking than the others, presently came alongside 
us, and a short brown little man with a thin, gray, droop- 
ing mustache and warm smile, accompanied by three at- 
tending friends, climbed nimbly up off his heaving boat 
onto the lower deck of the Rupertsland. This was old Ned, 
the pilot. He and his friends shook hands with every 
member of the Rupertsland crew and with each passenger 
they encountered, and in their soft little sealskin boots 
proceeded with beaming smiles up to the top deck, where 
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they were welcomed warmly by Captain and First Mate. 
They had been waiting for us for days on short food ra- 
tions. 

This boarding of the Rupertsland by an Eskimo pilot 
was to become a familiar scene. At the approach to every 
port the Rupertsland stopped to take on her Eskimo who, 
far better than the most elaborate charts (which still are 
few and far between for most of these regions), shows 
how to detect safe or dangerous passages up river or bay, 
understands the slightest variations in currents, tides, ice, 
or weather. 

At the words "pilot boat," Mr. Clinton, casual and 
slightly in the rear, and Mr. Neilson, pleased and excited, 
came out with armfuls of mail to be taken ashore and sent 
at once, as is proper in all "civilized" ports. They looked 
completely crestfallen when it was explained to them 
(while all the old Northerners tried not to chuckle) that 
the pilot boat stayed with the Rupertsland all the way to 
Chimo, still 25 miles and a day, or a night, or both, away, 
depending on weather, winds, tides, etcetera. And that 
even when we reached the post, mail might not go out 
for weeks or months, since it depended on any plane or 
boat transportation available. Creenhorns in a new en- 
vironment never do receive proper credit for the interest 
and diversion they provide. And no one ever remembers 
what he thought when he was the greenhorn. . . . 

As we all leaned over the railing absorbed in that fasci- 
nating picture just below of the small boats, piled high 
with their Eskimo families, little Mr. Neilson, his disap- 
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pointment over the lack of proper mail facilities now sub- 
sided, to our surprise was simply transformed with en- 
thusiasm: "Look at those delightful little people," he 
said; "all those loyal, closely knit families; so united and 
happy together! A real inspiration to the broken homes 
and unfaithful families of our modern world. I bet they 
understand the value of fine moral life and with the help 
of all these splendid missionaries up here, could teach our 
people quite a lesson." 

I glanced at the Canadians, all of whom had worked 
with, or traveled beside, Eskimo families, and missionaries, 
and every other kind of Northern citizen for anywhere 
from five to forty years; and doubtless too had known con- 
siderable about what sometimes seem to us the free and un- 
conventional marital customs of many an Eskimo. Dr. 
Hendersen's mouth opened and closed firmly again. Jim 
looked forbiddingly blank. Mr. Reid glanced keenly at 
Mr. Neilson. Margaret's eyes glittered, and Andy 
Lammas's twinkled. No one said anything. 

Despite his obvious interest in missions about which 
he so often spoke, it looked as though Mr. Neilson, like 
many ardent, sincere supporters of missionary work in 
foreign fields, tended to lump the needs of non-Christian 
peoples all into vague categories without ever having be- 
come accurately informed of their real needs, environ- 
ments, and traditions. I made a mental note to pass on to 
him sometime certain items concerning Eskimo customs 
I'd learned firsthand from good Northerners: How one 
must bear in mind that, living closer to nature, the Eskimo 
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is far less stereotyped in marital relations than we are. 
According to the lights of many a fine Eskimo, for exam- 
ple, the courteous and practical thing to do on occasion 
may be to share his wife with another some stranger per- 
haps, white man or native as a gesture of sincere hos- 
pitality; or if the wife of one Eskimo about to set forth 
on a journey falls ill, the wife of another Eskimo, who 
could do all that his own would have done, generously 
is loaned to him for the duration. Many Eskimo mar- 
riages, despite what the white man considers some odd 
practices, are sincere and may last a lifetime. Traditional 
marriage arrangements between neighboring Eskimo fam- 
ilies often are made at the birth of their children. The 
father of a newly born son waits perhaps weeks or months 
for the arrival of a daughter to a neighboring family. By 
agreement between the two families the baby boy and 
baby girl are then betrothed. The son grows up with the 
daughter of the other family and then at the appropriate 
time, usually a year or so after puberty, they live together 
as man and wife. 

About 10 P.M. a sunset of clear gold was reflected in 
the calm Sat gray sea and warmed the low bleak coast of 
Ungava. Except for isolated cakes washed up around the 
rocky beaches, there was no ice. Three small Eskimo boats, 
engines chugging softly, passed back and forth, their single 
masts and sturdy bows inky black against the deep golden 
sky and low dark shoreline. It was a world which looked 
very tranquil and hard and untouched. . . . 

At dawn next morning we got up for a brief period 
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to see the Rupertsland, her steering wheel in the small 
brown hands of old Ned, start to move upstream labori- 
ously and carefully as she began to breast the 25 miles of 
swift strong current and avoid the sharp reefs of the 
Koksoak River. Around 5 A.M. we weighed anchor again 
a half mile out from Fort Chimo. 

Still half asleep in our bunks, we were vaguely con- 
scious of footsteps passing steadily back and forth outside 
our porthole, and various muffled noises. When sometime 
later we went out on deck, we were surprised to find that 
the unloading process had been going on for several hours. 
Anyone unaccustomed to the businesslike quiet and skill 
with which these unloading or loading affairs usually took 
place on the Rupertsland, might have imagined her crew 
went tiptoe so as not to disturb her passengers. 

The wild Koksoak Eskimo for "Big River" was 
two miles wide at this point. It was flanked on either 
side by long, low-lying parallel rocky ridges, interspersed 
with grassy flats, intermittent patches of dwarf larch and 
spruce, and low shrubby growth. This was the last point 
at which we were to see any sort of trees until we reached 
Churchill on west Hudson Bay, still several weeks and 
over a thousand miles away. For Chimo lies at the north- 
ern edge of the tree line. 

The farthest limit of tree growth extends in an ir- 
regular line all across the Northern Hemisphere. Because 
of varying climatic conditions, many uneven fringes or 
long fingers of coniferous forest extend far out beyond 
others. This northern tree line is marked, roughly, by the 
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southern limit of permafrost, that solid year-round layer of 
frozen ground and ice which covers all the Arctic lands 
and forms the under floor of the tundra. In summer it is 
the melting of upper layers of permafrost which forms 
that endless network of pools all across the vast tundra 
and moistens its vegetation. This solid frozen layer also 
holds on the surface the countless millions of shallow 
lakes and ponds, which are made by the very slight precip- 
itation sometimes even less than that of many desert 
regions that falls each year over most of the inland 
Arctic country. If at some future time the Arctic climate 
should change to a warmer one and disintegrate this 
permafrost, then the great, wet, plant-covered tundra 
world will become a vast desert country. 

The tide, which was 30 to 40 feet at the Koksoak River 
mouth, at Chimo was 20 to 25 feet. Salt water mixed with 
downflowing fresh water of the river, extended on up some 
miles farther. As soon as the tide began to ebb strongly 
downriver, so that the water was completely fresh, the 
Rupertsland would begin to fill up her almost depleted 
tanks, we were told. 

On the eastern riverbank, clear in the bright morning 
sun at the base of rocky ridges, lay strung out for over a 
mile, an insignificant straggling line of little buildings and 
white tents. This was Chimo, its name derived from an 
Eskimo word of greeting which is said to mean "hello." 
There were neat, white small houses of the H B C post 
and both Anglican and Catholic Missions, a little govern- 
ment Ionospheric Station, the small house of the one 
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Royal Canadian Mounted Policeman, a tiny school and 
hospital. At one end were the tents and rough huts of 
Eskimo families, at the other those of the Nascopie In- 
dians. The Nascopies were an Indian tribe from the in- 
terior of Quebec and Labrador. Their own name for them- 
selves had been Nenenot, or "True Men." Since the Indian 
population of Canada is found chiefly in forested areas, 
and the Eskimo lives largely to the north in treeless regions, 
members of both races often are found together along the 
tree-line country. Both races at Chimo apparently now 
were somewhat intermixed. Judging from what we'd seen 
of other northern posts, Dr. Hendersen and Jim and I 
considered that the white population at Chimo, concen- 
trated in such a small isolated place, might be too nu- 
merous and varied for contentment and real congeniality. 
We wondered if the Lammases would be happy there. 
White people who live in the Far North are not bothered 
half so much by the loneliness and isolation, it seems, as 
by too close proximity of white neighbors who are strongly, 
or adversely, affected by that same isolation and loneliness. 
Out on deck we began to watch a scene which, 
throughout the voyage, never lost its charm. This was the 
sight of the Rupertsland's crew loading and unloading. 
Those two massive, two-ton iron scows, freshly painted red 
and black during our calm days up the Atlantic, were 
hoisted high by the cable winches from the forward deck 
and set down neatly in the water on either side of the ship. 
Three small peterheads, manned by a mixture of Eskimos 
and Indians, also anchored alongside, each boat with its 
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blown-up sealskin bladder thrown overboard to prevent its 
sides from being chafed against our ship. Red and blue oil 
drums, boxes of food, flour sacks and lumber, were lifted 
precariously high up out of the holds, swung below, and 
loaded onto the Rupertsland scows and the native peter- 
heads. 

When the small boats went ashore, their loads were 
shifted to the shoulders and heads of an unending relay 
of oddly assorted Eskimo and Indian men and boys and 
some women, all very gay in red plaids, blues, browns, and 
scarlets. Some looked ragged, some neatly clad. The boats 
then returned to the Rupertsland for further loading. 
Several brought out piles of neat compact bales of the na- 
tive fur catch to be shipped with the Rupertsland back to 
H B C headquarters. Modern posts, whose fur supply (the 
famed Arctic fox is still by far the most valuable) may be 
less plentiful than it was in former days, still can depend 
on a profitable trade due to Canadian government family 
allowances handed out now to all natives. For this allow- 
ance, plus summer employment, enables the natives to 
make regular purchases at the H B C stores. 

The Rupertsland's lean, twinkling-eyed, imperturb- 
able Second Mate, Mr. Warren, manned the machinery 
of the winches. Down in the hold rugged Mr. Shaw, First 
Mate, puffing happily at his pipe, wearing always that 
warm, relaxed, contagious grin, assisted with cheerful banter 
by both cabin boys, Art and Harry, clasped the great iron 
hooks on each box, or sack, or lumber pile which had to 
be carefully balanced, lifted high, then lowered and di- 
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reeled overboard. The Bosun, Llew Bradbury, a huge tall 
chap, whose nice, honest, rather grim face, great strength 
and skill, we had been admiring all through the voyage, 
directed the crew on deck and performed incredible feats 
of lifting on his shoulders, with calm unhurried detach- 
ment, the odd loo-pound sack now and again. Captain 
Lloyd attended to various other jobs, and watched the big 
rubber hoses taking in fresh water from the river. Once he 
took a long, long, satisfying drink from a small cup held 
repeatedly under a leak in the hose; and we all promptly 
followed suit. The Koksoak River coming from its great 
stretches of Quebec wilderness, after the stale tepid water 
we'd had for weeks, tasted heavenly sweet and fresh and 
cold. 

There was no bustle, shouted orders, or raised voices; 
no one looked in the least annoyed, hurried, or harried. 
All of it appeared the most casual, safe, easygoing of affairs. 
Yet the more you watched, the more you grasped the skill, 
the vigilance, the expert teamwork and steady nerve which 
made it so; and the more you liked the character and brains 
of these men who engineered it all. If just one person 
slipped up at all on that careful balancing and timing, a 
bad accident could occur. 

After breakfast numerous boatloads of supplies, Es- 
kimos and Indians, and welcoming white people from 
shore, came and went. To them all Mr. Reid introduced 
each of us with an individual tag, annoying me by saying, 
"Better be good now, for she's going to write ye all up in 
a book!" This was the first time I was aware that he even 
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knew I wrote. And young Billy one day also surprised me 
by remarking, "I read yer buke in school when I was home 
in Scutland aboot some volley! They hod it in the 
librarry!" (Very restfully typical, I'd thought, of most 
Northerners I knew, who aren't impressed with the busi- 
ness of writing more than with any other specialized sort 
of job, and realize also that, like any other, it takes endless 
patience, years of tough work and study, rewarded by the 
rarest spots of satisfaction or inspiration.) 

Mr. Clinton, smooth, sardonic, slightly puffing, and 
Mr. Neilson, spectacles shining and even his bushy hair 
looking eager, hurried out all ready to go ashore, only to 
discover, as so invariably happens in that world, that the 
fast-ebbing tide was now too low to make more landings 
possible. They would have to wait and observe Chimo 
from a distance, till high water in late afternoon. Neither 
they nor anyone else could do anything to change the 
situation. 

This experience of waiting sometimes for weeks or 
months or years with contented calm, for tides, or winds, 
or boats, or people to be in accord, is one of the first and 
most rigid lessons life in remote places has to teach you. 
It is a lesson whose great value you comprehend in time. 
It is one chief reason, I think, for that composed, serene, 
leisurely attitude of Northern inhabitants, whose steady 
nerves and quiet eyes (unblurred by brilliant lights, speedy 
travel, and other "advantages") are among the first, most 
striking things you notice. 

And it is very well indeed to be in a world where, for a 
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time, you see that man must wait on something bigger 
than himself; where you are reminded so constantly that it 
is the beneficent conditions of the universe about you, 
on which you as well as the works of all men must depend, 
first of all, for life and well-being. 

Thanks to Mr. Reid, who understood how anxious 
the mammalogists and I were to study the natural environ- 
ment of Chimo in the few days we were to be there, we, in 
company with Andy Lammas, were given places on the last 
boatload going ashore. Margaret, she was told, must re- 
main on the Rupertsland till there was room on the next 
boatload in late afternoon. She was dying to view her new 
home. But she was also a Northerner and accepted with 
philosophic content whatever appeared to be inevitable. 

There was a long stretch and climb hand over hand 
down the side of the Rupertsland on to the small heaving 
boat below. The tide already had receded so far that the 
heavily loaded little peterhead on which, clinging to flour 
and sugar sacks, we rode to shore could barely reach the 
bottom of tall posts supporting the small wooden jetty 
now 20 feet above water. The boat would have to wait till 
afternoon tide lifted it to the level of the jetty to be un- 
loaded. Then there was a more than hefty scramble up the 
slimy wet posts and a few rickety crossbars, especially for 
Jim and Dr. Hendersen and myself hung all over with 
cameras and fieldglasses. But, pushed from below, and 
hauled from above, by an assortment of helpful, smelly 
brown arms, we managed it. 

Flat on my face, minus any breath, I landed exactly at 
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the feet of Hazel Ellis, Professor of Biology at Keuka Col- 
lege, New York, U.S.A. Her short gray curls, sparkling 
rosy face, and beaming smile which had been obliterated 
by the quantity of brown Eskimo and Indian ones, were 
the first things I encountered when I regained an upright 
equilibrium. Sure enough, here she was, looking exactly 
as she had the first time I'd ever seen her, standing in a 
group of natives on the station platform at Churchill on 
west Hudson Bay. (And after all I would not be an em- 
barrassing only female on a small freighter threading her 
way around the Eastern Arctic! ) Miss Ellis had overcome, 
as usual, impressive obstacles, had obtained a ride on the 
plane of that mining outfit in southern Quebec, and after 
several adventures, somewhat unbecoming a highly re- 
spected college professor, duly arrived at Chimo exactly 
on time only to wait herself a long extra week for the 
Rupertsland to struggle through the ice of Ungava Bay. 

An adventure on the way up across the wilds of Que- 
bec, which caused her special amusement, was one of the 
night stopovers at a tiny camp. Informed that there was 
a shack which she could have to herself, she'd no sooner 
settled on the floor in her sleeping bag, than a strange 
man tottered in, spread his bag close beside hers and fell 
promptly into alcoholic-laden snores. Deciding he was 
too far gone to be a hazard (besides, where else would she 
sleep?), she also subsided and slept safely, though fitfully, 
till dawn. 

Since the Rupertsland expected to stay at Chimo for a 
day or two only, she and I set off at once for rock ridges be- 
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hind the post. We regretfully declined an invitation to ac- 
company Dr. Hendersen and Jim, since they were mainly 
interested in acquiring information on the mammal situa- 
tion, while we wanted to take a look, however brief, at the 
general ecological setup of both plant and animal life and 
cover as much ground as possible. When shortly the small 
scattering of human dwellings disappeared below, it was a 
wild and lonely scene we looked upon. Long, gray, hilly 
lines running roughly north and south were bisected by the 
great stretch of river, whose windings, all untouched by 
human signs, disappeared into the wilderness southward 
between rocky headlands. Sloping down from our ridge 
were three well-watered, steep little glens filled with 
stunted larches, small spruce, and northern shrubs. Along 
the ridge's summit was an endless network of ponds and 
wet muskeglike flats, colored with splashes of small 
Northern flowers white Labrador tea, yellow daisyhke 
Arnicas, pink thrift, purple pinguicula and bluebells, bog 
rosemary, blueberries, and other heath plants. 

We thought one might come to love this part of 
Ungava. Although it lacked the distinctive beauty and 
defimteness of character always so striking on one's first 
sight of the great, open, rolling tundra spaces of the real 
Arctic, there was a feel here of the beginning of the Arctic; 
something that whetted the appetite for much more. 

As we proceeded along the ridge, in the distance there 
appeared to be a bunch of sticks and shrubbery moving 
slowly and miraculously in our direction. This turned 
presently into an Eskimo woman, almost hidden by the 
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huge bundle of twigs and sticks twice as big as herself 
which she hauled on her back. She was small, very old 
and wrinkled, dressed in trousers, bright-blue sweater and 
red-wool cap. As she went slowly and composedly by, she 
smiled at us with that gentle, unself-conscious interest 
which is so characteristic of the Eskimos, and which always 
makes one smile back and love them. 

Once we came to a group of rock cairns piled beside 
two oblong, broken-down boxes of ancient lichen-covered 
boards and driftwood. We peered in and exclaimed simul- 
taneously, "Gosh!" For there in the center of each, was a 
very white, apparently complete human skeleton. One, in 
a doubled-up position, possessed a skull with two rows of 
big jagged teeth, which were very gruesome. In a country 
with so little top soil and the year-round layer of ice or 
permafrost a few feet below surface, it is impossible often 
to have underground, dug-out graves. The more primitive 
natives, Eskimo or Indian as the case may be, are not es- 
pecially fastidious over burial customs. Dead bodies, 
wrapped in some sort of skin or cloth blanket, are carried 
out, laid on the ground, and weighted down with stones; 
or, if it is in a somewhat timbered country, or there is 
driftwood at hand, rough enclosures may be made of 
boards or branches. 

All the scattered patches of little timber within a few 
miles of Chimo had been devastated. Every spruce tree 
even those as small as four inches in diameter had been 
cut by the Chimo inhabitants. There were also sparse 
clumps of small balsam poplars and dwarf birches. Along 
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streams flowing down through ravines, was a northern 
species of small mountain ash (Pyrus Americana), willows 
and alders, beech fern (Dryopteris phegopteris), woodfern 
(Dryopteris fragrans), and club moss (Lycopodium an- 
notmum. Little white star flowers, gold thread, and north- 
ern bunchberry (Cornus suessia) indicated that Canadian 
Zone species of plants overlapped the more northern 
Hudsoman and tundra types. All around the wet banks 
of every little pond, grew stiff green TrigZoc/un, or mar- 
itime grass, and Eriophorum, the cotton grass, with its 
white clouds of fluffy heads, so characteristic of Arctic 
ponds. In several localities the cotton grass possessed 
bright-orange heads. This was Eriophorum russeolum, the 
first species of Eriophorum either of us had seen which was 
not a fluffy white. 

The straggling lines of trees were inhabited by chirp- 
ing robins, white-crowned and white-throated sparrows, 
Canada jays, and small flocks of redpolls and pine siskins. 
In willow and alder thickets small yellow warblers and 
black-poll warblers flitted everywhere. Pipits and horned 
larks inhabited open stretches. But scattered bits of old 
ptarmigan feathers were the only signs of the ptarmigan, 
or "northern grouse," which, even during its life cycles of 
abundance, must have been cleaned out completely by 
the hungry natives of Chimo. 

All these species of birds, with the exception of the 
ptarmigan, were characteristic of more southern lands as 
well; the robins and yellow and black-poll warblers reach- 
ing far south in the United States; the Canada jays, white- 
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throated and white-crowned sparrows, redpolls and pine 
siskins to the forest habitat of northern states and south- 
ern Canada. 

We grew so warm in the hot sun that we undressed 
finally and took a bath (an old favorite pastime of ours) 
in a secluded pond just deep enough to swim a few strokes 
in here and there. Black flies and mosquitoes descended 
in swarms, but we both were accustomed to this formidable 
pest of the Northlands, so were not unduly disturbed. Be- 
sides, these insects of Chimo were as nothing compared 
with those we'd known in the inland swamps and tundras 
of west Hudson Bay. 

There were a few signs of small mammals such as 
lemmings, but none of the snowshoe rabbit, which doubt- 
less also had been exterminated everywhere within walk- 
ing distance of the post. 

Bales of caribou skins shipped with great expense and 
labor all the way from the Arctic to Winnipeg, thence to 
Montreal, and now back up to the Eastern Arctic again, 
had been unloaded from the Rupertsland only that very 
morning. This complicated procedure was carried out so 
the people of Chimo might have the winter clothing, 
which they should have been able to obtain from a sur- 
rounding country that once had supported a splendid 
supply of native caribou. 

In addition to the terrible and stupid human depreda- 
tions on caribou, which once had been plentiful in Ungava, 
Mr. Reid told us it was his opinion that although the 
modern rifle undoubtedly had much to do with their real 
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decimation, periods of unseasonable winter rainstorms also 
might have accounted for more sudden and drastic times 
of destruction. These rainstorms, he said, in the North 
commonly called "glitter," freeze immediately and lay 
the most exquisite, sparkling, diamond coat over all the 
land. (This was something I could well picture, for I had 
seen its occurrence in the deep snow-laden forests of north- 
ern British Columbia, and still think it is the most mi- 
raculously beautiful and thrilling of all the wilderness 
scenes.) But this sudden diamond coat, so wonderful to 
look upon, may sometimes be fatal to wild animals such 
as caribou. In the severe temperatures of Northern lands, 
it can form a crust lasting for days or weeks, so heavy that 
the caribou are unable, even with their big sharp hoofs, to 
paw through it and obtain the mosses and lichens which 
they depend on for existence. 

Observers seem agreed that most Eskimos and In- 
dians have little or no conception of conservation. But a 
far greater tragedy is that not only unlettered natives of 
unexploited regions, but also the average educated inhab- 
itants of civilized places, still have little or no compre- 
hension either, it seems, of the simple, vital fact that the 
purity of the actual air we breathe, as well as the earth's 
basic resources, which cannot be duplicated by synthetic 
or machine products, are slowly but certainly being ex- 
hausted by the ever-expanding human population (a 
present average increase of well over 100,000 people per 
day) on an earth that is not expanding. Man cannot re- 
create the true natural beauty of the decreasing wilder- 
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nesses upon which, in our modern civilized world, increas- 
ing millions depend for spiritual and physical health; nor 
can he create many of the necessary basic products of the 
earth without which most of his machine and power proj- 
ects could not exist. 

Modern H B people in general seem quite aware of 
the conservation problem, and have initiated some excel- 
lent conservation plans. Notable among these was the 
beaver preservation project in the 1930*8 at James Bay, 
the south end of Hudson Bay, which proved so successful 
that it later was copied by the Canadian government. Mr. 
Reid was concerned over conservation, but accustomed to 
gazing for so long on unlimited stretches of the still rel- 
atively unexploited Northlands, he was not yet, I think, as 
deeply troubled as the conservationist of overpopulated 
areas is forced to be. Margaret and Andy Lammas, too, 
had known so much of the unspoiled places of the earth, 
that advancing signs of increasing habitation and modern 
civilization, to them to a large degree still spelled "prog- 
ress"; above all of course that greater security and comfort 
which closer contacts, by radio and plane, with the outside 
now can supply. 

Few Eskimos seem to have advanced beyond the be- 
lief that shortages of natural products are due to the fateful 
workings of nature over which man has no control So 
many things are taken out of their hands in a world where 
nature is still predominant over man, that one can under- 
stand this acceptance of fate and lack of struggle against 
it. Nor does the Eskimo seem able to comprehend that the 
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modern weapons of the steel age, with which he is now 
supplied, do incalculably more damage to wildlife than 
his former primitive ones. Many Eskimo folk tales or 
superstitions are invented to account for unexplainable or 
unthought-out events. One Eskimo legend tells them that 
when caribou die, the animals go through a door which 
opens in the side of a Labrador mountain; then they may 
come forth again as young fawns. "It is good, therefore, 
to kill a caribou so that it may be reborn." 

Lord Tweedsmuir, in the London Geographical Mag- 
azine (August, 1953), said that during his time as an H B 
C trader on Baffin Island, he once asked a certain well- 
known Eskimo why the consequences from a depletion of 
wild animals were not more carefully considered by the 
natives. His question as to what the Eskimo thought would 
happen if they destroyed all the walrus and caribou, their 
chief sources of food and clothing, elicited the simple 
response, "I don't think about it." 

I was invited to spend the next night ashore with the 
Lammases in their new Chimo home The H B C house 
and grounds, surrounded by a white fence, were on the 
bank of the Koksoak with a wide view across the big river 
and wild land to the west. The H B store and warehouses 
were a short distance away. The living house, a sturdy 
little frame building, lined with attractive wall board and 
wood paneling, was tastefully and comfortably furnished. 
It was a typical example, the Lammases said, of newer 
H B C houses in the Arctic, all the materials for which 
are transported by the supply ship. Its shape was rectan- 
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gtilar, with the kitchen and living room, whose big windows 
looked out on the river side, separated by a passage from 
three bedrooms, a bathroom, and tiny office on the other 
side. The kitchen was supplied with a coal range, the living 
room and office with small oil heaters. As most H B C 
buildings seem to be everywhere, it looked exceptionally 
neat and practical, freshly painted white with a red roof. 
The office contained a radio and wireless set, from which 
Margaret said she soon would be sending and receiving 
messages. In common with many of the H B wives, she had 
learned Morse code and become a trained operator. 

There was an evening meal of tender, salmonlike 
Arctic char, close relative of the sea trout, and an apple 
pie baked by the little Eskimo maid with dusky-rose cheeks 
and a smooth black head. (Fresh Arctic char obtained 
from the natives at each port, after this, was to form an- 
other delicious item on the Rupertsland's menus ) After 
supper, over an unending series of tea, brandies, and hot 
toddies, all the H B people talked in the living room. There 
were Mr. Reid, the newly arrived Lammases, the retiring 
H B post manager and his assistant due to go out shortly 
to another post, and red-haired Billy, who was observing 
things from a corner. 

I remarked to Margaret how lucky she was to have 
that Eskimo maid who had cooked our supper. She looked 
so very clean and pretty as well as efficient. Margaret said 
yes, but she foresaw she'd have to "watch her like a hawk!" 
She was just the type to get into trouble with some lonely 
white chap. Though many Eskimos frowned on actual 
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mixed marriages, they still didn't look at these other things 
the way we do. At every post, especially where there were 
unattached men ("and there'll be plenty in this big 
place!") she always watched out particularly for the nicest 
young Eskimo girls. 

Once Mr. Reid beckoned Margaret and me to come 
outside and talk with two Eskimo women who were pass- 
ing by. One of them, whose husband was an unusually 
intelligent Eskimo employed by the H B C, was partic- 
ularly attractive. She apparently had some white blood, 
and spoke broken English in a soft voice with a clear, slow 
enunciation that was striking and charming. Her com- 
plexion was light compared with the other Eskimo, her 
long black hair very shiny, her features sharply cut. Mr. 
Reid talked to her about her sons, two young Eskimos 
sent out to school in Winnipeg, whom he had visited 
recently. He had carried them off for a car ride and taken 
their pictures in numerous poses; these photographs he 
now presented to Mrs. Ward. 

Margaret explained, "Mr. Reid's always doing things 
like that! He thinks of everyone. . . ." 

We then remarked to Mrs. Ward how she must miss 
her sons; to which she tranquilly replied that at first she 
did, but not now. She was used to their being away. Every- 
thing she said was spoken with that complete directness 
that is so impressive after the subtleties, polite speeches, 
and sometimes tortuous thinking of people in our civilized 
world. 

"Mrs. Ward was one of the Markhams of Hudson 
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Bay," Mr. Reid told us. This struck a responsive chord in 
my memory. Once several fellow naturalists and I had 
been on a trip to some inland lakes west of Hudson Bay 
with a young Eskimo, Ben Markham, one of the most 
capable Northerners we had known. 

Yes, Ben was her brother, Mrs. Ward said. She liked 
him well. No, she did not know where he was now. Benny 
never wrote letters. 

Always in the Far North, wherever you go, you hear 
of someone you know or meet his or her friends. If you 
live in the North for a period of years, you know person- 
ally or have heard of everyone, it seems, within a million 
square miles. 

The H B men departed finally to work on the Ruperts- 
land cargo, and Margaret and I were left to hold the fort; 
but by no means alone. All evening, hour after hour, the 
most intriguing and varied assortment of visitors dropped 
in: the Catholic and Anglican missionaries, men from the 
government Ionospheric Station, two French Canadian 
mining engineers, the schoolteacher and the Canadian 
government nurse. 

The two missionaries, each in black clerical garb and 
turned-around collars, with oddly contrasting practical 
garments in the way of heavy parkas and big boots, ap- 
peared simultaneously, though this probably wasn't in- 
tentional. They both were entertaining, seemed the best 
of old friends, and appeared to possess decided characters 
under a genial manner. The young priest, with his sharp 
features, high-colored cheeks, and great animation, looked 
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very French, typifying the usual run of Catholic mission- 
aries in that part of the world, who, according to Margaret, 
are apt to be French Canadian or Belgian. The other was 
very much the English clergyman, with a pale, rather 
scholarly face. You wondered just how much of a strain 
it might be to be rivals for the souls and church attendance 
of every Eskimo and Indian in Chimo. 

One of the operators from the new Ionospheric Sta- 
tion was a dark, remarkably handsome, self-conscious 
youth; he laughed and chatted in a high, cultured voice 
without cessation for a solid three quarters of an hour. 
(More and more of these small Ionospheric Stations, 
generally manned by Canadians and supplied with United 
States equipment, now are being located in scattered Arctic 
areas to examine the upper atmospheres and report on 
weather and radio conditions.) 

"Well, he's one the North isn't doing much good 
to," said Margaret when finally he had taken his lively 
and noisy departure. "Insufferable, isn't he? But you feel 
sorry for him. Hope I'm not going to have much of him 
on my hands this winter. . . ." 

But the visitors we were truly intrigued with, during 
an evening that was lengthening far into the night, were 
the two mining engineers. Unusually tall and well-built, 
they were perfectly dressed just the right practical well- 
made clothes which fitted to a T and became their dark, 
lean good looks to perfection. They gave an impression 
of extreme practical capability combined with social and 
cultured backgrounds. Actually they looked and sounded 
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rather too good to be true, like people on a stage set. But 
their pleasant, unassuming manners and really interesting 
conversation belied this. In fact they were quite typical 
of French Canadians of the professional, adventuring 
class whom we both had met elsewhere in the North. But 
unless you are well used to the variants of the North, you 
arc apt to be astonished when you encounter inhabitants 
of remote spots who not only are remarkably capable but 
also are enviable samples of culture and poise. Anyway 
Margaret and I found these two samples charming, wished 
they might have stayed longer (they were due to go out at 
dawn next day), and speculated as to whether they would 
prove as delightful on intimate acquaintance. 

Margaret dealt with this varied and exhausting assort- 
ment of guests with unfailing cheerfulness; with far more 
aplomb in fact and less strain than many a socialite whose 
business is entertaining. "We're used to it, you know," she 
said. "Of course when boats are in you get pretty tired. 
But you have a little of it most evenings all year in a post 
this size. There's nothing else to do, really, and people get 
lonely." 

In reply to my query as to how on earth she and Andy 
managed to get on for years on end with such widely dif- 
fering, often antagonistic types of character she laughed 
and said, "Oh, you learn! And it's the policy of the Com- 
pany to get along amicably with just about everyone. We 
have that firmly instilled in us in the very beginning! At 
these posts you get a sort of trained tolerance. You become 
accustomed to seeing such a variation of types; you just 
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have to learn to get on with them regardless of whether 
you like them or not. It's the only way to be comfortable. 
. . . Yes, I think we'll be quite happy here. This larger 
post, with more outside contacts, will be good for a 
change. Whatever modern civilization's doing now to the 
natives, white people in the North never had it so good, 
I think. It's still tough enough to keep them hard and re- 
tain a feel for essentials, but the plane and the radio bring 
a sense of safety and comfort. . . . Once Andy gets all 
his pet policies for the natives established here, he'll be 
happy too. When the boat activities are over, he'll chase 
all the idle ones off to fish, or camp, or something. In 
winter he has them off trapping and hunting. He never 
tolerates a bunch of lazy ones hanging round a post." 

About one A.M. the H B men returned and fell to 
talking of life in general as well as the Rupertsland voyage 
and passengers. It was always especially gratifying, I felt, 
that whenever reserved Northern acquaintances regarded 
me so much as one of themselves they talked apparently 
without any conscious restraint. Perhaps this was because 
I'd lived and traveled in the North, too, and they felt 
many of my values to be akin to their own; which indeed 
they were. The Lammases made me happy by urging me 
to return sometime for a lengthy stay with them, Margaret 
remarking that I was one of the few she knew whom she 
"could stand having in her house for a month or so!" 

The next day we looked in on the Mountie's house, 
the little school for native children, and the hospital, 
which consisted of two rooms off the house of the gov- 
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eminent nurse. 

The little one-room school, built by the Canadian 
government, was as attractive and looked almost as well- 
equipped as any of a big town. The school schedule, how- 
ever, was completely flexible and fitted in with practical 
conditions of native life. A child always was excused to 
help with hunting or fishing, as the case might be, because 
this was as much a part of education as the three R's. The 
cute, bright-eyed pupils, at this time largely Eskimo, were 
out at recess, very colorful with their dusky skin and dark- 
red cheeks, every one of them wearing, for that perpetually 
wet ground, sealskin boots up to the knee. The little girls 
were dressed in bright plaid shawls and skirts, the boys in 
short trousers and parkas. The teacher addressed them in 
English and continually used practical expressions such as 
"Close the door," "Please help me with this," and so on. 

The little three-room house of the Mountie, who 
was absent on a patrol of Eskimo encampments around Un- 
gava, had been turned over to Hazel Ellis. (In company 
with the white population of Chimo, she'd speculated on 
his reactions if he returned unexpectedly during one of 
those long, light summer nights, when so much northern 
traveling is done, to find her ensconced in his one and only 
bed!) While waiting for the Rupertsland she had spent 
considerable time with the government nurse and she was 
filled with admiration and respect for Nurse Field, who 
not only cared for her own small children, but also looked 
after the health of all Chimo inhabitants. This was no 
mean job, as TB and other diseases were very prevalent. 
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The natives' health rate invariably becomes progressively 
worse according to the frequency of his contacts with the 
outside world. Mrs. Field also traveled long distances by 
plane and boat and dog team to other small posts through- 
out northern Ungava. There were no doctors at all, and 
no other nurses, in that area of thousands of square miles; 
she was forced to deal alone and unaided with any situa- 
tion requiring medical help. She would arrive at a settle- 
ment dunng flu or measles epidemics to find rows of the 
dead (large numbers of natives succumb to these diseases) 
laid out for her inspection. 

She was present sometimes at the birth of a native 
child, on which she had made interesting observations. 
One of these was that although natives used no antiseptics 
like those of the white man, there seemed to be little if 
any infection connected with childbirth. She wondered 
if this might be due to disinfectant qualities of reindeer 
moss, or Cladonia, which was used commonly for ab- 
sorbent materials and has considerable antiseptic proper- 
ties. I was particularly interested in this, for Indians in 
the remote forest country of northern British Columbia 
had used sphagnum moss, said to have the same antiseptic 
properties. There infection connected with childbirth, or 
even serious injuries such as gunshot wounds, were sur- 
prisingly rare. 



After two full days at Chimo the Rupertsland was 
ready to set sail, this time down the Koksoak, piloted by 
old Ned again. Just before we sailed, Hazel and I, napping 
in a somewhat unclothed state after a rough day, were 
startled when our cabin door burst open, someone rushed 
in (we were too sleepy to see who) a man's voice said, 
"Excuse me," and the door slammed shut again. 

Later, out on deck, Dr. Hendersen approached with 
a profoundly crestfallen air. "I have a dreadful confession 
to make," said he. "Do you know the Rupertsland had 
turned clean round in the nver current without my realiz- 
ing it! I rushed up to our port cabin (I thought) to get a 
book and found myself in yours instead! Terrible thing! 
I hardly know what to say " And his usually assured 
words trailed away with unprecedented meekness. 

I cried, "Was that you?" and burst into laughter, for 
he of all people always was so very meticulous and polite. 
(His mistake was identical with one I too was to make at 
another port of call for the exact similar reason, only no 
one happened to be in the cabin.) 

It was a warm, lovely evening on deck, so that most 
of us saw far more of the Koksoak River than we had seen 
in the early morning going up to Chimo. Mr. Clinton 
and Mr. Neilson had no regrets at leaving. Nothing at 
Chimo had impressed them at all compared with the in- 
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sect life of the hot sunlit hours. Black flies and mosquitoes 
were in an array which they'd never encountered even in 
the northern lake country of the U.S.A., and they were 
filled with surprise and wrath that icy tundra ponds could 
produce such a thing. The second day at Chimo they'd 
gone forth like warriors to battle, clad in wool helmets, 
heavy jackets, and thick gloves loaned by the H B C store. 
But after an hour of suffering from heat as much as from 
insects, they'd returned to the Rupertsland. They'd never 
really seen Chimo at all, and didn't want to. 

The rest of us, however, had been greatly interested 
during our stay there. I felt especially sad at leaving the 
Lammases behind, but it was the most tranquil, relaxing 
sensation to be moving again, and to be back in that un- 
complicated, tiny, enclosed world of a small ship. The 
quiet, and the cleanness, and the peaceful northern wilder- 
ness which slipped slowly and smoothly by, were good 
after the activity and noise and smells of a human settle- 
ment and so many distressing, ill-looking natives. 

The banks on either side were like beautiful riverside 
parks completely devoid of cars or anything at all of 
man. Ridges of smooth gray rock, marbled over with out- 
crops of pure-white quartz, interspersed with green, lawn- 
like slopes, fell gently down to gravelly beaches and small 
coves. Groves of sharply pointed, green-black little spruces, 
the size of Christmas trees, as nicely trimmed and spaced 
as if they had been artificially planted, covered steep 
gullies. All the small ravines were full of greenery and 
little streams. Around one high peninsula, so nearly cut 
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off from the mainland that it looked like an island, a pair 
of great bald eagles, with their gleaming white heads, 
wheeled and circled. 

In the bright evening around 11 PM., the Ruperts- 
land stopped just outside the mouth of the Koksoak, and 
old Ned and two other Eskimos climbed down from top 
deck to go aboard their peterhead which we had been 
towing. This took some while. The Eskimos, who had 
been left on the peterhead to start its engine and pull up 
alongside the ship when needed, were very sound asleep; 
it took many calls to waken them. Ned laughed and 
cackled, the Rupertsland crew, leaning on the railings, 
laughed and shouted. The peterhead having then at last 
been brought alongside, the old pilot and his friends shook 
hands all round, clambered down, received a large farewell 
box of oranges and hardtack handed over by George, and 
cast off. And we were under way again; this time up along 
the west coast of Ungava Bay to our second port of call, 
Payne Bay. 

We now had on board Mr. Graham, manager of the 
H B post at Payne Bay, who had been outside on business 
and recently flown up to Chimo. We didn't have a chance 
to see much of him in the few days it took to reach the 
post, though his weather-beaten, wrinkled face and phil- 
osophic air made us wish we knew more of him. He had 
been in the Ungava region for some twenty years, we 
learned, loved and understood Eskimos and all natural 
elements of the wild northern world. He had with him his 
Eskimo wife, an exceedingly quiet, calm lady who spoke 
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no English. She was a surprisingly restful person; one 
could stand or sit beside her on deck for hours comfortably 
wrapped in one's own thoughts, while she looked silently 
and composedly out over the sea. 

On the Rupertsland, either you saw so much of people 
you felt you had known them a lifetime or, if they appeared 
on board for a few days only between ports of call, you re- 
ceived the merest fleeting glimpse of their characters. 

Ice along this west coast of Ungava Bay, though not 
sufficiently solid to hold us fast, in places still was for- 
midable; fog and poor visibility caused the Rupertsland 
to come to a dead stop now and again. After working 
valiantly, sometimes for hours, the little ship accomplished 
nothing more than a complete circle. Once a half mile 
off our port there was a high, throne-shaped piece of glit- 
tering ice so striking we wished, as it gradually disappeared 
behind in the rear, that we could have gotten closer and 
photographed it And lo and behold, after a half hour's 
struggle by the Rupertsland, there it was again, right op- 
posite, this time only 50 feet away off port. "Coriolis?" I 
asked Jim. "We went counterclockwise again!" 

The evening of the second day out from Chimo, as the 
Rupertsland steered around small scattered ice floes, we 
raised land in the distance. This turned out to be Akpatok 
(Eskimo for "Island of Murres"); although a little north- 
east of the Payne Bay entrance we had struck it first due 
to ice conditions which had taken us off course. This wild 
and uninhabited island, about 30 miles long, in western 
Ungava Bay, is a great hunting ground for the Eskimos. 
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Herds of walrus are to be found off it at certain seasons, 
as well as polar bears. And murres, those neat black-and- 
white sea birds, which in shape and coloring and habit are 
so reminiscent of Antarctic penguins except that their 
wings and powers of flights are well developed were said 
to nest on it in countless numbers. That evening, in the 
distance, thousands of them like small dark clouds were 
flying and swimming all around it; especially off the steep, 
chfflike sides that fell sheer into the sea. But the numbers 
of murres around Akpatok, the Rupertsland crew assured 
us, were as nothing compared with those we were to see 
later on around the cliffs of Wolstenholme in northeast 
Hudson Bay. 

The sun began to set over Akpatok at 10:30 that 
evening; and like so many events in that world, it turned 
of a sudden into an extravagant, unbelievable kind of fairy 
tale. Some magician's wand wrapped dark, quivering, shim- 
mering rings round and round it; and then the great, 
ordinarily stable, fire-red ball became a huge collapsing 
paper Japanese lantern set atop a high rock cliff. It 
squashed down, down, down, crinkling and rumpling. It 
crinkled and crumpled till it folded right up, and then, 
whisked away by an unseen hand, disappeared over the 
island's rim. Orange and gold lights, which it left in the 
sky and ice around Akpatok, shifted slowly to lavender and 
rose; unrippled patches of open sea amid the ice floes be- 
came exquisite watered pink, gray, and violet silk. Four 
small pieces of upright rainbows, like sundogs, were painted 
in on a solid-pink sky across the eastern horizon above the 
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sea. Those dark clouds of murres faded from sight. The 
lovely colors dimmed and vanished. Scattered ice floes, and 
the low fantastically cut shapes nsing from them, became 
a luminous, shining white under the quiet, cold night. 

And as ever in that world, risks and hardships and 
personal concerns, and the little affairs of life and men, 
slipped into true perspective against the marvels of the 
universe. The spectacle of the sun we had just witnessed 
must have been an exaggerated case of foreshortening, 
caused by refraction and deflecting of light rays. But then 
all the strange myriad beauties of an ice world, caused by 
changing atmospheres and light densities, are real magic 
anyway part of the magic that makes up all Creation. 

We arrived outside the entrance of Payne Bay on a 
Saturday evening and dropped anchor to wait again for 
high tide and the light of morning. The greater rugged- 
ness and distinctive character of the place, compared with 
Chimo, impressed us strongly. The land was much higher 
and more irregular than the Koksoak River region. The 
massive, sometimes precipitous, completely bare, great 
mountainous hills had the quality of Scottish Highland 
country. There were no signs at all of human activities on 
the high bleak land. The broad Payne River, on which the 
little post was situated some eight miles inland, shining 
silver in the late evening light, wound into a pale-yellow 
west among solid-black hills. 

Just as at Chimo there was the Eskimo pilot with four 
accompanying friends waiting on a little white peterhead, 
having been warned by radio message from the Chimo 
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H B C post to the post at Payne Bay of the RupertslancTs 
impending arrival. 

At table that night we all discussed what we wanted to 
do ashore at Payne Bay. Mr. Reid's day and night work, 
over supplies and changing personnel and a year's local 
problems to be dealt with, was cut out for him. Hazel and 
I wanted to observe plant and animal life; particularly she 
wanted to photograph the nest of a gyrfalcon, which spe- 
cies we hoped to find there. Mr. Neilson and Mr. Clinton 
wanted to "study the life and character of the Eskimo." 
Mr Neilson inquired about missions at Payne Bay and was 
distressed on being told that there was no resident mis- 
sionary or church there. 

"Well, Father Marcel may be in for a visit! He's the 
one ye want to see! He'll keep ye busy and give ye some- 
thing to think of," and Mr. Reid's small gray eyes sparkled 
so, I acquired an interest in Father Marcel. 

Mr. Reid had told us of fine work of individuals whom 
he considered outstanding in the Arctic mission field, and 
had known for years. To Mr. Neilson's earnest and tire- 
less disclaimers on Northern missions, which he knew by 
hearsay only, Mr. Reid usually listened with a grave and 
courteous attention. But one day, before parting from us 
at Chimo, Andy Lammas, tried a little too far by Mr. Neil- 
son, had fired a last shot as he left the dining table: 
"There're some grand and wonderful missionaries never 
mistake that who've done great good, but by and large 
I've always wondered whether those I've happened to 
know, for thirty years now, mind, have done as much good 
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as they have harm " 

Next morning early the Rupertsland started again, 
winding up the Payne River through high, rocky, sea-bird- 
covered islands and promontories. There were flocks of 
herring and black-backed gulls, common eider ducks; and 
to Hazel's and my excitement, darting with strong rapid 
wing beats about the cliffs, a pair of large, very light-gray 
hawks, unmistakably the narrow sharp-winged falcon spe- 
cies rather than the round-winged Buteo type, which we felt 
sure must be gyrfalcons. 

After eight miles of careful, tricky navigating, this 
time by a strong, merry-looking young Eskimo, the 
Rupertsland anchored again in mid-river with a short salute 
on the ship's whistle to the tiny post a quarter of a mile 
distant on the north shore. The settlement of Payne Bay 
consisting of a few whitewashed, red-roofed little buildings 
of the H B Company, and some half-dozen Eskimo tents, 
was scarcely noticeable at all in the great, high terrain of 
wild, completely bare, irregular, rocky hills. There were 
no trees, for this was true Arctic country. 

To the uninitiated it comes as a shock to the wilder- 
ness lover as a thrill that the post, that so-prominent 
human landmark on the maps in all those bare thousands 
of miles, the great goal toward which, with infinite labor 
and danng, one has been traveling for weeks or months 
into the unknown, on actual sight is so utterly insignificant 
in the vastness of a wilderness around it. 

Presently a small boat, similar to but somewhat larger 
than the pilot's peterhead, approached and fastened along- 
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side us. The RupertslancTs second, or cabin, deck was the 
most perfect of grandstands, for it was so close above 
water line you could nearly reach down and shake hands 
with the natives in their little boats just below. (You ac- 
tually could do so from the first, or main, deck.) Fas* 
cinated, we now all gazed down on this particular crew of 
one old Eskimo and four young ones, and their boat wal- 
lowing low in the water with a great load of huge, gray, 
bloody animal carcasses. 

"Seals? Walrus?" everyone kept asking, for they were 
so much cut up, with only bristly whiskers sticking out 
here and there, that little could be seen of the heads or 
their real size. No one could agree on them until Dr. 
Hendersen called down "Netchek? [seal], Ivik? [walrus]," 
and received the emphatic smiling response, "Ivik!" 

It turned out presently that this boat belonged to 
Catholic Oblate missionaries who had been on a walrus 
hunt up around Akpatok Island, and that the walruses had 
been killed two days before. The Eskimo crew now were 
partaking of their breakfast with as much relish as we had 
just eaten ours of bacon and eggs and coffee. With their 
ooloos, big razor-sharp knives, they were cutting huge slices 
of raw meat from the walrus jowls, holding these up to 
their mouths, at each bite slashing a piece off so close to 
their faces you expected with every stroke to see a brown 
Eskimo nose fall with the red walrus flesh 

As the walruses became more spread out on deck we 
could see better their great heads and the grayish-white 
bristles, thick and stiff as small sticks which serve, when 
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they feed, as walrus knives and forks. There appeared to be 
four small walruses, each around 800 pounds in weight 
(the biggest may weigh a ton) . Two of them had beautiful 
white ivory tusks. Their blood, as well as raw flesh, was a 
surprising color; a sort of deep salmon shade quite unlike 
the blood of most mammals, but characteristic, Dr. Render- 
sen said, of walrus. 

The small Eskimo settlement in northwest Ungava to 
which these people belonged now would be well supplied 
for a time with meat for both humans and sled dogs; hides 
for things requiring tough material, and a little ivory for 
the men to carve into the much sought-after Eskimo 
ivories. Both white and native inhabitants of all settle- 
ments in that part of the world go forth regularly on walrus 
and seal hunts to supply their human and dog populations. 

We went ashore on the Rupertsland's scow which was 
piled high with gasoline drums; and as we approached the 
steep, rocky shoreline by the one small rough wooden 
landing, the prettiest sight in the world greeted us. This 
was no bleak land after all, for the whole place was a bril- 
liant, wild rock garden. Epilobium latifolium, the low Arc- 
tic willow herb, with its big single pink flowers, spread 
rose-colored carpets in every direction; each tiniest nook 
or shelf in the rocks was starred with white and gold and 
blue flowers, mauve and olive-green lichens; the colors all 
set off against gray and red rock, gray-blue hills, high 
yellow-green tundra meadows, blue sky, and the sapphire 
of Payne Bay. 

Here was what I had been longing for, which once 
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seen, I had never forgotten. The minute I set foot on 
land that charm of the Arctic gripped me with the same 
great force as of old; just the same old spell that caught me 
when, as a college girl, I'd taken my first trip north to study 
the tundras of west Hudson Bay and again, later, when I 
returned to write about them in The Tundra World. And 
this time at Payne Bay I thought, as I always seem to think 
in Arctic places, that there could be no other world so 
deeply lovely and refreshing, so clean and enduring, so 
strengthening and satisfying as this. It is something I dream 
of when I am not there, and the actuality when I am seems 
better even than the dreams. There is that feel to your feet 
of the soft, moist, mossy turf that covers the eternal ice of 
Arctic land only a few feet down; the incomparable com- 
bination of fresh, very cold, pure wind and hot sun; the 
strong, marvelously tonic, spicy smells of the tundra; the 
brilliant shades of flowers, set off against the vast, lonely, 
treeless space with such touching and special vividness, per- 
haps because there are not too many of them; there is the 
deep, comforting music of strong winds, howling sled dogs, 
small tinkling songs and plaintive calls of Arctic birds; the 
warmly smiling brown faces and bright clothes of a little 
group of unmodernized Eskimos, who, unlike so many 
human beings, seem to fit into their environment and are 
a good and pleasant part of it, instead of overrunning it 
and transforming it with ugly sights and sounds. 

I hadn't observed how Jim and I, who had lingered 
for pictures, now were being completely hemmed in by 
Eskimo women and children, each one in rapid succession 
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coming forward to shake hands. The more hands we shook, 
even those of every single tiny brown baby, the more there 
seemed to be. Where in this world of so few human hab- 
itations did all these people come from? Individual faces 
grew more and more distinct. It dawned on us that they 
were just shaking hands in relays, the same ones coming 
back to do it again and again. I glanced at Jim whose face 
was extra red with a rather desperate grin upon it. We 
couldn't be uncordial, but something must be done so 
that we could proceed with our business. We grabbed 
cameras and light meters, our hands were then completely 
occupied, and the Eskimos were just as delighted to have 
their pictures taken. These Eskimo women, with fewer 
outside contacts, looked far more natural and primitive 
and healthy than those at Chimo. Most of them were 
dressed in crude hand-sewn skirts and bright plaid shawls 
or sealskin parkas. 

And we both said we had never seen a prettier post than 
Payne Bay, for the few little buildings seemed to blend 
into their setting and be a happy part of it, just as the 
Eskimos themselves were. Everything looked so clean and 
neat and trim. The one little path, bordered with white- 
washed stones, wandered by the small store and sheds 
across a clear mountain brook up to the Post Manager's 
house, which, surrounded by a natural dense green spread 
of small leaves and Arctic wild flowers, was nestled at the 
foot of a great bare hill. In the Eastern Arctic, where there 
are no trees or wood, rows of stones are used as boundary 
markers, instead of fences. Inland, flowered tundra mead- 
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ows, interlaced with sparkling streams, banks pink with 
willow herb, rose up gradually, like Scottish moors, into 
high black hills; the waters out on Payne Bay shone blue 
and silver on the sea side. 

Numerous big Huskies, or sled dogs, were wandering 
about, all untied and free; unlike many of the chained, 
dangerous, starved dogs, which far too often are a sad and 
ugly part of the North, these looked unusually healthy and 
well fed, hence contented, a safe and normal part of a 
man's world. 

Dogs and houses and people, from the two Eskimo 
girls, leisurely splashing clothes up and down in the ice- 
cold hill stream, to the brightly dressed men and young 
women unloading the Rupertsland scows, and the old, 
shawled women sitting placidly on high banks with the 
children, fitted comfortably and contentedly into their 
background. No one got in anyone else's way, no one was 
cross, loud-voiced, or harried. Everywhere was that sense 
of ease and acceptance of situations the atmosphere so 
typical of people, white or native, who are unfettered by 
time schedules and live surrounded by natural things. By 
common consent, apparently, the unloading stopped at 
intervals and everyone sat down for a while, then got up 
unhurriedly and resumed it. Not a child or a dog fussed or 
cried or seemed to bother anyone. 

After a time we began to walk along the shore and 
came to a group of Eskimos on a gravel beach. Long fish- 
ing nets were spread out to dry, and a very old Eskimo 
woman, black shawl drawn close around her head, was 
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silhouetted against the dark-blue sea as, kneeling, she 
mended holes in the nets with a ball of twine. She looked 
up and gestured and smiled warmly when we paused to 
watch her. A young Eskimo woman, tiny brown baby in the 
white-fox-trimmed hood of her parka, laughed and stood 
still to let us take pictures. Other women were boiling 
something in a big black pot over a small driftwood fire. 
Bits of meat and fur, fish, and long gnarled strings of seal 
intestine were hung on poles to dry in sun and wind. Seal 
intestine can be easily dried and preserved for a future food. 

Some of the women wore odd-looking parkas with 
long tails that fell down behind almost to their heels. Dr. 
Hendersen told us that these sometimes are worn by the 
more primitive Eskimos. A legend says long parka tails are 
a safeguard against polar bears, who can then distinguish 
a woman from a man and, being gentlemen, will not attack 
her. In reality he supposed the tails were used as extra 
warmth or protection to throw up over shoulders or hoods 
when babies were carried in them. 

Several kyaks made of tough sealskin stretched tightly 
over their frames, so light they looked as if wind would 
blow them away, lay drawn up on the rocks. Out in the 
harbor two were being paddled about swiftly, the Eskimo 
of each rhythmically dipping his two-bladed paddle back 
and forth from one side to the other. 

The H B C people were busy with loading and unload- 
ing and bills of lading. But when Mr. Graham learned of 
Hazel's and my particular desire to photograph a gyr- 
falcon's nest, he stopped work to hunt up two Eskimo 
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boys and dispatched them to take us to the site of one 
"A large hawk with pointed wings, whitish in winter" 
which he said was found on a certain cliff every summer. 
It was "quite a walk/' but by traveling steadily we should 
be back by evening; and the Rupertsland was not intended 
to leave before midnight or dawn next morning. 

"Don't worry, ladies, if the Rupertsland sails without 
ye," called Mr. Reid as we set off hurriedly. "We'll pick 
ye up again this time next year!" 

Our little Eskimos, who looked to be around twelve 
or fourteen, dressed in much-patched wool trousers and 
jackets, one wearing an old jaunty nautical cap so big it 
almost obliterated him, set forth ahead of us, their little 
sealskin boots twinkling across tundra lichens, foaming 
streams, or sharp rocks with remarkable speed and agility. 

We started off at once up a great hill, more like a 
Scottish Highland mountain. It took Hazel and me, cum- 
bered with rubber boots far heavier than sealskin ones, 
jackets, raincoats, lunches, cameras, glasses, an hour to 
scale it; twice as long as the Eskimo boys. Long after we 
thought we'd lost them when they'd vanished in the dis- 
tance, we discovered them, with our glasses, lying at ease 
far off on the summit. 

That was the way we traveled all day. Each time the 
instant we caught up to them, the boys set off at tre- 
mendous speed, we lost sight of them, wondered if they'd 
left us, and eventually would discover them again reposing 
on the tundra or against a rock. Each time we came up 
with them and tried, between gasps, to say "Nest?" and 
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point, hoping they would understand, there would be a 
shy twinkling smile from the smaller and brighter-looking 
of the two, a comprehensive wave embracing the entire 
country, and they'd be off, while, panting, we sank down 
to recover sufficiently to go on again. 

On top of the first great hill the few tiny buildings 
and Eskimo tents of the post were still visible some thou- 
sand feet below, and the Rupertsland, a black dot, bobbed 
on the white-capped waters of Payne Bay. A cold high 
wind and gray cloud piles alternated with gleams of hot 
bright sunshine. Great cloud shadows and purple patterns 
marched across the land like living things. We crossed a 
long high plateau covered everywhere with scattered out- 
crops of glittering white-quartz rocks. These were draped 
all around their bases with a jet-black lichen like fine lace. 
Then we lost all sight of Payne Bay, the little post and 
ship, the only signs of humanity in that vast space of wild, 
untouched, unmapped country. On the one hand were 
great ranges of desolate black hills interpersed with deep 
canyons and lake-filled valleys sweeping endlessly to the 
horizon; on the other hand the silver-sapphire sea of Un- 
gava Bay with its whitely gleaming ice packs sweeping into 
distance. 

As always, there was that sense of deep, strong color. 
There are not the variety and riotous hues of tropical lands, 
but the fewer shades of the North are so clear and pure, 
and spread over such vast space, that even on gray days 
there is a continual impression of color. And people in the 
green eastern United States invariably are surprised when, 
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after returning from "bleak" northern lands, I say the first 
thing which strikes me about that more southern temper- 
ate country is the monotony and lack of color in its land- 
scape. 

Above us was a world filled with the soft, steady roar 
of cold winds. Below, all around our feet, were crystal tin- 
klings of horned larks, and a sweet, gentle twittering of 
pipits and snow buntings all nesting-bird species of the 
real Arctic. The male snow buntings, still in courtship 
plumage, were a pretty sight with their tan heads, soft, 
white, brown-streaked bodies, and the black-velvet patches 
on wings and tail. These species, with an occasional Lap- 
land longspur, were the only land birds we saw around 
Payne Bay. For the winter they all would go south, some 
as far as the southern United States; others would become 
a familiar and eagerly looked-for part of a snow-patched 
winter landscape in New England or the Central States. 
Whenever I see a little Arctic migrant down in southern 
lands, I never fail to wonder with a stab of homesickness, 
if it, by chance, knows a particular northern landscape 
which I have loved. 

The great masses of low-lying, spread-out rocks on 
those hills of Payne Bay looked hard and bare, but when 
we came to them and walked upon them, we found them 
painted with vivid orange lichen; and every earth or gravel- 
filled nook and cranny was bedded deep with bright moss 
and flowers. All moist areas along streams and pools and 
warmer southern slopes were covered with whole gardens 
of Arctic plants: rose-colored willow herb, white and gold 
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louseworts, white pyrolas and pink thrift, purple harebells, 
large gold and lavender daisies, small daisylike pink 
Erigeron, yellow Arctic poppies, white Labrador tea, low 
blueberries, heatherlike Cassiope, and other heathy plants, 
as well as dark-green beds of club-moss, Lycopodium 
selago, and light-green little bladderferns, Cystopteris 
fragilis. All these species were typically Arctic in character 
and we saw none of the more southern Canadian types 
that we had noted near Chimo. 

Arctic plants show a marvelous adaption to the short 
period of summer growth, which often is less than three 
months. Bud and leaf growth sometimes start long before 
the snow has melted Sugar concentration in the plants is 
especially high when spring begins, then it falls as the 
plants use it in formation of new tissues. But when later 
in the season there is little new growth, a high starch and 
sugar concentration is attained again; and then in the low 
autumn temperatures starch is converted into sugar. This 
dissolved sugar helps to prevent sap or plants from freezing, 
and also is available at once for new quick growth the fol- 
lowing spring. 

We swept down off the first big plateau and looked 
across a rock-filled valley to another high ridge along which 
two distant black dots of Eskimo boys rapidly were disap- 
pearing westward. We climbed painfully over a solid 
quarter mile of sharp slippery boulders below the outlet 
of a small lake before we could reach the ascent to the op- 
posite plateau tough, slow going for Hazel, who was 
troubled with severe bouts of spinal arthritis. 
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Whenever I hear petted members of society at home 
discoursing on their bad health and inability to get around 
or to "take wonderful trips the way you do," I think of 
Hazel clambering off high sides of freight boats, climbing 
inch by inch up or down precipitous slopes or seaweed- 
strewn rocks in the Arctic, letting off small shrieks, fol- 
lowed by a laugh, when an extra sharp twinge got her; 
stretched on her bunk in the Rupertsland for hours of pain 
after particularly strenuous exercise; maintaining stoutly, 
through groans, that it was "worth it." Arthritis, and other 
things, never kept her at home. 

On top of the second high plateau I paused to wait for 
her, hoping devoutly that the Eskimo boys still were tak- 
ing us to a gyrfalcon's nest; wondering if we ever could 
find our own way back to the post without them. Suddenly 
on a small rocky ridge just ahead, a large gray animal 
moved. A young Arctic wolf perhaps? But when it stopped 
and sat up, it looked far more like a kangaroo: soft light- 
gray above, huge white legs and pure-white underparts, 
enormous dark-gray rabbit ears. I rubbed my eyes. I felt 
like the character in Harvey with his six-foot rabbit. For 
this undoubtedly was a rabbit. But what a rabbit! An enor- 
mous Arctic hare, of course. It proceeded slowly, by alter- 
nate great long hops and then pauses, and, though farther 
off, was still in sight when Hazel appeared to calm my 
fears that I was "seeing things." 

By dint of earnest inquiry from Dr. Hendersen and 
Jim and any other good Northern observer I met, I later 
learned that the Arctic hare is indeed an enormous rabbit, 
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reaching often a weight of twelve or fifteen pounds, with 
a length from twenty-five to twenty-eight inches, and a 
height at the shoulder from eleven to twelve. Its hind feet 
alone may measure seven inches. (The average Arctic 
hare of the Alaska Peninsula is said to be slightly larger 
even than the Eastern Arctic form.) Mr. Graham told us 
that when he earned one once for fifteen miles, it was like 
shouldering a young deer. In winter these hares turn pure 
white without even the tan markings or black ear edgings 
of their close cousins, the much smaller snowshoe rabbits, 
which are so characteristic of Northern forests; and which, 
during my years in the Driftwood Valley of northern 
British Columbia, I had known so well. Above the Arctic 
Circle, where there is perpetual snow, the Arctic hares 
never lose their white coloring, even in summer; but farther 
south, where there is open ground at some seasons, they 
turn partly tan or gray. They are said to travel for long 
distances sometimes, by hopping kangaroo-fashion on their 
huge hind legs. 

The fur of the Arctic hare is one of the softest, silkiest 
coverings in the world. Little Eskimo girls play a game 
standing with their hands behind them, while one goes 
round touching the hand of another with Arctic hare fur. 
So light and delicate it is that it scarcely can be felt. The 
game is to guess which one has been touched. 

In several spots we found owl pellets full of tiny lem- 
ming bones and skulls. These probably were pellets of a 
great gray or a snowy owl, the two common owl species of 
that country. But lemming holes and burrows, or any fresh 
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signs of this common small Arctic rodent, were scarce. 
Perhaps it was a low period in the lemming life cycle; for 
the lemming population of the North builds up (usually 
for about four years) to a peak, then diminishes to a great 
scarcity of numbers. This may be due to overcrowding, 
lack of food, to disease, or vanous other natural factors. 
In this Payne Bay area, except for the occasional low pros- 
trate Arctic willows, there was sparse cover or food for 
any ground animals. Completely bare ridges and long rock 
outcrops covered much of the land. Here and there, how- 
ever, in moist hollows we found the silvery heads of dwarf 
Arctic willows still in bloom "puppy toes" little Eskimos, 
who do not know kittens, are said to call them, instead of 
"pussy willows." 

We came at last to a small canyon running up from 
a long lake that lay in the upper part of the valley we had 
crossed. Our Eskimo boys were waiting here; and this 
time they didn't get up and hurry on. For there, sure 
enough, on a cliff painted brightly with orange lichen, just 
across the narrow little snow-banked canyon, was a big 
nest of sticks covered with white droppings and fresh down 
feathers. We waited an hour for the "gyrfalcon" (which 
species we hoped it would be), but the hawk never ap- 
peared. And as there were no signs of eggs or young in the 
nest, which was about three feet in diameter when we 
looked down on it from a precarious perch on the other 
side of the canyon, we concluded it was too late in the 
season and the hawks already had left the vicinity. Fresh 
feathers and droppings indicated that the nest had been 
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occupied recently. 

As we sat waiting on the steep bank, we took out our 
lunch and the boys instantly removed themselves a little 
distance and gazed stoically into space. So, we shared the 
delicious lobster sandwiches provided by George, and 
our two oranges with them; all of which, with grave silence, 
they received rather reluctantly into their small brown 
hands. We were scarcely started on our own sandwiches 
when we looked at them again, and there they were, brown 
hands completely empty, staring off solemnly into space. 

After we'd photographed the nest and exactly an hour 
had passed, the boys abruptly stood up. It dawned on us 
suddenly what their sensations must be at missing all the 
excitement at the post for this, the biggest day of the year 
probably. So we said with gestures and waves, "You can 
go now! We come back by ourselves." 

This time anyway they understood English perfectly, 
their faces lit up like a sun, they set off at the trot, and we 
saw them no more. We carefully, but far more restfully, 
retraced the long trek of the morning, with even a short 
nap in a sheltered rock nook lined with dry reindeer moss. 

When we approached the post in the bright early 
evening (rather relieved to see the Rupertsland still out 
there in the bay), the first people we met were two very 
picturesque strangers large and lusty white men clad in 
a new type of black parka, with great blond beards down 
to their chests, hung over with cameras and glasses. They 
greeted us with exuberance as if we were long-lost friends 
(who on earth could they be?), talked animatedly about 
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our natural history work, and all in one breath, invited 
us to go aboard the boat with the walruses, which was 
theirs, they said, to take pictures. Their language was strong 
and spicy. We glanced at each other, and not being exactly 
certain how we liked those great chests and piercing eyes, 
said simultaneously we must hurry and return to the 
Rupertsland on an Eskimo boat that looked about to leave. 
The tide was far down and we had to clamber off slippery 
rocks in haste, instead of by the wooden jetty (now high 
and dry) to get aboard it. And there, nearby, blissfully rid- 
ing one of the RupertslancTs tilted loaded scows, now also 
left high and dry far out on a rock, sat our two small Eskimo 
boys. (As we passed by the H B store we had left a small 
sum, so that each could buy himself a present. Mr. Gra- 
ham said it probably would be cigarettes.) 

When we reached the Rupertsland we hurried to 
clean up and were just in time for late dinner. And behold, 
opposite at table, were those two great bearded men again, 
introduced now as Father Marcel and Father Renaud. (So 
this was Mr. Reid's Father Marcel!) We hardly could 
take our eyes off those beards. Beards, especially extra- 
long thick ones, seem to produce an oddly effeminate ef- 
fect on big men; perhaps because the way they flow down 
from their cheeks seems rather like long hair? They always 
make white teeth and twinkling eyes somehow uncom- 
fortably prominent. But they probably are a very practical 
protection in cold climates. The two fathers were certainly 
unusual and entertaining table companions the first of 
a fascinating variety of dinner guests we were to encounter 
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at the various ports. For it was the invariable hospitable 
custom of the Rupertsland to invite for a big meal aboard 
all white people who happened to be visiting the posts 
while she was in port, as well as all H B C personnel. 
Father Marcel had ordered an hors d'oeuvre of lobster, 
and his boyish distress when, through an error, the soup 
and turkey courses passed without it ("I haven't tasted 
lobster for years!" said he in a hurt way) was touching. 

After dinner, when, in a secluded corner of the deck 
(Hazel had retired to bed) I was recuperating from the 
day, Dr. Hendersen sought me out. Between infectious 
gusts of mirth, he asked if I knew what I was missing. "Go 
down at once," he commanded, "and just look inside the 
lounge!" And when I'd obeyed, there was everyone in the 
midst of a riotous time. The fathers were passing round a 
quantity of precious homemade wine and going through 
an amazing variety of circus performances, taking knives 
out of theirs and other people's ears, larding everything 
with extra-hefty language, roars, and shouts. And there, 
also, was poor Mr. Neilson, a rather faint smile on his 
face, balked completely of all reverent talk on spiritual 
matters and the inspiring works of the missions, with 
these his very first actual Northern missionaries in the 
field. 

Later, out on deck, swathed to the ears in our parkas, 
for it was very chilly, Dr. Hendersen and I leaned on the 
railing for a last examination of the fathers' boat down be- 
low and its heap of walruses. The hills around the bay 
were high and black and forbidding in a gray evening 
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light. Air off the water was raw and smelled, I thought, 
of walrus blood. He was moved then to tell me of the 
great tragedy of his life: how his wife, for sixteen years 
the best and most inspiring of comrades on many trips, 
had been terribly injured in a car accident, details of which 
he never could seem to forget, and for years now had re- 
mained a helpless invalid. How constantly torn he was as 
to whether he should give up his wonderful work which 
took him far afield, in order to remain at home. And I 
was moved to tell him also of some tragedies in my world, 
due in part perhaps to my own stubbornness, lack of 
worldly wisdom, or a too-adventurous romantic spirit. 

And as usual though this certainly was one of the 
oddest of all odd backgrounds we'd had thus far for in- 
tellectual discussion we went on to philosophize on many 
things, on life in general, on ethics and wisdom in partic- 
ular. We both had been struck with the fact that the 
hardest people to deal with in this world are often the 
exceptionally charming or talented, who at the same time 
may lack a moral stamina which makes for true success. 
"Without ethics and integrity," Dr. Hendersen said 
firmly, "nobody can be worth much, no matter what other 
wonderful qualities they possess. One must look first and 
above all else for these things in choosing anyone for a 
friend or position of trust." 

And how few people of worth, we noted, ever escape 
periods of tragedy in one form or another, through lack of 
wisdom or just plain ill fate perhaps; but how the strength 
and perception that are built of the tragedy form the meas- 
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ure of that worth. These were brave words, but we both 
knew too that it is not so easy either to make the strong 
and good out of some great grief. 

Discovering suddenly that my back was too kinked 
to straighten, my feet too numb to walk, and that my 
watch reminded that for almost an hour we'd been looking 
at the walruses in a 48-degree temperature, I cried: "Well, 
we've certainly stared at these creatures long enough!" 

Completely unabashed by passage of time ("Intel- 
lectual discussion should never be interrupted for triviali- 
ties"), he said reproachfully, "I never even saw them!" 

The Rupertsland was not due to leave for another 
twenty-four hours after all. There had been unloading 
complications and unforeseen delays. The Eskimos, tired 
of unloading an unusually large shipment of oil drums 
destined for an iron mine in the interior, had decided to 
throw them overboard and let the tide carry them ashore, 
just as it did their dogs who often were pushed or jumped 
before they reached land. After all, why waste all that 
energy and gas to transport the oil ashore and go through 
all the labor of unloading when the tide could do it for 
you? A lot of drums had been scattered over the sea 
(though I believe that eventually they all got ashore in- 
tact) and were landing in oddly scattered spots, before 
the Rupertsland crew had quite discovered what was going 
on. It was reported that our calm Captain, for once, was 
"fit to be tied." 

Also it had been requested that the Rupertsland 
transport Bishop Courvoisier of the Arctic Catholic Mis- 
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sion to Cape Hopes Advance, near which she would pass 
on her way to Hudson Strait and Baffin Island. The Bishop 
had not yet arrived by plane from Chimo. It seems that 
"Cape Hopes Advance" was a favorite name bestowed by 
many a patient, persistent early explorer, and that this 
particular headland along Hudson Strait probably had 
been christened by Henry Hudson. 

The delay delighted Hazel and myself, for we'd 
longed to visit a certain island far up the bay where 
another pair of gyrfalcons was reported to be nesting. A 
young Scotsman, Mr. Barrie, who, with an assistant, had 
been in charge of the Payne Bay Post during Mr. Graham's 
absence, promised we should get there. The mammalogists 
were less pleased at the delay, for they already were far 
behind schedule in starting a summer's work around 
Baffin. 

Several boatloads of Eskimos came aboard the 
Rupertsland next morning to look around, though there 
was a strong wind and rough sea. At every post the ship 
stopped at, Mr. Reid said, all the natives invariably desired 
to come aboard and, laughing and exclaiming, rush round 
and round the decks. This time in Payne Bay it was partic- 
ularly hard work to climb up from the little rocking boats 
below. One plump brown lady, carrying in a huge shawl 
on her back a very large baby that must have been all of 
two years old (Eskimo children are nursed sometimes till 
they are two or three), had a hair-raising time. She 
struggled repeatedly to climb up over the RupertslancTs 
side, but the child made her top-heavy, and over and over 
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again she almost took a back somersault. Far from 
abashed, she enjoyed this hugely; she laughed and shrieked 
and squealed. So did all the other Eskimos, and finally, 
pulled and shoved from above and below by about six little 
Eskimo men, she made it. 

Despite the strong wind, Hazel and I set out for our 
island in the little H B C launch belonging to the post 
accompanied by Mr. Barrie, an exceedingly jolly, husky, 
rosy-faced young chap, and three Eskimos. (The generous 
hospitality at these posts was remarkable, we thought. 
Whatever our interests and projects, free service or extra 
help of almost any kind invariably and cordially was ex- 
tended, whether it was information, guides, boat trips, 
meals, or excursions.) Several miles out in the bay, as we 
were sitting on a middle seat exhilarated by the rough 
waves and showers of spray, we were startled by a cry from 
an Eskimo just behind, who fell heavily and suddenly 
directly on top of us and crashed down to the floor at our 
feet. He lay there in a queer, distorted position, eyes shut, 
cheeks brownish-green, and moaned distressingly. Mr. 
Barrie, with a solemn face, was instantly examining him 
all over. After a colloquy in Eskimo with one of the other 
natives he said, "Ookjok must have broke his leg. Munoo 
says he was sleeping (shure, they're always goin' off soond 
asleep ony time, onywhere! ) and fell and caught his leg in 
the engine. Sorry, ladies, but the trip is off. We must take 
him back at once " 

Wind was against us now, and it took nearly an hour 
to return to the post and pull up by high rocks, for the tide 
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was down. We were immensely struck by Mr. Barrie's 
treatment of the injured Eskimo, the tenderness and 
solicitude with which he had comforted him and held him 
in his arms all the way in. The instant we reached shore, 
he climbed up the rocks and disappeared on the run. In 
no time he was back again with medical supplies, had 
shot a dose of morphine into Ookjok, and was fashioning 
splints from sticks of kindling. Mr. Graham then appeared 
also and together they did up the leg with great skill and 
speed, made a stretcher by basting together a Hudson's 
Bay blanket through which they ran two oars, and with 
the assistance of the two other Eskimos, had gotten the 
casualty ashore and were carrying him to his family tent. 
A few Eskimos looked on quietly with sympathetic faces, 
but there was no fuss or curious crowd. If one must be 
sick or hurt it seemed that Payne Bay might be a good 
place to be cared for. 

Only that morning Harry, the cabin boy, who had 
been suffering for days with an abscessed upper tooth, 
had shown me the gap where the tooth had been and 
described the abstraction made by Mr. Graham the night 
before. 

"He gave me Novocain and the tooth was out in 
twelve minutes. Never felt a thing," he said happily. "Mr. 
Graham's the best dentist I ever sawl Gave me a shot of 
penicillin in the arm, too, and the hole in my mouth isn't 
even sore now. I feel a new man! Sure, the tide was 
away out last night but the tooth was hurting so, Mr. 
Graham said to come ahead anyway. We had to stop 
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away out, but Mr. Barrie had on hip boots and carried 
me pig-a-back. There's a grand chap I can tell you! And 
I wouldn't trade any dentist you could name for Mr. 
Graham!" 

When later we congratulated Mr. Graham on his 
job he grinned and said, "I'm the dentist for 500 square 
miles of Ungava! Been doing abstractions for ten years 
now. Ought to have done better on this one took a bit 
longer than usual because it was an upper and in bad 
shape." 

We had given up all idea of reaching that bird island, 
but in the afternoon Mr. Graham hunted us up again 
and said that if we still wished to go, he could send us at 
once with John, the Eskimo who'd piloted the Ruperts- 
land. He and Barne were too rushed now with last-minute 
loading business, but if we didn't mind going with John, 
we could stay several hours for pictures and they'd come 
back and pick us up again. Blessing Mr. Graham with all 
our hearts we set off, and this time reached the island 
without mishap. There, circling far overhead, directly 
above the island, were two dark hawk-like forms, which 
we hoped at last might be gyrfalcons guarding a nest 

Big black-backed gulls, as well as herring and a few 
white glaucous gulls, were nesting all over rocky cliffs; and 
in the water were flocks of those big northern sea ducks, 
the common eider. Most were brown-striped females; but 
there were several male eiders among them, patterned in 
gorgeous black and white, green and yellow shadings 
around crowns and breasts, their big bills, flattened toward 
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the forehead, showing plainly. 

Weighted with Hazel's movie camera and tripod we 
had a fearsome time making a landing on a tiny ledge 
along an almost perpendicular, slimy rock wall. We called 
good-by and thanks to John and his Eskimo friends and 
climbed precariously on up a steep promontory; and there 
directly down below on the other side of the small island 
was a low, rocky cove where landing would have been very 
simple. Landing almost anywhere is so customary and easy 
to the sure-footed Eskimos in their manageable little seal- 
skin boots, that probably it just never occurs to them to 
pick the easy spot. 

That high, steep little island, about three quarters 
of a mile in circumference, was an enchanting place. West 
and north sides fell almost sheer into the sea, but the 
other sides sloped down gently in green grassy banks be- 
tween big rock masses. Due to fertilizer from droppings 
of the thousands of birds that must have nested and 
roosted there for unknown years, it was covered with rich 
soil, deep green grass, lichens, and masses of Arctic flow- 
ers: grass-of-Parnassus, anemones, cloudberry, and V ac- 
tiniums. Scattered all among the rock outcrops were 
bright-blue fresh-water pools or tiny ponds begirt with 
luxuriant borders of the gold-centered white cloudberry 
blossoms swaying in the breeze. All around the island were 
the deep-blue sea and the light-blue sky, with wild northern 
lands and high black hills across the bay. 

We had come to a bird world of wheeling forms and 
swishing wings and screaming voices. Gulls and ducks 
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were everywhere; all around the island in the sea or 
perched on rocks; in the air over our heads, a duck hawk 
circled so close above that we could see his fierce yellow 
eyes; and, still high overhead, was that pair of gyrfalcons, 
now screaming and scolding. 

To get a picture of a "gyr" with its nest would fulfill 
one of Hazel's lifelong ambitions. So while I explored the 
island, she set herself to watch the movements of the 
hawks and locate the nest. When I returned in half an 
hour or so "Well, I found the nest," said she in a flat 
voice. "As soon as I sat down and kept still one hawk 
came down much lower, so I could get a better look. 
What'd you think it is? Just a rough-legged!" 

Though interesting to many ornithologists, the rough- 
legged Buteo with broader, more rounded wings, instead 
of the narrower pointed ones of the falcon, is probably 
the most common hawk of that part of the Subarctic. Its 
nest, however, was exciting enough, for it was on a narrow 
shelf part way down a cliff. In order to see into it, or 
photograph it, we had to crawl down a steep incline to 
the edge of the precipice and lie there with our heads 
pointing dizzily straight downward, in one of those hor- 
rible positions invariably common to eagle and hawk 
lovers. It was a huge nest made of shrubby sticks and 
branches, and some four or five feet in diameter; probably 
it had been used and added to year after year. It was full 
of a tangled moving mass of scrawny necks, feet, and bills 
of baby hawks, all of them covered with white feathers 
as powdery as if they'd been dusted with flour. (Some 
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birds, like hawks and herons, possess patches of oily, friable 
feathers which break up into a sort of powder.) The par- 
ent birds screamed and darted about close above, coming 
down so low sometimes we expected them to strike us. 

Finally leaving Hazel there to take movies, for two 
hours I examined more thoroughly the rest of the island, 
counting eleven separate eider-duck nests, each with its 
clutch of six to ten olive-brown eggs as large as goose eggs, 
nestled in their exquisite round hot beds of dark-gray and 
black eider feathers. Every few yards, it seemed, I flushed 
a large tan, lightly barred female duck from a nest; in most 
cases she had no time to cover the eggs with their eider- 
down blanket as she doubtless would have done if she'd 
left of her own accord. The feathers were hot to my hand. 
Eggs or young keep luxuriously warm in these down quilts 
for hours even when they are not being incubated or 
brooded by the parent. 

Mr. Same told us that he had gotten the Payne Bay 
Eskimos to make him a whole set of clothing and a sleep- 
ing bag of eider feathers, which, because they were far 
lighter in weight, he preferred to furs. He had gathered all 
the feathers himself, though he had been careful, he said, 
to take them from the nests only after the last brood of 
young had hatched and gone. According to Mr. Graham, 
Payne Bay had been a breeding ground for countless thou- 
sands of both common and king eiders in years past. He 
considered the present reduction in numbers to be due 
not only to excessive hunting, from which he had tried 
to restrain the Eskimos, but also to the taking of down 
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before all the egg clutches had been hatched. After the 
first two or three broods, female eiders have plucked all 
down from their breasts. If the nests are robbed then, in- 
sufficient quantities of down remain in which to incubate 
safely the last clutch of eggs. 

In six of the eider nests I looked at that day, one or 
two eggs were freshly broken and yolk was running out 
of them. Had the duck herself done this as she got up too 
hastily at my approach, or had a pair of ravens which were 
flying around been feeding on them? 

I lay flat in rocky nooks bedded deep in lichens and 
flowers and watched the wonderful birds just above. Two 
ravens appeared, rolling and sailing effortlessly in the 
bright air, their big crowlike bodies and wedge-shaped 
tails gleaming blue-black in the sun, the air resounding 
with their queer, guttural "quauk-quauks." Apparently 
they had flown across the two miles of sea between the 
island and mainland. Sometimes they flew so close to each 
other, they seemed to become locked together. Were 
these two, faithful long-tried companions, mated for life, 
as many ravens are said to be? Were they young birds, or 
as old as sixty years perhaps? For ravens, like parrots, have 
been proved to be among the longest-lived of birds. They 
also have been found to be among the most intelligent. 
Experiments show they can distinguish as many as nine 
different sorts of objects, irrespective of time and place or 
previous association. They must also be remarkably strong 
and adaptable birds, for they can be found almost any- 
where in wild country in our Northern Hemisphere from 
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Arctic lands to the desert of Sahara. 

The flight of ravens to me is one of the really fascinat- 
ing sights of the bird world. Unlike hawks and eagles and 
so many of the wonderful flyers, ravens come down so 
low often that you can watch them closely. Their flight is 
remarkably sure and powerful, as well as graceful. Their 
perfect control reminds you somehow of a strong, swift, 
lithe athlete. I've watched them sailing and rolling skill- 
fully around jagged, windy peaks at 10,000 feet in the 
Sierra Nevada of California. Usually ravens appear in pairs; 
but one spring over the Mesa Verde of Colorado, I 
counted twenty-two ravens playing and flying all together, 
rising, diving, chasing each other, turning upside down 
and right side up again. Such smoothness and beauty and 
ecstasy in motion! Here was a company of graceful, lovely, 
synchronized divers, effortlessly playing through the glass- 
clear water of the air. 

The duck hawk, small cousin of the gyrfalcon, hov- 
ered constantly close overhead, coming so low I could look 
directly into his fierce, sparkling amber eyes, watch his 
sharp clean-cut wings and the bright underparts, which 
looked in that light to be a lovely black-streaked, greenish- 
yellow. As he wheeled against the deep blue above, the 
light made an iridescent, brilliant violet silhouette of his 
wings and tail and head an effect I'd never seen before. 
It reminded you as always of how, when you watch the 
world of nature, there is never an end to the unexpected 
wonders and varying beauties. 

We each were so absorbed and comfortable in 
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separate warm nooks, sheltered from a strong sea breeze, 
that we scarcely noticed the little plane that afternoon 
as it skimmed on floats far down the bay to land the 
Catholic Bishop on board the Rupertsland. Nor were we 
especially pleased in mid-evening to see the little Hudson's 
Bay launch come back to get us. (This time we waved it 
imperiously round to that small easy landing cove, al- 
though climbing over the quantity of slippery rocks, now 
uncovered by low tide, wasn't good going either! ) 

Since the Rupertsland couldn't sail before early morn- 
ing, we decided to accept Mr. Graham's invitation to re- 
turn and make an all-night visit at his house, rather than 
go back tamely to bed on the ship. When we reached the 
house, there were Jim and Dr. Hendersen tucked up on a 
sofa, browsing luxuriously over books from the high cases 
filled with all kinds of literature. We were delighted to 
find Taverner's up-to-date Birds of Canada there, and as- 
tonished to see the big volume on nature by Anna Bots- 
ford Comstock of Cornell University, U.S.A. All modern 
H B C posts, we were told, are supplied with books on 
natural history Roger Tory Peterson's or Taverner's bird 
books, something on plants and mammals and insects; 
usually one on Canada's wildlife and natural resources in 
general. 

All the first part of the night, the H B people (Mr. 
Reid and Billy, Mr. Graham and Mr. Barrie) and the 
Mission fathers wandered casually in and out of the 
Graham's little parlor. Mr. Neilson and Mr. Clinton, Jim 
said, were safe in bed on the Rupertsland. It was too bad 
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they had to miss this typical glimpse of Northern night 
life, but it did seem rather more congenial without them. 
Because of low tide no one could get out to the Ruperts- 
land till 3 or 4 A.M. We spent all night, in fact, in the 
little parlor, napping, talking, or eating. 

Three times in five hours, Mr. Graham's wife, look- 
ing delightfully easy now in sealskin boots instead of the 
stiff, shiny English oxfords she had worn on shipboard, 
and her little Eskimo maid helper, padding softly in and 
out, served meals of hot black tea, meat, huge homemade 
loaves of bread, and jam. No sooner would one leisurely 
repast be cleared away and dishes washed, than the table 
would be reset and another meal put on. The post's elec- 
tric generator was out of order, so, as night advanced, for 
the most part we sat in cozy, semidark, very conducive to 
napping or untrammeled talk. There was that wholly 
satisfying feeling of a comfortable and casual acceptance 
of what to an outsider seems always a sort of delightfully 
unconventional, novel situation. 

The little Eskimo maid, forever quiet and smiling, 
trotted in and out on her soft, soundless boots so many 
times I lost count. A good thing, I thought, that the 
Rupertsland came only once a year. I went out to the neat 
good-sized kitchen once when she was there alone, ges- 
tured at the heaped-up dishes, and asked if I could help. 
She seemed to understand, for her black eyes twinkled, 
her round brown face crinkled all over. She laughed up- 
roariously, gave me a hearty slap, and pushed me away. 

Around midnight, when the northern semidark twi- 
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light was slipping slowly into dawn, cumulus white clouds 
piled themselves up and up into a towering mass on the 
rocky ridge northwest of the high tundra beyond the 
house. And they began then to take on deep shades of 
angry red and purple which were strange and wild. The 
big window of the little parlor looked out on the meadow 
which climbed up to the ndge and those fabulous castles 
of cloud. It would be wonderful to be able to watch such 
sights from this window all through a white winter at 
Payne Bay. (But here, as in more typically Arctic places, 
winter snows would form a hard, wind-packed, drifted, 
sometimes thin covering, instead of the great thick, uni- 
form soft blanket of more southern latitudes with their 
heavier annual precipitation.) You wondered if the H B C 
people appreciated their blessings, and thought they did, 
for this house as well as the whole settlement possessed 
that same air of fitting so rightly into its natural surround- 
ings. 

As a changing freshness and faint sparkle of dawn 
were pushing back the light dark a dark just deep enough 
during two hours for stars to be glowing in the gray-green 
twiht sky we went down to shore and found two boats 
making ready to go out to the ship on the deepening tide. 
Eskimos, silent, happy, unperturbed as usual, a wholly 
fitting, comfortable part of that sweet-smelling, quiet, 
predawn world, stood around watching. And you thought 
in how few spots of our earth, as it is today, is man still 
allowed to feel really close to, and in accord with, the 
mystery of earth and sky, the wonder and beauty of all 
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the hours of both a night and a day, a midnight and a 
dawn things that are great and most abiding. 

Just before the Rupertsland was due to leave, every 
Eskimo in Payne Bay apparently, except our injured 
friend, Ookjok, came aboard to shake the hand of Mr. 
Barrie, who was going out with us on a holiday. We com- 
mented on such an impressive evidence of the place he 
held in their hearts. 

Said he, "I'm dashed if I ever really know what goes 
on in their heads! They're fatalists ye know; they just ac- 
cept the comings and goings of people the way they do 
fine or bad weather, ill luck or gude. Sometimes ye'd think 
they don't care one way or another, and then again ye 
think they do. ... Yes, Ookjok's doing fine. Seems to 
have cracked his kneecap rather than broke the leg. 
They're all funny too aboot the way they take things! 
They'll bear cold and starvation and terrible things with- 
out a word; then again one of 'em'll go all to pieces over 
a bout of pain. Seems the unfamiliar or unexpected's what 
gets them " 

He was gloomy over the future of Payne Bay. He said, 
"All these mines opening up'll change it, ye'll see. It'll 
never be the same again. I don't want to go back. Once 
ye've known a place when it was unspoiled, ye con't stond 
seeing it any other way. All the gude things civilization 
brings niver make up for the bad it does, in my opeenion." 

The Bishop was aboard, sure enough; and in the 
bright morning the Rupertsland blew a farewell which 
echoed musically around the great bare wild hills of Payne 
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Bay, and moved slowly out headed north for Cape Hopes 
Advance on the northwest coast of Ungava. 

The two from Madison had been delighted with 
Payne Bay. Its picturesqueness and real Arctic character 
was like nothing they'd ever seen before, they said. Also, 
because it was so cold and windy, black flies and mosqui- 
toes, unlike Chimo, had been negligible. The friendly, un- 
spoiled Eskimos had charmed them. Mr. Neilson even 
forgave it for not having any church or mission. 

They both had been impressed especially with the 
Eskimo children. "We only saw one child crying in all 
those three days!" Mr. Clinton exclaimed. "They all 
looked happy and seemed to be having a good time, too, 
but they were never a nuisance, or anything except well- 
behaved. Can't understand it!" 

"You never saw them being disciplined either," Mr. 
Neilson added. "Never spanked or shaken or scolded at 
all that I could see! Quite a lesson in child psychiatry I 
believe or do they just put on good manners when a 
boat's in?" 

I said, "Margaret Lammas, who loves them so much, 
you know, and has known them for years, felt most 
Eskimo children are like that. I gathered she thought 
they were well-disciplined about essentials, though. Don't 
you think maybe the hardness of their environment has 
something to do with it? An Eskimo child must learn, as 
soon as he's able to understand anything at all, that his 
actual life and well-being in many cases depend on obedi- 
ence and good behavior. Also, he becomes used to endur- 
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ing physical discomforts like cold and hunger and pain 
And he finds entertainment in natural simple things. He's 
not surfeited either with endless activities and excitements 
or possessions, as so many of our children are." 

"Anyway they're far less nervous and high-strung than 
kids back in our part of the world and a lot nicer to have 
around/' Mr. Clinton said. 

Bishop Courvoisier was a charming addition to our 
dining table and conversations in general. A huge man, 
almost as broad as he was tall, he was impeccably groomed, 
and his pale intellectual face was quite different from 
those of the two rugged fathers we had met previously. 
His dark eyes were alive with the keenest wit; he was an 
accomplished conversationalist and storyteller. But what 
really edified us most was the jovial, extremely adroit way 
in which he parned the tireless and quite officious ques- 
tioning of Messrs. Neilson and Clinton concerning the 
inner workings of the Catholic Church, and missions in 
particular. 

"Now, what I should like to know," Mr. Neilson 
would say, his prominent eyes gleaming earnestly, "is just 

why Mr. , such a famous divine of your modern 

Catholic world, is not more highly regarded and listened to 
in his own church? Why should not his wonderful work 
and opinions be given more weight? Seems incredi- 
ble " 

"Ah well," returned the Bishop beaming most gen- 
ially, "I should say one is seldom able really to make a 
correct estimate of a situation unless one knows firsthand 
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all the facts involved. Do you not think so? ... And 
now, Mr. Neilson, I should much value your opinion as 
to just what phase of Northern life, thus far, has most 
interested, or shall we say, impressed you?" 

Mr. Barrie and Billy, who shared the other four-berth 
cabin with the Bishop, now lived in the lounge. They 
said they didn't want to be "convairted by the Bishop at 
his prayers!" 

We had expected to reach the Cape easily in one day, 
but as it turned out intermittent though small ice fields 
and a great deal of fog delayed us again, and it was more 
nearly two days instead. It had cleared off very cold when, 
toward the second evening, we drew in close enough to 
see the coast clearly. And there can be few more primeval, 
thrilling landscapes to be seen in the world than Cape 
Hopes Advance as we saw it that night. 

Young Jim, Hazel, and I were up on the bridge 
where, close to the glassed-in-wheelhouse, we got some 
shelter from the penetrating gale and 36-degree tempera- 
ture. Two-thousand-foot very imposing precipitous cliffs 
falling down into the cold gray sea were obscured partly 
by great rolling blankets of cloud which alternately settled 
down upon them, or lifted, revealing strangely shaped 
black rocky contours. Here and there were flattish hollows 
filled with greenish-gray vegetation, or else extensive snow 
patches. The few tiny buildings of a government radio 
station (for Cape Hopes Advance, on a sharp promontory 
of southern Hudson Strait, is a dangerous place for ships) 
were perched precariously like miniature toys; they barely 
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could be distinguished through glasses; their loneliness 
and tininess accentuated the vastness of that cold, 
strangely beautiful world which looked so hostile to all 
human life or endeavor. Shafts of late light and pale-pink 
sunset colors softened and lit up the great, white cloud 
banks rolling continually and dizzily across the surface. 

The Rupertsland slowed and began to describe wide 
circles. No sign of the peterhead supposedly coming from 
Diana Bay, far on the other side of the Cape, to pick up 
our Bishop, although the Captain reported the Mission 
there had been notified by radio that we expected to be 
opposite the Cape by late afternoon. The ship, now at the 
slowest speed possible to keep her from being blown 
about by the gale, swept slowly round and round, while 
Captain and First Mate inside the wheelhouse, Jim and 
Hazel and myself outside, scanned the sea for signs of a 
boat. After two hours, in dim light we picked up a tiny 
moving speck far off toward shore, and observed the Cap- 
tain and Mr. Shaw also spotting it; but it took another 
hour for the little craft to get anywhere near us. To avoid 
wind and waves it hugged the coast for some time. The 
Captain stuck his head out and made one of those patient, 
gently humorous remarks of his to the effect that if they'd 
started in the morning they "might have made the 
rendezvous with us about on time!" 

All this while, that merry, unperturbed, ruddy-faced 
Mr. Shaw whistled over and over, with exquisite trills 
and flourishes, those lines from "Begin the Beguine" 
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about tropical splendor, the performance of which, in that 
setting, tickled us considerably. 

At long last the little peterhead, appearing and dis- 
appearing in the wave troughs, came alongside. She dis- 
played poor seamanship and fastened to the Rupertsland 
by only her bow. (Other small boats, we had noted, were 
tied always at both stern and bow.) Peering eagerly down 
over the side, as was every passenger and crew member 
aboard, we saw a group of Eskimos and two white Church 
fathers bobbing violently up and down. 

The Bishop, clad now in high shining boots and an 
immaculate but substantial jacket, at once began climb- 
ing frontways instead of backwards, the safe, usual way 
down the tiny rope ladder suspended over the Ruperts- 
land's side. Below, one of the fathers, shouting and laugh- 
ing ecstatically at sight of his Bishop (who faithfully 
visited the Mission every other year), seized the big boot- 
shod legs, the peterhead gave an awful heave away, and 
the Bishop was suspended in mid-air, one end fastened 
with the aid of Mr. Neilson and Mr. Clinton, who were 
right on the spot, to the Rupertsland, the other, by the 
iron grip of the father, to the peterhead. 

In breathless, horrified fascination, we stared, expect- 
ing the Bishop momentarily either to be torn in two or 
go down to be crushed between the boats. The peterhead 
gave a providential lurch close to the Rupertsland again, 
and the Bishop disappeared, safely, into the clutching 
mass of white and Eskimo arms and faces. . . . 
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The peterhead sheered off, the Rupertsland blew one 
of those brief, slightly mocking salutes, and put on full 
speed. 

And there ended another of those absolutely fasci- 
nating, dramatic scenes with which Arctic places seem 
to abound. A sweeping panorama of dark wild islands 
and gigantic cliffs, great snowed-over hills, and ice-choked 
bays faded quickly into the cold night, and we retired, 
shivering, to our warm bunks. 



At breakfast time on a cold, sparkly, windy morning, 
after a night's unexpectedly smooth crossing of Hudson 
Strait, about 175 miles wide at that point and unusually 
calm and free of ice, on the northern horizon there ap- 
peared an irregular line of great glistening icebergs again 
and a ragged purple mass of cloud-wracked hills. This 
was the coast of Baffinland, and to those of us who never 
before had been so far north it meant the spell of the 
Arctic, and adventure, and thrilling unknown things. 

The whole prospect was far more truly Arctic in char- 
acter than anything we had yet seen. (Although the lati- 
tudes between 60 and 65 of southern Baffin Island 
and Hudson Strait do not seem especially far north com- 
pared with similar latitudes in Alaska, this whole general 
region is more Arctic in character. This is due to the great 
ice fields and extensive glacier masses, such as those of 
Greenland, which are typical of this Eastern Arctic area. ) 
As the Rupertsland steered a slow and cautious course 
through scattered ice floes, avoiding any proximity to the 
great bergs, we were unable, in all the jumbled mass 
of wild hills, little islands, and promontories, to pick 
out the entrance to Lake Harbour. The sea water was such 
an intense, dark, alive shade of indigo it was unbelievable. 
A brilliant deep-blue sky above was pale by contrast. All 
the ice here was intensely white. Emerald, aquamarine, 
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and turquoise of its clear sides, contrasting with the daz- 
zling white on top and the deep azure and indigo of the 
sea, as usual, were things out of some fairy tale. Each pan 
of ice we passed seemed more fantastically shaped and 
exquisitely colored than the last, and everyone used up 
film in a wildly extravagant manner. 

When the ship drew in closer toward land we could 
make out at last the narrow entrance to the Lake Harbour 
fiord, set in 800- to goo-foot hills which looked very black 
in the bright morning light. Flocks of small, pure-white 
gulls were wheeling all around us. Some were small enough 
to be the ivory gull species, but we could not be sure. 
None seemed to have the black wing tips characteristic 
of the rare Arctic Kumhen's gull for which Hazel and I 
were hoping Sea gulls are beautiful, graceful creatures, 
but we said we never had seen such beauties as these. 
White ice and black hills, sapphire and purple water, in- 
tensified their dazzling purity and exquisite grace as they 
rose and circled and lit again. A group of twelve, like a 
flawless carving in ivory, were sitting motionless on an ice 
cake as white and pure as themselves. 

After a time, tacking about and heeling over in the 
strong wind just outside the little fiord, our Eskimo pilot's 
peterhead appeared; a tiny human touch in that wild, 
untouched Arctic scene, as white and clean and fitted to 
it, as the white gulls and the white ice. This boat, with 
its spotless sail, neatest and cleanest of all the peterheads 
yet, carrying on its deck a red canoe and the pilot's fam- 
ily, each of whom, from the elder man down to a tiny 
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child, was dressed in a white-fox-trimmed parka, was the 
one on which Dr. Hendersen and Jim were to travel along 
the Baffinland coast. These Eskimos were all old friends 
of Jim's, who had been there the previous year. The pilot's 
son was to handle the boat for the mammalogists during 
their summer's work this year. The instant the pilot, his 
son and daughter, and their three small children climbed 
aboard the Rupertsland they hurried to Jim and clasped 
his hand. They went then to all the passengers in turn, 
going out of their way to greet me too as I stood taking 
pictures some distance from the others. Here were that 
impressive courtesy and composure and unself-conscious 
dignity of the fine Eskimo again. 

As we moved slowly up the narrow fiord, all clouds 
cleared away completely. Winds died, and the morning 
became one of these most wonderful of all sights, the 
true Arctic summer's day, indescribably clear and still and 
blue. Rocky points and tiny islands were piled with glit- 
tering ice cakes the size of small houses, their vivid blue 
and aquamarine and white contrasting sharply, where 
light struck into them, with the wet black rocks. Sunshine 
became so hot we took off all outside jackets and sweaters. 

As I stood on deck with Dr. Hendersen and Mr. 
Reid I marveled with them at the strange and special 
quality of this world. "What is it," Dr. Hendersen kept 
muttering, "that gives this charm, exerts this special hold 
on one? What is it that gnps one so? Look at those hills 
how uninviting and bare and cold and remote! It's a world 
of harshness and desolation actually, but it grips me al- 
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ways as no other does " 

1 said, "I suppose I've seen more lovely, welcoming 
sorts of places snow-covered mountains, forests, South 
Sea Islands which enchant you; untouched, unspoiled 
places too, more comfortable to be in than this world. 
And yet none thrills me either or holds me quite as this 
does. It has an individuality, a sort of strength that others 
lack" 

"Perhaps," suggested Mr. Reid, "it's extreme con- 
trasts? Beautiful scenes combined with terrifying things, 
health and well-being with hardness and danger, like the 
ice itself? I find too that the breadth of vision and clean- 
ness of this land seem very often to communicate them- 
selves to people who live in it " 

Above the southeast shore two ravens, as inky black 
against the blue water and white ice as the sea gulls were 
white, were playing; flying close together, touching each 
other, separating, calling hoarsely, rolling over, wheeling, 
diving, sailing effortlessly. They might almost have been 
the identical pair I had watched four days ago, and sev- 
eral hundred miles south, in Payne Bay. 

We passed numbers of small islands, three of which, 
strangely enough, were inhabited by big Huskies. It was 
the custom of Eskimos who came to the Lake Harbour 
post while the Rupertsland was in port to park their sled 
dogs on the islands, Jim explained. At least these dogs 
could move about freely and would not be chained. One 
of the islands had fresh-water pools and slight vegetation 
on it. But the other two were completely barren; the dogs 
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probably would be left there for days without food or 
water. If you asked about this, it would just calmly be 
stated by the average Northerner that the Husky is able 
to exist for days without food and water, and "If some 
die, what of it? There are plenty more, often too many, to 
be fed!" 

As the Rupertsland drew near the upper end of the 
eight-mile-long fiord, groups of small white buildings 
came into sight at the base of high, light-colored, com- 
pletely bare rock hills. The crystal-clear water, due to 
limestone cliffs and rocks around the harbor, changed 
from its deep sapphire to a light blue-green, like a tropical 
sea. 

As the little ship anchored with her usual brief one- 
blast salute that echoed deeply all round the cliffs and 
high hills, the few white inhabitants of Lake Harbour 
came out in a launch to greet us. This courteous old cere- 
mony of greeting, and saying farewell to, an arriving or 
departing boat is still customary in many small Arctic 
posts. It was an astonishingly dramatic, almost unreal, 
sort of color picture that we looked upon, of the small 
white launch filled with two young Mounties in their 
vivid scarlet jackets, the H B C Post Manager and his 
wife in silver-sealskin parkas, their two small children 
in white-fox-tnmmed ones, the Canadian government 
nurse and young H B C apprentice each in theirs. The 
parka is the criterion of a well-dressed citizen of the 
Arctic. 

All of them came aboard and welcomed us as if 
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we had been royalty: Mr. Nixon, the grave young Post 
Manager, his attractive wife with her fresh complexion, 
their quite beautiful children, the nurse with her calm, 
interesting face, and two fair-haired young corporals of 
the R.C.M.P., whose deep-cut facial lines and keen ex- 
pression gave glimpses of a hard life and belied their 
youth. Each one of these people looked exactly like a 
character out of some fanciful romance. 

The H B buildings, the nurse's house, the Anglican 
Mission (not then occupied), and groups of Eskimo tents 
were on one side of the harbor, the Mounted Police bar- 
racks lay beyond small hills on the other side. The post of 
Lake Harbour had not quite the same air of being such 
an integral natural part of its environment as Payne Bay 
had been, but there scarcely could be a cleaner, fresher- 
looking human settlement. The very sand and gravel, the 
precipitous, bare, light-yellow, brown, and red rock hills 
rising into an azure sky, the white-washed stones along 
paths, the clean, white, red-roofed small buildings, were 
the trimmest things you ever saw all of it was like a neat 
little painting, so unsullied it looks unreal. There was a 
tiny glass greenhouse full of fresh vegetables. The Post 
Manager's house, where presently we were served morning 
tea and cakes by his wife, Mrs. Nixon, faced directly down 
onto the peacock-blue, jewelhke harbor where the Ru- 
pertsland lay, unloading. Eskimos, wearing the peaked- 
hood parkas characteristic of the Eastern Arctic (parka 
hoods in the Western Arctic are usually oval), were roll- 
ing relays of blue and scarlet oil barrels up a white-gravel 
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beach. Rocks and hillsides and gravelly places and the 
shoreline were completely bare of vegetation, but along a 
fresh-water stream splashing down off a high hill were 
bright-green banks, and beds of pink and yellow and white 
Arctic flowers. 

Dr. Hendersen and Jim hurried off to round up boats 
and crews and supplies for their summer tnp. Hazel and 
I, supplied munificently as always by George, this time 
with turkey sandwiches, set off for the high hills above 
the post; for the Rupertsland expected to be at Lake 
Harbour for one day only It was a short, steep climb, 
and with every pause we cried out at the sight which un- 
folded. Straight down below lay the light-blue, sparkling 
harbor, the little black-and-yellow-tnmmed ship, the 
white dots of Eskimo tents, and the few small post build- 
ings. But all of these were swallowed (as any human sign 
invariably is in that far-off world) by the immensity of a 
sweep of mountainous hills painted with red shale, white 
limestone, quartz, shining mica, and black igneous rock. 
They stretched away and away, north, east, and west, in 
a sea of steep, unending, solid waves, under the limitless, 
intense blue of the Arctic sky. It was a world all made of 
bright color, more varied and bright than the colors of 
Ungava had been. (Eastward from Lake Harbour the 
hills become higher and higher until, 300 miles away, they 
rise into the sparkling snow-and-glacier-covered moun- 
tains of the eastern fiorded coast. Toward the west coast, 
200 miles away, they become gradually lower.) Lakes, big 
and little, blue as the bluest of sapphires, were scattered 
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in uncountable numbers through the mountainous hills 
for as far as we could see. Wherever there was water, there 
were patches of bright-green growth, especially through 
one of the broader, lake-filled little valleys. To the south 
lay Hudson Strait, its masses of white icebergs shining and 
glittering in the dark blue of the Arctic Sea. 

All along the high plateau across which we strolled, 
smooth rock masses interspersed with long stretches of 
mossy tundra made ideal walking conditions. Rose- 
colored pastures of Arctic willow herb stretched up from 
hollows dotted with blue ponds to smooth hilly summits, 
under a sky as radiant as a southern summer's day, piled 
with fluffy, cumulus clouds. The sun was warm, almost 
hot, the breeze cool and strong enough to keep down 
mosquitoes, which the Lake Harbour inhabitants had 
pronounced as "Awful the worst of the season!" But the 
small numbers of Lake Harbour insects compared with 
those around west Hudson Bay were scarcely worth notic- 
ing. The air had that special quality of warmth and cool- 
ness and intense sparkle which made you conscious of it 
every minute, made you want to run and sing; that special 
combination of qualities which comes with the clear, per- 
fect Arctic summer. 

Bumblebees with bass voices buzzed in flowers 
around our feet. Little butterflies, the same pale green 
and pale gray as the tundra lichens, fluttered like flower 
petals through the air. How could these bees and such 
frail butterflies survive the Arctic winter? you wondered. 
The strong steady breeze sang over us. Here and there 
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pink willow herb and thrift, yellow Arnicas, pink pyrolas, 
Cassiope and other heath plants, all typically Arctic in 
character, were mixed with patches of blue vetch, Oxy- 
tropis maydelliana. A little species of Cystopteris, or blad- 
derfern, grew in thick bright-green patches by moist rocks, 
and there were dark-green beds of the Arctic dub moss, 
Lycopodium selago. 

The only bird species seemed to be pipits, snow bunt- 
ings, and ravens. We had speculated frequently on the 
apparent sparse bird population of these land areas in 
the Eastern Arctic, compared with the teeming bird life 
of tundra and timber line on West Hudson Bay. Sea 
birds, such as gulls and murres, were locally abundant 
apparently. But the pipits, larks, and snow buntings, some 
species of hawk, a few longspurs, and ravens were the 
only birds we had seen on land at Payne Bay and Lake 
Harbour, the two Arctic posts we had visited. (Fort 
Chimo, of course, had possessed a greater variety of birds, 
due to its more southern location at timber line.) The 
steep, often precipitous, terrain prevented the formation 
of any extensive mud or tidal flats, so beloved by the 
sandpipers and other shore birds. And the far higher, more 
rocky, barren inland country in general lacked the myriad 
ponds and grassy, plant-filled areas of the low, rolling 
tundra world, which form the ideal environment for many 
Northern land species, as well as for shore-bird species. 

Once we took off our clothes and swam in little 
ponds inhabited by some kind of fresh-water shrimp; and 
came out to dry in the hot sun and cool breeze on the 
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spicy, prickly turf. The water was not especially cold, and 
it all felt so wonderful, we scarcely could bring ourselves 
to get dressed and go back to Lake Harbour and the 
Rupertsland. 

This was southern Baffinland on a summer's day, 
just below the Arctic Circle. 

In late afternoon, though each new pond and rolling 
ridge enticed us on and on, we tore ourselves away and 
descended out of those high, lake-filled masses of hills to 
the harbor again. At the H B store we bought a number of 
ivory carvings made by the Lake Harbour Eskimos, who 
are famous for this art. 

To us, lovers of animal life, the animal carvings were 
more satisfying than the rather ugly, squat human fig- 
ures. They had a vivid cleanness and grace and authentic- 
ity of the actual live things themselves, which the carvers 
must have known intimately and watched intently all 
their lives. You could find it all in those white and cream- 
colored, lustrous, polished shapes so perfectly fashioned 
out of walrus tusks: the big soft eyes and tender expres- 
sion of a baby seal; the turn of a walrus's head and its 
thick wrinkled neck; the slender grace of caribou antlers; 
the exquisite purity of a white gull alighting on a white 
ice cake; the fierceness of a snowy owl descending upon a 
group of three ptarmigan, one caught in its talons, the 
others escaping across a snowbank; a white whale arching 
over a wave. . . . 

Then we had a real visit with Mrs. Nixon, who 
surely seemed to be an unusually lovely, serene sort of 
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person with her pink cheeks, dark hair, and clear, low 
voice. At times it was a hard life there, she said, but they 
loved it. They didn't get tired of the post, for she and the 
children, Jerry and Sheila, aged seven and five, were for- 
ever exploring things, taking walks up into the hills, look- 
ing at birds and plants. She was delighted to find two 
nature lovers and brought out a collection of Lake Har- 
bour plants she'd made. 

Yes indeed, she knew Margaret Lammas! Wonderful 
person, wasn't she? The Lammases had been at Lake Har- 
bour on their way out from the Arctic. Mrs. Nixon 
thought she knew most of the Arctic H B C wives. Even 
those she'd never met, she'd talked with on the radio, ex- 
changing recipes and things. She'd really learned to make 
good pie crust from talking with Mrs. Collins at Aklavik! 
Many of the women were remarkable people. But there 
were a few you saw now and again. . . . Oh my! Pale, 
dolled-up creatures, always in trouble, or unhappy, or 
something. . . . Northern women who go outside in- 
stead of depending on the tiny social world of the post 
were the contented ones, she thought. The social life to 
her was always the hardest aspect all the small factions 
forever at odds about something; little unimportant things 
magnified out of all proportion. (They hadn't even been 
able to have Christmas dinner last year with the Mounties 
the only other whites in the post at the time all be- 
cause of a minor disagreement over some natives! ) Ideas 
concerning people in other posts, too, were so often in- 
credibly erroneous or malicious, just because there were so 
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few other people to think about; and because they were 
separated so widely, there was no way of refuting a false 
statement until perhaps a year had passed. We relayed 
astonishing tales we'd heard on our short stay at Chimo, 
and even Payne Bay, concerning other posts. She'd heard 
some of them too, and laughed or groaned over the flimsy 
foundations or distortions which started many of them. 

No, they were not wholly confined to Lake Harbour in 
winter, she told us. Sometimes they went on dog sled trips 
with the Eskimos. Dressed in caribou skins and sleeping in 
igloos, exactly as the natives did, made it possible to be 
comfortable even for the children, in 30 or jo-below-zero 
temperatures. She didn't think any modern Arctic costume 
yet devised could equal the simple Eskimo one of fur, 
preferably caribou, with its one inside fur shirt, outside 
parka, short trousers and boots; no stitching or lacing or 
dose fit anywhere; everything, even boots, completely 
soft and flexible; loose, so that body heat circulated freely 
and was retained inside the airtight garment as it rose up- 
wards. The children had scarcely had a day's illness, and 
they'd been there over two years now. With the little Es- 
kimos they went to a tiny school which she taught. 

Jerry and Sheila looked very attractive; healthy and 
lively, but unspoiled; their young companions were exclu- 
sively Eskimos, whose language they spoke as freely as Eng- 
lish. Because they never were overwhelmed with posses- 
sions and entertainments, they never were bored and 
would play like the Eskimos, happily, by themselves, for 
hours on end with a few pebbles or a Husky puppy. They 
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seemed to be well disciplined and untroublesome. They 
were happy and good like most Eskimo children we'd no- 
ticed, although certain habits learned from the Eskimos 
were, Mrs. Nixon observed, far from desirable. They soon 
would have to take a post outside near a real school she 
supposed, but she dreaded it and wondered if the disad- 
vantages of nervous tension or poor health, and what 
seemed to be very slack discipline of the modern child, 
might not be far worse than anything here. 

She took us to see the ten Huskies belonging to the 
H B C. They were chained along the little stream near the 
store. Lake Harbour lies in the Northwest Territories, 
where the law requires that all dogs around a post must be 
chained, so these had constantly to be confined. You al- 
ways wondered how such lively huge creatures (the full- 
grown Husky weighs around 120 pounds) tied for many 
months by short chains, without any period of freedom at 
all, could possibly remain in any kind of condition or 
temper when they were not being worked during the sum- 
mer. But these dogs, within reach of water at least and 
decently fed, looked better than most. Although dirty, for 
no animal chained so unnaturally in small space can keep 
clean, they were beautiful, noble-looking creatures. They 
adored Mrs. Nixon and the children; the instant we ap- 
proached a pandemonium of wolf songs, howls, and greet- 
ings broke loose She and the children went up to one dog 
after another and caressed it fearlessly. She said since I 
understood them and was not afraid, it would be right for 
me to pet them, too. Several of them put their muddy 
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paws on my shoulders and stood with great furry heads so 
far above mine I scarcely could stand under their weight. 

She really loved them, I thought, so I opened up the 
subject which invariably hangs heavy on my mind con- 
cerning man's relationship to his domesticated animals. 
"What will happen to the dogs when you leave here?" 

She shook her head and there were tears in her eyes. 
"I often wonder," she said, "if it's right to make them the 
companions such wonderful creatures deserve to be. For 
when you leave them, the chances are they won't be loved 
by the next comer, may be cruelly neglected not by just 
the Eskimos either, but often by the best white people as 
well." 

And she went on: "Man's indifference to an animal 
which he has depnved of its natural life and made into 
a slave, to me seems terrible! Sometimes I think it's 
especially so here in the North because it concerns the 
Husky to which man often owes his life, and which can 
be made into such a trustworthy lovable pet with an intel- 
ligence far above most other dogs, they say perhaps be- 
cause of its close relationship to those wonderful animals, 
the wolves? . . . Oh, I know some say a dog that's a pet 
goes soft and won't work, but I never saw one yet that 
won't work better the more it's loved and understood and 
cared for. Have you noticed the contrast between the dull- 
ness and ugliness in the eyes of dogs who are starved and 
ill-used compared with the alertness and responsiveness of 
those who are cared for, even petted a little?" 

"How do you reason with people who haven't any 
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feeling for an animal, or understanding of its rightful place 
in this world?" I asked. "And especially how do you reason 
with people here in the North who've had some awful 
experience with savage Huskies? Every post seems to have 
a case or two of them attacking humans." 

She shrugged. "What can you expect from dogs that 
are kept half wild and starved to death? If people up here 
had any sense they'd go all out to see that every single dog 
in their area was being well-cared-for and tamed. . . . 
Oh yes, lots of people do love them and do what they 
can. Even the natives pet the Husky pups and take every 
care of the dogs when they need them and use them in 
winter. The H B and other groups really do quite a bit to 
encourage interest in sled dogs, at public gatherings. Vari- 
ous firms, including the H B C, take turns in giving that 
thousand-dollar Grand Prize to the winning team at the 
Trappers' Festival in The Pas in Manitoba each year. And 
every year the H B C contributes five hundred dollars as 
well toward smaller prizes." 

I said, "I'm always heartsick, though, at how many 
otherwise fine people I know in the North seem com- 
pletely insensitive, or even ruthless, where treatment of 
dogs is concerned. I suppose their excuse if you can call 
it that is that in a land where hardness causes human 
suffering, man has much less inclination to feel for other 
things." 

We also visited the expert boat builder, an old man 
from Newfoundland, rosy-faced and calm, imported by the 
H B C to instruct the Eskimos at Lake Harbour as well 
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as other posts on Baffin, in the art of boat building, es- 
pecially whale boats and strong seagoing craft. And we met 
some of the Eskimo families, who were very dignified and 
neatly dressed. Mrs. Nixon told us that her husband al- 
lowed little in the way of beads or decorations to be kept 
in the store, and encouraged the Eskimos to dress simply 
and keep to their native costumes. 

It was late evening when we sailed from Lake Har- 
bour. I felt deeply depressed this time, for not only was 
this really farewell to the Arctic, since we now would be 
heading gradually and steadily south again, but I was 
parting from those two special and rare companions, Dr. 
Hendersen and Jim, as well as delightful, cheerful Billy. 
We'd not expected to sail before early morning; and Dr. 
Hendersen and Jim, who had gone round to the R.C.M P. 
post, were not there to say good-by. So, my very last picture 
of them was to be of some exceedingly witty and affec- 
tionate chaff, as they waved to Hazel and me that morning 
when we started up the steep hill above the harbor on our 
day's outing. This lack of formality and complete casual- 
ness in greetings or partings from the best of friends, 
whom you may not have seen, or will not see again for 
years or ever, possibly is part of the North; in some 
ways perhaps even a comforting and reassuring part, be- 
cause it is so natural and unemotional. You become ac- 
customed to it, for often it must be this way due to wholly 
unexpected arrivals or departures, weather conditions, lack 
of communications, and so on. 

Heavy cloud banks had gathered to the west and, as 
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the Rupertsland began to pass slowly, quietly down the 
narrow Lake Harbour fiord, shafts of evening light, still 
bright at 10 P.M., lit up the deep, bare, steep-sided harbor. 
Mountainous hills looked black again, the fiord all silver. 
It was near midnight when the Rupertsland paused out- 
side in the sea of Hudson Strait to let off the pilot and his 
crew. Out there it was clear again overhead; everything 
very hushed and icy cold. It was still, at midnight, a bright, 
radiant evening, night sky and sea and hills only a deeper, 
darker blue than the daylight ones had been; gold and 
orange lights edging far-off western clouds. At 62 degrees 
latitude we now were very far north. 

The pilot and two other Eskimos, soundless in their 
soft seal boots, climbed down from the bridge and came 
over to where Hazel and I, the only passengers about, sat 
bundled in a corner. They smiled, shook our hands with 
warm courtesy, softly said "Atchenai" (Good-by). Then 
they jumped down on to their peterhead, her white sides 
golden in the bright midnight light, sail furled now in the 
windless night, were handed the gift box of oranges and 
biscuits, waved a grave farewell, and shot off through the 
dangerous, dark, ice-filled sea back toward Lake Harbour. 
The Captain on the bridge deck just above us, casual and 
comfortable with his evening smoke and lounging slippers, 
watched them, waved in return, called softly, "All's clear/' 
engines started up, and we were headed out to sea again. 

All night, whenever I opened my eyes, I was conscious 
of the still bright light and deep colors of the July Arctic 
night. As always, that strange, impersonal, weirdly beauti- 
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ful, yet wholly natural atmosphere struck one with the 
force of a blow. It was the unhurried, unpretentious way 
feats of brain and skill were accomplished by these North- 
erners in unheard-of places, at unheard-of hours, in the 
desolate and dangerous and lonely setting; the way weather 
and lighting and ice ever shifted a scene from one dra- 
matic, mystenous effect to another. It was the ever- 
deepening comprehension that the greatest things are 
made of the primary earth environment which above all 
forms man's own life and spirit. Since his vast numbers 
have not overrun this area of the world as yet, man here 
has not lost touch with the normal natural elements; he 
is still in a rightful place, aware, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, that his being depends on the benign conditions 
of the earth and its surrounding atmospheres, air, sea, and 
land; and that his sustenance must come not from stores 
and factories, but always, first of all, from the earth itself. 
To be part, for a brief period even, of these hard, still 
unchanged, far-off places seems to restore understanding 
and perspective and tranquillity. 



Next day we were running west along Hudson Strait 
in the most soft and balmy windless airs; huge white fluffy 
clouds hung motionless overhead; sea and sky were a 
clear light translucent blue, unrippled water like smooth 
satin. A faint rugged outline of western Ungava was visible 
again far to the south, there was still a sight of BafEnland 
to the north, and soft blurry little mirages shimmered 
above scattered ice floes. 

"You might think we were in the Mediterranean!" 
everyone kept exclaiming. "Except for that !" "That" 
was the ice, no big bergs just here, but small weirdly 
shaped, brightly colored pieces, resting lightly as pretty 
birds on the still sea Every big ice hollow contained its 
jewelhke pool of emerald or azure. A white Arctic tern sit- 
ting on a white ice cake was reflected in the glassy water 
as flawlessly as in a crystal mirror; and then with long, 
pointed wings outspread, it took off in slow motion with 
breath-takmgly lovely grace. A few long-tailed jaegers, 
with those sharp, noticeably longer tail feathers, and Arc- 
tic loons were observed closely; and big flocks of small 
birds (possibly the red phalarope, but too far off to identify 
positively) appeared throughout the day. 

At Lake Harbour we had picked up Mr. Ronald and 
Mr. Smythe, two young H B C assistants from other Arctic 
posts, who had been waiting there to join the Rupertsland. 
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They were to be transferred to the more southern Port 
Harrison on eastern Hudson Bay for experience in a dif- 
ferent locality. Mr. Smythe would have been very good- 
looking except for a huge gap left by the absence of four 
front teeth. The previous summer he'd tried to reach the 
dentist on the C. D. Howe, but a sudden inflowing ice 
pack, in a bay where he was camped with Eskimos, had 
prevented their catching the ship just before she sailed 
away. A government nurse on board whom he'd seen once 
before and been "crazy about," had sailed away too. Now 
he might never see her again. That ice . . . ! 

Both young men, having been in isolated places, were 
looking forward to liveliness on the Rupertsland. They 
longed for noise and sociability, took incessant shots with 
a .22 at various targets, and brought forth a loud, outdated 
gramaphone which they set up in the lounge. The first eve- 
ning it blared out a tango Mr Reid said genially: "Well, 
well, we'll be having to set up a dance! It's too bad we 
can't offer a little more in the way of entertainment. I 
expect ye've been longing for it, but it's such a small ship, 
we have to keep things quiet for the benefit of the crew; 
some of them are always asleep, ye know, when they're off 
their watches " And each time the gramaphone started 
they were reminded by George, or by Mr. Reid, that First 
Mate (or Captain, or someone) was asleep just overhead. 
Mr. Ronald especially would mutter: "Something's needed 
to liven up this old ship!" But like the less exuberant Mr. 
Smythe he too seemed gradually to accept with fairly 
good grace the inevitable situation of day and night quiet. 
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They started to play bridge with Mr. Clinton and Mr. 
Neilson, but this didn't last long. (Either they must have 
been undesirable players, or the two from Madison no 
longer pined for their bridge I never found out which.) 
Both Mr. Smythe and Mr. Ronald were interesting to talk 
to, for they'd had many an adventure. They'd also had, 
understandably, "enough of scenery and reading to last a 
lifetime!" But we wondered if they would turn into the 
sturdy individuals we'd observed in the H B Post Managers 
thus far, who of necessity must be endowed with much in 
the way of character, poise, and inner resource, as well as 
"feel" for things of the North, good or bad. 

When both the Lammases and mammalogists were 
left behind, I felt a rare, delightful circle had gone forever. 
But now I had Hazel. We had more chance, in the leisure 
of the Rupertsland, than we ever had had before, to know 
each other and compare notes and tastes. Like most single 
females, we discussed marriage, of course. Hazel was some- 
what older than I and, unlike myself, never had married. 
Now she never would, unless just the perfect one came 
along which "wasn't likely!" I had been single for some 
while and was beginning rather to enjoy being self- 
sufficient again, so I didn't intend to either. Quite uncon- 
scious that we both were to marry in a not too distant fu- 
ture, we disposed of that subject "for good," and continued 
with long talks on many other things. 

We also were to discover special compensations for 
the loss of our friends, the mammalogists, in Mr. Barrie. 
Though a bare twenty-four compared with Mr. Ronald's 
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and Mr. Smythe's twenty-one and twenty-three years, Mr. 
Barrie apparently found little in common with them and 
spent much of his time with the Rupertsland's crew up on 
the bridge. He was noticeably more mature than they, pos- 
sibly because he'd already been in charge of a post; but 
more probably because of his own inherent character. 
Judging by Mr. Reid's remarks, he had been found more 
than worthy and was headed, after a holiday, for a new big 
job. 

I talked to Mr. Barrie ("Related to the famous 
J.M.B.?" "Cairtainly not!") every chance I got, for he had 
such a mischievous, infectious grin. His brown sunburned 
hair stood up so straight; his round rosy face was very bel- 
ligerent or merry, according to his mood. His feeling for 
the North was deep, and he was utterly untrammeled in 
his viewpoint. He had the most nicely blended attitude of 
believing in conventions he thought sensible and good, and 
thoroughly and calmly disposing of ones that he thought 
were not. We spent several occasions discussing the proper 
kind of wife for him. He fully and seriously intended to 
find himself a wife during his two months' leave outside, 
and you didn't doubt for a minute that he would. He must 
have, said he, a companion, one he could really talk to, 
who had "ideas aboot things." Rather in fun, I extolled a 
grand girl I knew in western Canada who spent her sum- 
mers looking after mountain camps. She had that excep- 
tional virtue, an unselfish character, was a marvelous cook, 
and read and thought on many things. She was not at all 
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good-looking, though; perhaps not attractive enough to 
men ? 

At which Mr. Barrie hooted most boisterously. 
"Why/' said he, "what's the difference aboot looks unless 
they're positeevely repulsive? What I want is charrocter; 
and someone who can cuke. (She's got to be a gude cuke, 
mind I've hod bod food enough these years to last me a 
lifetime! ) Someone who's interested in things around and 
wants to talk aboot them. . . . The days and nights ye 
have to spend in the North, talking to someone! If they 
haven't ideas and an interesting mind, ye go mod! . . . 
What's her name? Where's she live? She sounds aboot all 
right!" 

But I evaded for the moment giving an address. For 
if I did, perhaps she was as good as married to him already; 
and after all I really ought to know more about him. 

He wouldn't, he said, have an Eskimo wife for a gift. 
Not that they weren't fine people, but when you got older 
"What could ye talk aboot? What ideas would ye ever 
have in common?" 

This attitude had been confirmed by Mr. Reid. He 
said the Company does not encourage mixed white and 
Eskimo marriages for their employees, because these sel- 
dom turned out to be very happy. They always try to give 
their younger men every chance to go out fairly often to 
meet girls of their own kind. Only the past year he had 
sent out unexpectedly on holiday, though his time was no- 
where near up, a promising young H B clerk who had got 
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tangled with an Eskimo girl and wanted to marry her. And 
it happened as he'd hoped: once Ned got home to England 
he met a fine English girl, married her, and brought her 
back with him. The Eskimo girl married one of her own 
kind too; and the white baby that came along was proudly 
named "Ned." 

Mr. Barrie's appetite was the joy and sensation of the 
Rupertsland. He'd been living a year on Eskimo food and 
short rations at Payne Bay. Owing to a late summer ice 
jam along western Ungava, the Rupertsland had not got- 
ten into Payne Bay on her way out in the fall to leave 
winter food supplies. Now Mr. Barrie was the first to aj>- 
pear at every single meal and the very last to leave the 
dining table after every meal. For breakfast he ate dog- 
gedly and solemnly through a vast bowl of oatmeal por- 
ridge and four boiled eggs, a whole dish of kippers, endless 
platters of toast. For the other meals he ordered every kind 
of meat and vegetable and dessert on the menu. He said, 
sadly, that he could never get filled up. 

He showed Hazel and me his Kodachrome pictures; 
taking rather beautiful shots had been one of his great joys 
and resources during the previous lonely years; and these 
showed, we thought, a rather rare comprehension for the 
qualities of a Northern world. Then too he'd read and 
thought tremendously and had the most positive, delight- 
fully wise, or quite erroneous, opinions on everything 
under the sun, expressed freely with that infectious grin on 
his round and honest countenance. He'd made up his mind 
at once exactly whom on the Rupertsland he approved of, 
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and whom he didn't; talked freely with the former, "pulled 
legs" of the latter, among whom of course were Mr. Neil- 
son and Mr. Clinton. He said they pestered him for infor- 
mation "Once they even osked me what d'ye think 
aboot the sex life of the Eskimos! I gave 'em an earful, I 
con tell ye " 

Before he'd joined the H B C he'd been one of the 
chief horse trainers for a big estate in Scotland. Now he 
was speculating anxiously as to where after his vacation his 
next move for the H B C might be, but Mr. Reid had said 
kind words in his ear about his work, so he was also very 
happy. 

I asked Mr. Reid once (as I earlier had asked the 
Lammases) if he considered the general run of passengers 
on this particular Rupertsland voyage to be fairly charac- 
teristic. "Why, yes," said he thoughtfully, "I believe so. 
Possibly this time some have seemed to be extra congenial. 
But we always get some delightful and rare souls aboard. 
Quite often an irritating one or a misfit of course, but 
these I should say are much in the minority. Certainly I've 
never known a dull or uninteresting voyage on this ship! 
We get an amazing variety too but then of course that's 
what ye always run across in the North. One time we had 
a woman editor of a big publishing company in the States. 
We've had some very distinguished scientists and ex- 
plorers, and (with a twinkle) a lot of respectable authors 
of course! Last year one of the world's great botanists from 
England. . . . Yes, a voyage on the Rupertsland is never 
dull!" 
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At the end of that day as we veered southwest along 
Hudson Strait, the rugged coast of Ungava began to appear 
again distinctly; by evening we were nearing the high cliffs 
of Wolstenholme, the northwest point of the Ungava 
Peninsula round which the Rupertsland was to swing 
down into Hudson Bay. These were the cliffs where, as 
we'd been told all along on this voyage, countless numbers 
of murres, "thick as snowstorms," were supposed to nest. 
The Captain showed us navigation charts, made only 
recently, which now would enable him to pass through 
Digges Bay, close between the land cliffs (where the 
murres nested) and the Digges Islands, which, heretofore 
because of unknown reefs and currents, he had been 
obliged to keep far outside of. 

Sure enough, some 10 miles east of the Wolsten- 
holme cliffs we began to run into more and more of the 
neat black-and-white penguinhke murres. They were in 
constant swift motion, a few lighting now and again upon 
the waves when, for brief instants, we thought we could 
detect a light streak running back from a shorter bill, 
which proclaimed them to be the Brunnich's species rather 
than the common murre. In the majority, however, no line 
was visible, and we decided both kinds might be nesting 
there. 

All along the shoreline, cliffs rose a sheer 2,000 feet 
up to flat-topped rolling hills above. In 1610 Wolsten- 
holme had been discovered and named by Henry Hudson 
in honor of one of his financial supporters. The one little 
inlet, Eric Cove, where Hudson had obtained his fresh 
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water several centuries ago, led by a narrow stream valley 
up to grassy heights. Near the cove a few ancient frames 
of the old buildings of Wolstenholme (established by the 
H B C in 1909 as their first actual Arctic post) were 
scarcely distinguishable now from big gray boulders scat- 
tered about No other signs of human activity, past or pres- 
ent, marked the whole lonely, imposing coastline. Cloud 
banks, white and pink, lay softly on summits of the cliffs; 
evening light shone warmly into small dark ravines that 
fell like ladders down into the sea. 

And the incredible, uncountable numbers of swift- 
flying murres excited us more and more. For there seemed 
to be thousands of flocks of them, each flock comprising 
anywhere from fifty to several hundred birds. As is the 
habit of murres, they flew continually in straight, single 
lines, each bird exactly behind the other, veering this way 
or that, in graceful, perfect unison, like trained figures of 
a ballet. Slanting light rays, vividly picking out the white 
of each body, turned the flying lines of birds into giant 
strings of iridescent pearls, or waving ribbons of white All 
over the sea, and all through the air, and all round our 
ship, the gleaming necklaces and ribbons were flung, and 
swayed, in the lovely light. 

Smaller groups of murres were lighting constantly 
down upon the water, or rising up from it, in such close 
and exact formation that three or four birds often merged 
uncannily into one. 

It took an hour to reach the turn into Digges Strait, 
which had ice piled against its shores. The ship veered in 
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very close to land, and the cliffs were less than a quarter of 
a mile from us. As we approached, they were enveloped 
in whirling snow flurries, this time not thousands, but mil- 
lions of murres. It dizzied you to watch them, as it makes 
one dizzy to stare at whirling snowflakes. In between the 
blizzards of white we could see the lines of murres sitting 
upright, like penguins, upon precipitous rock shelves. 
Since it was late July it must have been well past the breed- 
ing season, but these shelves obviously were the nesting 
sites where the female murres each laid their single egg, 
oddly flattened and pointed so that it rolls always in a 
circle and thus stays safely on a narrow shelf. The cliff 
faces were white from the cream-colored droppings which 
had run like waterfalls of whitewash down from the nest- 
ing and perching places above. 

A few less precipitous surfaces were bright green and 
vivid with flowers. This must have been due to the rich 
soil and fertilizer deposited on them by unknown genera- 
tions of murres. 

We counted over a dozen 2,ooo-foot falls of fresh 
water which dropped from the cliff tops directly into the 
sea. Some of them were white single threads hanging so 
straight they appeared from a distance to be motionless. 
Others, with greater volume, fell like lacy veils; some hit- 
ting shelves of rock here and there, dashed straight out 
into the air in gigantic sprays. Others, caught by strong 
wind, were flung in rainbows all across the cliffs. 

Not far off starboard lay the rocky, jumbled Digges 
Islands, whose general appearance and structure, though 
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seemingly higher, resembled those of the Button Islands 
off Cape Chidley. 

All that night, far into the early morning, the most 
spectacular of Arctic sunsets, merging imperceptibly into 
sunrise, was borne on massive cloud banks, and bathed 
with purple and crimson that great, primeval world of sea 
and ice, and cliffs and islands. Waterfalls and ice banks, 
sea and wet rocks, and flying gleaming necklaces of murres, 
becoming gradually less numerous as we passed beyond 
the highest cliffs, caught fire again and again and again. 
Like a flawlessly managed stage setting (but here the set- 
ting was that of the Creator's and none of man's), colors 
changed and shifted, some new lit-up cloud pattern was 
formed, dissolved slowly and exquisitely, and was formed 
brilliantly again. 

We stayed out on deck all night long, for with a sight 
like this before them, who could sleep? Even Mr. Clinton 
and Mr. Neilson, shivering in their overcoats, appeared 
from time to time, gazing wordlessly on this spectacle of 
their universe. All night, in the glassed-in wheelhouse, the 
dark figures of the helmsman at the wheel, the Captain, 
and one of the other officers pacing back and forth, 
watched tirelessly charts and sea, and safely steered the 
little Rupertsland through those narrow passages of sharp 
reefs and ice-piled shores. 



Down off the east coast of Hudson Bay, though there 
was little or no ice, we ran into a big blow and wild rain- 
storm. And the Rupertsland, far lighter now without the 
bulk of her cargo, all but stood on her head. Despite 
George's pride in all that pertained to the North and the 
Rupertsland, and his scornful assurances of "No big 
storms on Hudson Bay this time of year," that night we 
almost were tossed from our bunks. 

Nearly all the passengers and many of the crew were 
seasick. But because it takes quite a bit, usually, to upset 
my equilibrium I'm afraid I was rather annoymgly well. 
The Captain, Mr. Reid, Mr. Clinton, and I were the only 
ones to appear at early breakfast. Table racks had been put 
on to keep dishes from sliding or bouncing to the floor; 
but every dish or glass that could topple over did so; the 
ship pitched so violently from side to side, that time and 
again her portholes lay nearly flat in the sea. 

I ordered my usual breakfast fried eggs and bacon 
and wished when I saw Mr. Reid's unusually modest one 
of toast and "really crisp bacon, mind" that I'd had the 
sense he did. He put his legs upon the cushioned seat 
which ran along his and the Captain's side of the table 
and braced himself firmly against the wall, while Mr. 
Clinton and I, who sat opposite, in chairs, could scarcely 
eat for hanging on to them and endeavoring to keep them 
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from tipping over. My eggs, very soft and messy, twice 
shot off my plate on to the tablecloth. When the Cap- 
tain's jumped off his, he looked really pained, said, "I 
guess I'll have to change course some and see if I can't 
steady her down a bit " and, clinging to walls and the 
steep little steps, departed for the bridge. 

Mr. Clinton said he felt "fine, due to dramamine;" 
and, just as an unnecessary precaution, for the first time in 
my life I'd also taken it an hour before. After breakfast I 
too climbed precariously, feeling like a drunkard, up the 
steps to the second deck and to our cabin, where Hazel, 
with eyes tight shut, rocked palely in bed. Our radiator 
was ice cold. To reach the handle in such cramped quar- 
ters I got down on my knees. And there was that big tight 
roll of dust again under the radiator which all through the 
voyage we had so stubbornly refused to move, thinking 
that that nice cabin boy, Art, should see it eventually. 
(Besides, we were supposed to be having a complete rest 
from such things!) But this time it made me a little sick. 
Having my head lower than my heels, feeling as though I 
were being shot ceihngward at every heave of the ship, also 
made me suddenly very dizzy and I reached the wash- 
basin just in time, cheered on by mocking "Ha, Ha's" from 
my cabinmate. (The next year I learned that George on 
subsequent voyages held me up as a model to seasick fe- 
male passengers who must have disliked me heartily. 
... I hope he never reads this! ) 

After that one awful downfall, however, I was able 
to eat in comfort and enjoy all the rest of the day. By late 
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afternoon the storm abated and the Rupertsland went 
high up and down far more comfortably than she had 
rocked from side to side, thanks to the Captain's change 
of course. 

That evening land appeared again; long lines of hills 
that looked far less Arctic in character, although at that 
distance it was hard to put your finger on the exact reason 
for it. This was Cape Smith (on the east coast of Hudson 
Bay), where the Rupertsland was due to stop and pick up 
the H B C Post Manager and his wife, who were to be 
transferred to Port Harrison and later by long roundabout 
route (the only one available) to a post above the Arctic 
Circle. 

The sea was still rather wild, although the surface had 
calmed somewhat with the coming of sunset and dropping 
of fierce winds. In the lee of a jutting promontory and big 
hills, the Rupertsland stood off waiting to take aboard the 
H B people, for the waves were too high to make any land- 
ing. We wondered how the Cape Smith inhabitants were 
to reach us, but after a time two peterheads approached, 
one bearing the H B C flag. Bright-red flag and white boat 
kept appearing, disappearing, and reappearing between the 
high black and silvery waves. As they came to leeward, 
we could see a group of Eskimos and the young H B man 
and his wife in those usual picturesque white-fox-trimmed 
parkas, clinging cooly to the violently swaying mast. At 
the exact moment, as the peterhead rose high on a wave 
beside us the girl, hoisted by her husband, leaped for our 
rope ladder and scrambled up and over our railing. Four 
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times more when the peterhead rose high, the young H B 
man, duffels, and wet suitcases were tossed up to waiting 
arms. The small boat then instantly sheered away. The 
"Atchenai, atchenai" of the Eskimos, and of those on the 
other accompanying peterhead, grew faint and abruptly 
were swallowed in wind and waves. 

In the somber gray light of the wild evening, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dickson hurried to the Rupertsland railing and 
waved after the Eskimos and the home they were leaving. 
This life of moving constantly from one new post to an- 
other, although thrillingly interesting and adventurous, 
must have its elements of tragedy also, you thought. 

The Cape Smith post was being closed and its trade 
consolidated at the neighboring post of Povungnetuk, 50 
air miles to the south, where the few Cape Smith Eskimo 
families could trade in future. About a three months' 
supply of essential food, ammunition, and clothing was 
being left behind in charge of a reliable Eskimo, who 
would deal it out cautiously to carry the natives until all 
had had time to visit their new post. 

On the way to Port Harrison, where the Dicksons 
were leaving the Rupertsland to proceed north by plane, 
we had a chance to talk briefly with them. They felt espe- 
cially sorry, they said, to say good-by to Cape Smith, for of 
the three posts they had been stationed at thus far life 
there, though isolated, had been especially happy and free 
of complications. Because it was a small post they had 
been the only white people, and consequently frictions of 
the usual Northern settlement had been absent. They had 
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often looked up in Peterson the birds they saw, and had an 
interesting list comprising more-southern species such as 
slate-colored juncoes, white-crowned sparrows. Savannah 
sparrows, and myrtle warblers, as well as the typically Arc- 
tic horned larks and snow buntings. 

But the only birds we saw all down that east coast of 
Hudson Bay were some sea birds: a very few gulls, and a 
dozen or so strikingly pretty little black-and-white guille- 
mots with their vermilion feet and bills; "sea pigeons," 
everyone called them. As we had left the numerous and 
familiar fulmars so abruptly behind when we turned in 
from the Atlantic, so now apparently had all those count- 
less millions of murres around the Ungava coast been left 
behind as well. 

Mrs. Dickson told me she particularly mourned at 
leaving her pet Husky behind. She knew well he wouldn't 
receive the affection and care he was used to, for the na- 
tives no matter how good, "haven't much use for pets, 
you know." The Eskimo woman who had helped Mrs. 
Dickson with housework, and of whom she had become 
especially fond, had grieved over their departure; she had 
refused to appear at all to say good-by. But this was "un- 
usual," Mrs. Dickson said; most Eskimos invariably 
seemed philosophical and cheerful about any changes, 
good or bad. 

We all (especially the H B C young men) were vastly 
edified to see the very pretty blond Mrs. Dickson, who had 
resided for years far from a beauty parlor or clothing store, 
sporting the very latest wave and hairdo, as well as a com- 
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plete change of up-to-date and snappy costumes three 
times during her day and night on the Rupertsland. The 
striking, delightful personality of Margaret Lammas, for 
instance, had overshadowed the simple, practical clothes 
she mostly wore; and I suppose Hazel and I fondly hoped 
our comfortable, by this time quite disreputable, garments 
would be overlooked likewise. 

Next day was clear and in early afternoon the summits 
of some distant blue ridges again came up on the eastern 
horizon. Three of these, that dropped gradually down in a 
series of naturally cut, long steplike hills, marked the en- 
trance to Port Harrison. Here we needed no pilot to get 
safely inside the short approach to the good broad harbor, 
where it was calm enough to start immediate unloading. 
The Captain and Mr. Reid hoped to get away again that 
evening for our 6oo-mile voyage across Hudson Bay to 
Churchill, almost exactly opposite Harrison on the west 
coast. (We had wondered about this crossing of Hudson 
Bay. Andy Lammas, who knew Hudson Bay and its 
weather of old, had remarked that he would be "far hap- 
pier" heading north or south on it, rather than directly 
across it!) 

We went ashore on the Rupertsland scows and had 
several hours in which to explore. If we had not just come 
from wonderful, spectacular places like Payne Bay and 
Lake Harbour, we would have been more thrilled, for 
Harrison was a picturesque spot and the people who lived 
there apparently liked it well. The coidial young H B man 
and his wife had interesting things to tell of the surround- 
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ing country: the wild, unspoiled regions inland, lakes and 
rivers full of huge native rainbow trout, the ideal summer 
picnic spots around nearby islands and bays. (How odd, 
you thought, to hear of picnics in such a far-off Northern 
place! ) 

Gently rolling, green, flower-covered meadows rose 
to low summits east of the post. The deep blue of the har- 
bor contrasted sharply with the white, red-roofed little 
Hudson's Bay buildings, the radio station, government 
school and hospital, Mounted Police house, and missions. 
For Harrison had a comparatively large population (420 
Eskimos and about 26 whites), as well as comparatively 
frequent contacts with the outside world through mining 
planes and others that came in from time to time. Al- 
though there were some fine-looking Eskimos there, many 
of them, badly afflicted with colds and TB coughs, looked 
an unlovely lot. Since they had contacts with the outside, 
far more of these Eskimos were dressed conventionally in 
the white man's clothes and trinkets than those of the 
other posts we had seen. 

Here was that same, much-discussed, sad story that 
appears the world over: Thus far, with the advent of the 
"superior" white man, the less healthy and normal the 
native seems to become; for gradually he loses that inti- 
macy with his natural surroundings to which, generally 
with great success, he has adapted his character and habits 
for generations. 

There has been a general belief that due to a wise pro- 
vision of nature, Eskimos had relatively small families of 
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children, and that Eskimo populations, therefore, were 
limited to the number which their hard natural environ- 
ment could support successfully. Wild-animal popula- 
tions, in humanly unexploited areas, are controlled by 
many natural factors, such as inclement weather, food 
shortages, predators, disease, and so on. Recent research 
shows that even desert plants actually exercise a form of 
population control, since under certain conditions, when 
rainfall as well as other things necessary for normal healthy 
growth are absent, the seeds of these plant species will not 
germinate. 

However, more recent Arctic anthropological research 
seems now to indicate that Eskimos in general did have 
sizable families perhaps from four to eight children 
and that the harshness of their life which caused consid- 
erable infant mortality, plus the fact that Eskimos for- 
merly practiced some infanticide as an economic necessity, 
were actually the limiting population factors. At the other 
end of the scale, moreover, it was not natural for Eskimos 
to live to any great age, and parricide was practiced also. 
Today, however, infanticide and parricide are forbidden 
by the white man's law, and no longer are actual economic 
necessities because of family allowances issued by the gov- 
ernment to all Eskimos. Even Eskimo men and women 
over seventy years of age, are entitled to $46 per month. 
An Eskimo couple can live comfortably from the white 
man's store on $92 a month. All this, combined with 
modern medical methods, the white man's religion, new 
standards and ideas, is causing the ever-increasing Eskimo 
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populations to present the same terrible problems that 
have arisen the world over. 

The Eskimos, who have lived until recently in the Arc- 
tic and more remote places, have been among the last of the 
native populations of the world to be forced to go through 
a tragic period of transition. From a more or less nomadic 
race of exceptionally cheerful, well-intentioned, strong, and 
independent people, acquiring a living with their own 
handmade tools from the native animals caribou, walrus, 
fish, seals, polar bears in one of the hardest, toughest 
climates on earth, they are changing gradually. First, with 
the coming of the traders, they still were expert trappers 
and hunters who exchanged native products and skills for 
some of the white man's products such as helpful tools, 
ammunition, and comparatively small amounts of foreign 
food and clothing. 

The most farsighted early missionaries and traders 
encouraged the Eskimos to retain their natural traditions, 
skills, and character. And the Eskimos in turn acquired 
from the white man chiefly those things that enabled them 
to increase their own strength and assets. 

If they had stopped there, perhaps they would not 
have lost their essential strength. But with the coming of 
World War II and the life of our machine age, far more 
radical changes now are taking place. This, the second 
stage of transition, when more and more of the Arctic is 
being penetrated and natural conditions are radically 
changed by huge military posts, mining outfits, explorers, 
and scientists, is a far sadder, more difficult one for the Es- 
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kimos. They are becoming less and less a people who can 
subsist on the diminishing supply of native animals, fast 
being exterminated, anyway, despite overlate measures of 
restocking and conservation. They must depend ever more 
on government food and social security. Since now the 
Eskimos with their government allowance can so easily 
obtain supplies in the stores, why take the hard way: hunt- 
ing the old food? which anyway no longer is to be found 
near so many centers of human habitation. But the white 
man's diet of sugar, flour, and starches, is a bad substitute 
indeed for the proteins and fats of their native animals. 
The Eskimo health rate has declined so alarmingly that 
the Canadian government today spends many thousands a 
year on Eskimo health care alone. The Eskimos' character, 
too, inevitably suffers, for many of them have lost that 
incentive for adventure and hard living, as well as ethical 
behavior, which were economic essentials, and strong 
moral stimulants, of their former life. 

The stable white inhabitants of the American Arctic, 
who are largely the H B C, R.C.M P., members of the 
Canadian government, Catholic and Anglican Missions, 
now recognizing the seriousness of this whole problem, 
have begun to sponsor a program of rehabilitation. This 
encourages modern Eskimos to adapt to new ways of 
living by using their still extremely valuable native skills, 
so well adapted to the Arctic, as guides and pilots, advisers 
to the military on Arctic living, as fishermen, carvers, and 
so on. Others are being educated as carpenters and me- 
chanics and laborers in general at the white settlements, 
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or sent outside for special training at advanced schools. 
Some are being moved to new areas. 

Groups of Port Harrison Eskimos, complete with 
dogs, sleds, kyaks, and other native equipment, we were 
told, were being transported to uninhabited islands north 
of the Arctic Circle by the C. D. Howe, in one of the re- 
cent government experiments to help some Eskimos, pro- 
vided they are willing and able, to return to old methods 
of living primarily off the land. 

George's idea of how to solve the whole knotty prob- 
lem was, he felt, the uncomplicated one. "Why go to all 
this trouble?" said he. "J ust gather 'em all up from all 
over the Arctic, put 'em on an island in Hudson Bay, and 
keep 'em all there!" 

There were lovely Eskimo carvings in the little H B 
store at Harrison; in contrast to those at Lake Harbour 
more here were made of the soft native soapstone than of 
walrus ivory. Among the many new policies of Eskimo 
rehabilitation, the Canadian government employs artists 
(the first of whom were Mr. and Mrs. J A. Houston) to 
stimulate Eskimos in their carving and handicrafts in 
general, see that their products pay well and reach outside 
markets. The Eskimos are encouraged to use their original 
designs. But with so much less contact with, and, conse- 
quently, less understanding of, native wildlife, and ever 
closer association with the white man's world, how long 
can even Eskimo carvings retain their unique and original 
character? 



That day at Port Harrison the Bosun had a very seri- 
ous accident and the Rupertsland was delayed until far 
into the night. During the unloading process, while we 
were ashore, a heavy oil drum held high in the air, had 
slipped from the loading cable and come down, glancing 
off the Bosun's head and leaving a huge head wound. 
"Would've killed anyone else outright," said Mr. Shaw, 
'*but that chap has a skull of iron!" 

For a time the Bosun was unconscious and no one 
knew how serious the wound might be. There were no doc- 
tors as usual within hundreds of miles, but the government 
nurse at Harrison had been sent for. To locate and fetch 
her out took two hours. After bandaging the Bosun's head 
and administering penicillin, she wanted more help and 
sent back for her husband, who, being a Mountie, had also 
medical experience. Another two hours were involved be- 
fore the enormous head wound was finally sewed up. There 
was talk of trying to get a plane in to fly the Bosun out to 
a hospital, but it was decided the lifting and moving would 
be too dangerous, and that he should be kept as still as 
possible on the Rupertsland and taken across to Churchill; 
a trip which, with luck in ice and weather, would involve 
three to four days. 

Next morning I looked in on him where he lay alone 
in the First Mate's big comfortable cabin. To the Bosun's 

M7 
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profound gratitude, Mr. Shaw had turned his cabin en- 
tirely over to him, and retired himself to a less commo- 
dious one on the bridge deck. I went to visit him with some 
hesitation, for we always had thought him a bit offish and 
shy, but he was quite conscious and seemed delighted to 
see me. Swathed in bloody bandages and blankets, his fair 
hair matted and blood-spattered, his usually ruddy face 
pale, that great, strong, active frame which we all had 
admired so much, was a heart-rending sight. But he wanted 
to talk and accepted with touching gratitude the sugges- 
tion that I try to clean him up a little and help him take a 
cup of tea which sat untouched by his pillow. His crew 
mates were caring for him as best they could, but, since 
they were now a man short, were unable to do much except 
look in on him for brief periods. 

From then on I visited him often, putting a cold 
washcloth on his aching head, rubbing his back, helping 
him eat, or just talking if he felt like it. I bearded the 
perpetually busy little kitchen galley quarters, where I had 
no business to be, to beg them to send him only liquid 
foods like fruit juices and soups, which he could manage, 
for, as he said, pathetically, "Aw, who could eat them 
meat sandwich things with a jaw tied up tight as a drum, 
and fourteen stitches in a head on him like this?" 

I'd longed to spend every possible minute of the last 
days of the voyage (for weather was perfect, happily for 
the comfort of the Bosun especially) outside or up on the 
bow; moreover, I always was fearful of being a nuisance, or 
appearing in his cabin at the wrong time. But his apparent 
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pleasure when I went in and reluctance when I left ("Aw, 
what's the hurry? It's early yet. . . .") touched me to the 
heart. The other members of the crew were so very good 
about it all too, delaying me as I passed along deck to say 
shyly, "Guess you found the Bosun a bit better this morn- 
ing. I heard you give him a fine rub for his back "; pre- 
senting me with all sorts of articles which "you just might 
find handy for him." The Chief Engineer put into my 
hands a huge bottle of rubbing alcohol, the Second Mate 
a hot-water bottle, someone else old magazines, another 
aspirin. 

The other passengers, feeling he was too sick to talk, 
did not visit him much. Mr. Reid, immersed in Company 
business during the last few days on board before going 
to other areas, appeared delighted to have me looking out 
for him. So I seemed to become his chief visitor and care- 
taker. 

I enjoyed every one of my visits with him, for when 
he was feeling well enough he talked about all manner of 
fascinating things especially how he loved animals, in 
which we discovered a common bond. One day he re- 
peated, word for word, a little essay called "The Horse's 
Prayer" which was set on a public plaque in his home 
town. He'd stopped by to read it so many times, he'd come 
to know every bit of it by heart, he said. 

Once he'd been stationed at the H B C post on the 
Belcher Islands of southern Hudson Bay. He had been 
there, amazingly enough, during the notorious Belcher 
Island Massacre of 1941, when, during a period of religious 
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mania, a series of Eskimo killings had occurred in the long 
winter nights. There were confused arguments as to 
whether Christ had come to earth again. Two Eskimos 
were said to be God and Jesus. And after a series of shoot- 
ings, clubbings, stabbings, and other violence, nine per- 
sons, men, women, and children, were dead. All this was 
reported to the H B Post and relayed to the Mounted Po- 
lice, who finally gathered in certain Eskimos for trial and 
custody. 

"Those Eskimos were just clean crazy!" the Bosun 
said. "All mixed up in their minds about the white man's 
religion and what was what Poor things! You couldn't 
seem to reason with them or do a thing with them " 

The Bosun (like others of the Rupertsland's crew 
with homes around the Newfoundland and Nova Scotia 
regions) had wanted the Rupertsland job, since it gave 
him a chance to remain at home with his family during 
winter and spring months, and to run their small farm. 
His father, and grandfather before him, had been employ- 
ees of the H B C with seafaring or post jobs. It was that 
same, rather impressive story you encounter so often 
around the Canadian North: a very unchanging, striking 
loyalty, through generations often of a single family, for 
"The Company," and that steady esprit de corps for the 
HBC. 

At first the Bosun seemed to be getting on famously. 
But the third morning out I found him not so well. He 
was feverish and dopey; he muttered that he ached all 
over and felt "pretty bad." He'd had no antibiotic since 
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the penicillin shot given him by the nurse at Harrison, for 
the Rupertsland carried only general first-aid equipment. I 
was afraid he might have infection all through him and I 
was greatly troubled. So, once again, feeling very shy and 
making a nuisance of myself, this time I sought out the 
Captain, who was at the wheel, told him about the Bosun, 
and asked if I should try aureomycm capsules, which I had 
with me. 

The Captain, kind as ever, listened carefully to what 
I had to say. He turned over the wheel to someone else and 
set about at once to make contact by radio with the doctor 
of the C. D. Howe, which, having been repaired at Mon- 
treal after her ice accident, and having bypassed us during 
our stops around Ungava and Baffin, now was in port at 
Churchill The doctor's word was, "By all means go ahead 
with the aureomycm " This I did and next day the Bosun 
was a new man, well and cheerful, rid apparently of all 
aches and fever. (My "large" medical traveling kit some- 
times brings forth jeers. But I always refuse, stubbornly, to 
be convinced that up-to-date medical aid can be counted 
upon even in these days of easy communication; and this 
time I was particularly glad I'd been stubborn.) 

I also begged Mr Barrie, who, since the accident, had 
taken over the Bosun's trick at the ship's wheel, and whose 
skillful and tender care of that injured Eskimo at Payne 
Bay we had not forgotten, to shave the Bosun and give 
him a thorough bath, which he could do much better than 
I. And this completed the Bosun's comfort and pleasure. 

There was now a day and a night still to go to finish 
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safely (and only a week late after all) that season's No. 2 
voyage of the Rupertsland: one thousand miles from Mont- 
real down the St. Lawrence, up the wild Atlantic Coast 
along Labrador, through the great ice fields of far-off 
Hudson Strait and Ungava Bay, up to Arctic Baffin Island, 
halfway down eastern Hudson Bay, and west clean across 
it to Churchill. 

A grain ship from Europe had been caught in ice 
in the center of Hudson Bay for two weeks; but we ex- 
pected to bypass the biggest ice concentration by keeping 
well to north of it and then heading close down the west 
coast. However, off the west coast we ran into several 
fields of pack ice again. Hazel and I were delighted. Ice 
was now a familiar thing; we didn't share at all Mr. Neil- 
son's and Mr. Clinton's politely concealed relief at the 
thought of returning to the activities and "securities" of 
civilization. If we'd been delayed days or even weeks more 
I wouldn't have objected. 

Late that afternoon we ran directly over a submerged, 
unusually broad ice pan; there was a sudden, alarming, 
extra violent grinding and shuddering of the RupertslancTs 
stern. Simultaneously three of her crew appeared and 
climbed down through a trap door of the lower deck just 
above the propeller. We watched breathlessly, wondering 
if this time a hole had been punched in the bottom. The 
faint thought crossed my mind that I might have been a 
little overcomplacent on encountering ice again. The 
men emerged with unsmiling, uncommunicative faces, 
said briefly that part of the propeller had gone, and 
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promptly disappeared again. George remarked cheerfully, 
''Often we lose a bit of propeller. . . ." Nothing else 
happened and we proceeded slowly on our course, ram- 
ming, bumping, shuddering, stopping, starting. We were 
told later that though a blade of the propeller was broken 
this could be repaired. 

With the reappearance of ice seals, gulls, and jaegers 
all of them almost entirely absent during our crossing 
of Hudson Bay also appeared again. In the middle of 
Hudson Bay, we had seen one parasitic jaeger. This species 
is especially common around Churchill, where it nests, 
and true to its pirate character, frequently may be seen 
chasing other birds. As we neared the west Hudson Bay 
coast five or six of these jaegers began to follow our ship. 
We now had observed all four members of the jaeger 
family. The pomarine jaeger and skua off Labrador, die 
long-tailed jaeger in Hudson Strait, and the parasitic in 
west Hudson Bay. 

That evening we expected to sight Churchill. As we 
stood on deck with Mr. Reid, watching for the last time 
perhaps all those lovely Arctic lights and colors re- 
flected in ice and sea, we talked of life in the far northern 
posts we had just visited. Hazel's and my impressions of 
a month were not dissimilar, we found, to Mr. Reid's of 
nearly half a century. 

"I dread starting south again," Hazel told Mr. Reid. 
"No country ever seems as good to me as this North one 
does! I've spent time in tropical places that stay on 
Barro Colorado in the Panama Canal was the best and 
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they are fascinating! But they never inspire me and feel 
good and health-giving to me as this world does. I just 
wonder how many of the people who've lived here years 
feel the same." 

"The majority, I imagine," said Mr. Reid. "Else 
they couldn't take the hardships and keep their mental 
and physical health. Perhaps not many feel the beauty 
and get the joy you two naturalists do, but something 
gives them a depth of satisfaction and balance, I believe." 

But it was the rare individual, we all thought, in the 
North (as well as elsewhere in this world) who compre- 
hends fully that much of the strength of his life grows 
out of its hardness. In the North it is the isolation, and 
cold, and danger from a natural, relatively unchanged 
environment. The modern inundation of the Arctic by all 
its new types of inhabitants and their machine products 
is bringing such immediate comforts and pleasures to 
a part of the earth still far from surfeited with these 
things, that only the profound and wise are beginning to 
dread the eventual softening which seems to become in- 
evitable parts of them wherever they are. 

Among present Northerners, as we knew them, there 
is little discrimination in social position, background, 
dress, race, or occupation. Rather there seems to be a 
definite, over-all standard and uniformity based on con- 
genial tastes and behavior; this had been noticeable even 
on the small Rupertsland. It was the kind of discrimina- 
tion that appealed most strongly to us. Northerners in 
general, we thought, had a true perspective of the big 
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things of life; a real appreciation of, and right acceptance 
of, important ones and great events. But this might be 
coupled also, strangely and rather depressingly at times, 
with a lack of perspective over lesser things gossip, small 
jealousies, injustices due perhaps to too much time to 
think, too-long periods lacking the stimulation of new 
events, too little contact with other types of people. 

"I keep being astonished," I said, "at the petty or 
sometimes wildly exaggerated gossip inhabitants of one 
post so firmly believe about those of another, for instance. 
They'll go all out to help someone, risk their lives for 
even a lowdown character, do the most brave and noble 
deeds; yet these same people will take offense at the small- 
est things and store up grudges for years. Doesn't it seem 
especially incongruous in people who possess such strength 
of character and poise and endurance . . . ?" 

And Mr. Reid replied, "Yes but I fear that's life 
for you, typical, though in varying degrees, possibly, every- 
where! Perhaps you have actually to live for some while 
in a real northern settlement to realize fully what it can 
do to you and how out of proportion small events can 
grow in an isolated gathering of human beings." 

Later, when I was strolling around deck, looking out 
his porthole he handed me a slip of paper on which he 
had written something. "Do you happen to know this?" 
he asked. "I think of it often when I have to go back to 
cities and towns again." And he added, "I think you really 
love the North and have found its secret " On the paper 
he had copied this verse: 
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Calm Soul, of all things! make it mine 
To feel, amid the city's jar, 
That there abides a peace of thine, 
Man did not make, and cannot marl 

That last evening of the voyage I also paid the Cap- 
tain a little farewell visit in his cabin, trying to express 
my appreciation of the Rupertsland. 1 said in effect that 
one of the aspects that had most impressed me was the 
way everything, even tasks of vital importance and skill, 
were accomplished with such quiet, such complete sim- 
plicity, and so little ostentation; that you never noticed 
commands, heard shouted orders, or excitement even in 
times of crisis. 

He looked at me with interest, and mild surprise: 
"You wouldn't get very far with people in this kind of 
world with that sort of thing," he observed. And when I 
shook hands with him, he made the best remark of all: 
"Maybe you'll take another trip with us next year?" 

Late in the evening, on the distant sea and ice hori- 
zon, there appeared a tiny solid shape which was hailed 
(according to individual personalities) with pleasure, ex- 
citement, or annoyance. This was the Churchill grain 
elevator, which in the flat world of that part of Hudson 
Bay may be seen from a distance of 20 miles or more, long 
before any other landmark. We came opposite Churchill 
late that night and anchored some way out beyond the 
Churchill River mouth to await the coming of morning 
light and high tide before negotiating the narrow little 
entrance, just wide enough for a moderate-size ship to 
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pass through into the harbor. 

All adventure was over and we were retiring, 
morosely, to bed, when along came George. 

"My gosh/' he said, "look at those clouds over there! 
Maybe a storm? Two years ago, right here, a storm come 
in the night and blow us right off our anchors! Engines 
couldn't hold us, nothing! Some waves! The Rupertsland 
stand almost upside down! We get blown right back up 
the coast, way north in Hudson Bay, almost to South- 
ampton Island nearly, and then it take us two days to get 
back here again. . . ." 

But next morning we still were quiet and calm just 
outside the harbor. The only three big ship berths along 
the dock were occupied by a grain ship from Europe, 
one from Panama, and the C. D. Howe. So, after passing 
through the harbor entrance, we had to anchor well out 
in the Churchill River some distance from shore. 

The Bosun, pretty tottery, was able to walk across 
deck and climb with assistance down on one of the scows 
to go ashore and be taken for treatment to the hospital 
at Fort Churchill, the big military post some miles out 
from the small town. At parting he wrung my hand and 
said, "I'll never forget what you did for me." (Though 
anything I had done had been small indeed, and mostly 
sheer pleasure.) 

Later in the day the rest of us also had a ride on the 
scow and went ashore, climbing hand over hand up the 
slippery wet piles of the dock. We were walking slowly 
along, acquiring land legs again, when one of the crew 
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from a tugboat pulled up nearby, came over and inquired 
my name. 

"Mrs. Margate, friend of yours, was waiting on the 
wharf an awful long while this morning," he said. "She 
had to leave and told us when ye come ashore be sure 
and blow five blasts on our whistle " And a whole series 
of five long shrill toots presently issued forth; while I, 
cheered and delighted as always by the informality and 
never-failing regard of the true Northern friend, started 
up the rocky incline, painted pink with late fireweed and 
Indian paintbrush, toward the Margates' house. In her 
tiny home set on a low rock ledge overlooking Hudson 
Bay and the Churchill harbor, Eliza Margate, wife of 
one of Churchill's head engineers, had lived and loved 
it all for the greater part of ten years. As I approached, 
she flew down the slope to greet me, hurried me inside, 
fed, and made much of me, just as on all the visits I'd ever 
made her when I'd stayed at Churchill five years before. 

Later, when Hazel had joined me, we continued on 
to visit other old friends and places. We met Mr. Neilson 
and Mr. Clinton and Mr. Barrie strolling about. They 
knew none of Churchill's wonderful old inhabitants, and 
their reactions were varied. Mr. Neilson and Mr. Clinton 
were relieved, exuberant, and highly stimulated merely 
at being in even a tiny town once more. Mr. Barrie, for 
the first time since we had known him, was really morose 
and wrapped in gloom. "Aye," said he, "it's gotten to be 
a big place here all right. I con tell ye, I wish now it was 
further north I was going stead of further south! A mighty 
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different lot, people in civilized places so-called are 
from the Eskimos! In this world no one con be bothered 
with ye. In the land of the Eskimo, now, ye're always 
an old friend whither yeVe ever been seen before or not. 
The Husky offers ye the best he has in the world food, 
dogs, beds, onythmg ye want and turns himself out to 
do itl I hate to think what a real city'll be like. I'm going 
to miss the Huskies more than I thought I would!" 

We spent two days at Churchill waiting to go out 
on the bi-weekly train, entertained royally in just the same 
old way by our old friends who, no matter how seldom 
they see you, once their friendship is given seem never 
to change their regard for you. We were urged to spend 
the night, invited to every meal, and heaped with rare 
gifts from exquisite little orchids fresh from the tundra 
to jars of sauce of hand-picked, wild, tundra cranberries. 

A new group of passengers for the Rupertsland's next 
voyage, this time to northern Hudson Bay, had been 
waiting to board her. But we had been told that any of 
us who wished to might keep his cabin on board till train 
time So those of us who had grown to love the little ship 
spent a last night in our customary snug cabin quarters. 
The freighter from Panama had sailed that afternoon and 
the Rupertsland had come in to dock at the vacated berth. 

Late in the evening we stood on the bridge deck 
gazing over the broad river on one side, on the other 
across the narrow peninsula stretching out beyond the 
small settlement into the black starlit sea of Hudson Bay 
with its white patches of ice broken off from ice fields 
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farther out. These were the first evenings of darkness, due 
to the more southerly latitude of 58 degrees (though once 
I had considered this to be very far north), that we'd had 
since starting up the coast of Labrador. 

And then there was a last farewell for us from the 
Arctic; a sort of perfect climax to the rare and strange 
beauty we had seen as we passed through those Northern 
seas; above all a reminder of the comforting and steadying 
fact that in a world so often overfull of ugliness there is 
still so much of the beautiful, such countless and varied 
forms of it; an assurance that it is always there in the 
abiding miracles of our earth; often in the acts of man 
and of his fellow inhabitants of that earth, for those who 
have learned to see, whether they lead a life in sad or drab 
surroundings, or must venture far to unknown things and 
places. 

An aurora, ever brightening, dimming, and deepen- 
ing again, came sweeping white, pulsating, shimmering 
curtains back and forth, back and forth, over the dark 
muskeg and tundra flats of the land, way out across the 
sea and the ice. It was fitting that we should see it there, 
for Churchill lies close to the line of greatest frequency 
for the aurora borealis of the Northern Hemisphere. But 
this was an unusual manifestation even to those of us 
familiar with auroras. For instead of being flung across 
the sky, it hung from the zenith clean down to the earth's 
floor. Facts of modern science could make it seem no less 
of a great and awesome presence; something alive and 
breath-takingly lovely; indescribably mysterious and ut- 
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terly remote. Again and again it brushed with luminous 
white and palest of phosphorescent green, the moving 
ice, that mighty factor of Northern seas, which had been 
so constant, so beautiful, so dangerous a companion of 
that voyage with the Rupertsland. 
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